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Prologue 


Love is a topic that needs no motive or rationale. Such is the urgency of just 
romantic love that no other topic draws as much interest, even to the eclipse 
of all other forms of love. The first thought of love is hot-blooded and sexual. 
But there is an essential dimension to such love that allows for other forms of 
love that are non-sexual and far less hot-blooded. For romantic love necessarily 
involves a willingness in the lover to forego self-interest on behalf of the inter- 
est of the beloved. When one loves, one is prepared to make sacrifices for the 
object of one’s love. 

People have been willing to sacrifice many kinds of things: time, money, 
goats, convenience, reputation, and ultimately their lives. They show a sacrifi- 
cial willingness to undergo all manner of things, including the worst depriva- 
tion and unrelieved suffering—even, as will be seen, to do so forever. Sacrifices 
are typically made for people—for spouses, family, and friends, but also for 
others, even complete strangers. Sacrifices are also made for work, for pets, for 
abstract things such as causes or country. The love thereby defined is widely 
taken to be the most important part of human existence. 

The central theme of this book is the two-sided debate that took place in 
seventeenth-century France over the essence of love—over pure love, as they 
called it. The central question of the debate concerned the extent to which sac- 
rifice and self-interest are mutually exclusive, a question of broadly philosoph- 
ical interest. One position was that the purity of love is corrupted precisely 
to the extent that sacrifice involves self-interest. In genuine love, all consid- 
eration of self must fall away. This was the position of the Quietists, so-called 
because they were caricatured as advocating the abandonment of all activity 
except the quiet, loving contemplation of God. On the other side was the posi- 
tion defended by the Jansenists, so-called because they were thought to follow 
the views of the Dutch theologian Cornelius Jansenius (1585-1638). According 
to one Jansenist view, on the nature of the human will, the love advocated by 
the Quietists is not pure love, but an aberration, because the sacrifice of self 
required by it cannot be achieved. 

The fulcrum of this Quietist debate was the love of God, which both sides 
accepted as the one great commandment, and it produced some of the most 
compelling literature ever on the topic of love. In any case, the considerations 
that were advanced on behalf of the pure love of God, the distinctions and 
arguments for one interpretation of it or the other, are relevant to all the in- 
stances of sacrifice noted above and thus to every kind of love, and not just to 
the love of God. In other words, although the context of the debate was religion 
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x PROLOGUE 


and theology, its significance carried into other, secular domains, especially 
philosophy. As will be seen below, Cartesianism played a role in the debate that 
was hardly less important than Quietism or Jansenism. 

To a degree now hard to imagine, the historical debate was a widely fol- 
lowed cultural phenomenon. Philosophers and theologians, of course, but 
also intellectuals of all sorts, as well as politicians, especially the King and his 
courtiers, pastors and their flocks, journalists, and many others took an in- 
terest. When with the papal judgment against the Quietists the controversy 
came to an abrupt end, there was general relief. Even in Germany, the phi- 
losopher Leibniz, who had closely followed the debate, was nonetheless led to 
exclaim: “God be praised, let the newspapers at last speak of something else!”! 
Until it ended, the debate had involved high drama, ecclesiastical and political 
intrigue, and just plain shenanigans. The stakes were high; for example, pre- 
sumed candidates for the position of prime minister were excluded from it in 
no small part because of their role in the debate. The debate was no postpran- 
dial diversion of some backwater cloister. 

All three of the intellectual movements to be studied here, Quietism, 
Jansenism, and Cartesianism, were condemned in the period by the Church, 
on grounds central to the debate, namely the nature of the will. The condem- 
nations are part of the reason why each of these movements is hard to define— 
no one was eager to express adherence to any of them as such. Curiously, in the 
case of the currently best known of the three, dissociation from the eponymous 
source was sought by insisting upon a purer version of it. Cartesians claimed to 
correct Descartes by better applying his own principles to his doctrines, thus 
becoming, as they put it, more Cartesian than Descartes himself. In any case, 
Cartesianism is a bundle of doctrines bearing a family resemblance among 
them, with no single doctrine held by all Cartesians. In the case of Jansenism, 
as will be seen, the practice went in the opposite direction. Rather than trying 
to clarify “Jansenism,” their leading figure, Antoine Arnauld, denied that there 
was any such thing. Instead, the Jansenists insisted upon the doctrine of the 
irreproachable Church Father, Augustine of Hippo. They were not to be called 
Jansenists, but Augustinians. And Quietism is even more difficult to define. 

The Cartesians supplied the conceptual terms of the debate, the Jansenists 
were the antagonists in it. The protagonists were the Quietists, whose designa- 
tion as such requires a special disclaimer. Right from the outset, ‘Quietism, like 
‘Jansenism, was a term of abuse, such that no one self-identified as a Quietist, 
certainly not in the period most of interest, the last decade of the century. 


1 To Nicaise, 6-16 August, in V. Cousin, Fragments philosophiques, IV, pp. 188-89; cited Naert, 
p. 23. 
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PROLOGUE XI 


What many took to be Quietism had been condemned in 1688 in the papal Bull, 
Coelestis Pastor. The text of the Bull consists solely of propositions taken from 
the Guia spirituale of Miguel Molinos, a Spanish cleric who was preaching his 
doctrines with great success in Italy. Because Molinos would not have used the 
term, therefore, the term itself does not appear in the text of the Bull. In any 
case, the term had already been applied, pejoratively, to the phenomenon of 
which he was the principal voice at that point. The Jansenist Pierre Nicole had 
used it in French as early as 1675. Given its negative connotation, it is not sur- 
prising that the ultimately great champion of Quietism, François de Salignac 
La Mothe-Fénelon, clearly disavowed anything denoted by the term. His 1697 
Instruction Pastorale was designed to explain his earlier, definitive statement 
of Quietist views, the Explication des maximes des saints. In the Instruction he 
comments that in that work he thought he had “forgotten nothing in order to 
rigorously condemn all the maxims that might favor the errors of Quietism.”? 
That is, Fénelon takes himself to be a rigorous critic of Quietism. Nonetheless, 
the term, like Jansenism,’ survives in the literature, and, with no prejudice in- 
tended, both will be used here, for in fact they have the intended extension. 

The Quietist conception of pure love as involving total and uncondi- 
tional sacrifice was opposed most notably by the Jansenists. Although he 
was not so clearly known as a Jansenist as were Arnauld, Pascal, and others, 
Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet was the chief spokesman for their position in the 
debate. His counterpart on the Quietist side was Fénelon, and thus the two 
champions in the debate were stars both of French literature and of the po- 
litical firmament (poised as each was to become prime minister); it was the 
“battle of Olympians,” as Knox has called it. There were many others who were 
on the Quietist side, notably Mme Guyon, but no one was the theoretician of 
the movement that Fénelon was. 

Despite its obvious pivotal nature, the contest itself between Bossuet and 
Fénelon themselves proved to be philosophically rather inconsequential. 
There were several reasons, of various sorts, for this failure. One is circumstan- 
tial. At one point, Bossuet and Fénelon seemed to overcome their differences. 
A series of meetings between them during 1694-95 in the Paris suburb of Issy 
resulted in the Articles of Issy, a document of 34 theses that expressed nominal 
agreement on what appeared to be the main issues.$ As events soon proved, 
however, Bossuet and Fénelon came away with very different understandings 
of what they had signed, a happenstance that naturally led to confusion, break- 


2 FOC II, 286. On the difficulty or even impossibility of defining Quietism, see Le Brun, La 
jouissance, ch. 19. 
3 Knox, Enthusiasm, pp. 341-42. 
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XII PROLOGUE 


down of communication, and hostility—hardly the conditions for fruitful phil- 
osophical exchange. Another reason for the philosophical dead-end was the 
inescapably charged political context. When court politics at the highest level 
became involved, more than mere truth was at stake for these two contestants, 
with the same prejudice to philosophical discourse. Of this dimension to the 
debate, more in Chapter One below. Perhaps most detrimentally, Bossuet fell 
rather short of the philosophical acumen of Fénelon, who was certainly astute 
in this domain. The prospect of fruitful discussion between them could never 
have been very great. 

Nonetheless, there is to be found a philosophical encounter of the highest 
caliber. Even before his involvement in the Quietist controversy, Fénelon pro- 
duced a critique of Malebranche’s later position in the controversy. In addi- 
tion, Malebranche was expected by his erstwhile student, Francois Lamy, to 
join the Quietist side, and when he took the other side, an exchange between 
them took place, with Fénelon serving as Lamy’s eminence grise. These materi- 
als, and others from the period, are ample and rich enough for a philosophical 
appreciation of what transpired. 

As its sub-title indicates, this book is a history, in several senses. It is a his- 
tory of the literature of pure love—certainly not all of it, or even close to all 
of it, a staggering amount of great complexity. André Robinet described the 
Quietist controversy just in the period of the Malebranche-Lamy exchange as 
“one of the most indecipherable imbroglios in bibliographical history.’4 The 
imbroglio is avoided here by a set of concerns that serves as a filter of works 
and thus of people who wrote them. So, although Quietist doctrines are to be 
found in other periods, and in places other than France, the debate over pure 
love restricts consideration of them to their relevance to the classical French 
context, roughly the long century from the birth of Descartes (1596) to the 
death of Malebranche (1715, which also saw the demise of both Fénelon and 
the Sun King, Louis XIV). 

A principal concern here is the theoretical basis of pure love. So, for exam- 
ple, although François de Sales at the beginning of the century was important 
to the rise of Quietism, and Jeanne-Marie Bouvier de La Motte Guyon (1648- 
1717) later to its epitome, their writings receive relatively little notice because 
they were mainly devotional, intended to inspire a certain kind of fervor and 
behavior. By contrast, no figure receives more attention here than Fénelon, 
the latter’s confidant, adviser, and great champion, who tried to provide the 
theoretical underpinning of what she was advocating. For this reason, his 


4 Traité de l'amour de Dieu, editor’s introduction, Malebranche, OC x1v, ix. 
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PROLOGUE XIII 


Explication des maxims des saints (1697) was the single most relevant text of 
the whole debate. 

The Explication was produced at the height of the controversy in an effort 
to bring it to an end. The work deployed the strongest kind of argument in 
theology, ultimately the only kind of argument there, the argument from au- 
thority, namely, Scripture and tradition. The work consists of 45 articles which 
he takes to be a “kind of dictionary through definitions” of the terms in which 
love had been discussed by canonical authors of unimpeachable orthodoxy. In 
each article, Fénelon gives two interpretations of the term or expression, one 
which he takes to be false and dangerous, the other, which is his own Quietist 
interpretation, true. He sought to end the controversy by confidently submit- 
ting the work to Rome for approval. In an episode to be discussed at length 
below, the work was condemned, however, and with it the whole Quietist cause 
in France. 

The present book is most of all a history of this controversial debate, intend- 
ing to tell, but also to explain what happened, and why the debate is both inter- 
esting and important. A chronological history emerges, but also a conceptual 
account without which there would be no filter for the material in the chro- 
nology. So, for example, a largely historical introductory chapter is followed 
by a largely analytic chapter dealing with the concept invoked as a test for the 
purity of love. 

This debate can be seen to be of interest and importance from many per- 
spectives: literary (v. Le Brun), political (v. Schmittlein), women’s history 
(v. James) and others. Here, with a philosophical perspective it emerges that 
the pure love debate was driven by two different conceptions of the human 
will. As a result, there were two different views of freedom in play; both can 
be understood by contrast to a third view that all participants in the debate 
sought desperately to avoid. On that view, freedom was understood as simply 
the absence of external constraint, but in a way that to many seemd to be really 
the absence of freedom itself. The view comes from the Stoics’ political notion 
of the free man, who by contrast to the slave, is unbound. Absent from this 
view is any notion of the free agent who is able to do otherwise than he actu- 
ally does. (The Stoics, after all, were fatalistic determinists.) This lack seemed 
to ignore moral responsibility, thus in effect denying real freedom, and so John 
Wycliffe’s view of freedom was condemned by the Council of Constance in 
1415, as were the views of Luther and Calvin by the Council of Trent in 1563.5 


5 Thus the 27th proposition from Wycliffe: “Everything happens by absolute necessity.” Con- 
stance, Session viii; Denzinger. On Trent, much more below. 
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XIV PROLOGUE 


Similarly, in the seventeenth century, Hobbes and Spinoza were regarded as 
pariahs for their espousal of this not-otherwise kind of freedom. 

The alternatives construed freedom as just what was lacking in the con- 
demned view: freedom is the ability to do otherwise. On behalf of the Quietists, 
Fénelon took this ability to be incompatible with determinism, which he there- 
fore denied. On the other hand, all the Jansenists took the ability to be compat- 
ible with determination of the will (by grace or concupiscence). Much more 
on these views below. Meanwhile, once again the relevance of the Quietist 
debate is seen to extend beyond the domain of theology and religion because 
the three views of freedom, i.e. the condemned view and the Jansenist and 
Quietist alternatives to it, represent all the views on offer in the period. 

Why the Quietists and Jansenists each opted in the way they did will be- 
come clear below. Meanwhile, philosophical interest is intensified with the 
realization that these two alternative views essentially represent the two in- 
terpretations of Descartes on the will that have been debated in the recent 
literature. Many have taken Descartes to be a libertarian, others have taken the 
opposite view. So, in each case (the controversy over pure love and the recent 
interpretation of Descartes), there is a single source of controversy (Scripture 
and Descartes), yielding the same opposing interpretations (libertarian and 
non-libertarian conceptions of the will). Moreover, both sides in the historical 
Quietist debate implicitly took themselves to be adhering to Descartes’s posi- 
tion, in effect making the debate an intramural affair among Cartesians. 

The exegetical opportunities afforded by these connections are rich. We can 
understand what Descartes was up to by looking at the Quietist debate, maybe 
only by doing so, and conversely. But there is an obstacle to be overcome. The 
fact of the matter is that in the philosophical literature of the period, the term 
sacrifice is not much in evidence. And this is true in the philosophical works 
even of those like Arnauld and Malebranche who were most aware of the 
theological significance of their views. Regardless of the language, however, 
the issue is present throughout the philosophical literature. It is explicit that 
love of the relevant sort is a form of willing, even its highest form. This love 
is viewed as not just recommended but commanded; everything of value de- 
pends on it. It is a willingness in some sense to sacrifice one’s own interest for 
the sake of the beloved. 

One author who does use the term is the central one, Descartes. For him, the 
will, whose operations are affirmation (vs. denial) and pursuit (vs. avoidance) 
are of a piece with love (vs. hatred). Love and hatred are emotions, involving 
the body, but of a special sort, involving the will. They are caused in a way that 
impels the soul to willingly (de volonté) either join or separate itself from the 
objects of these emotions. Insofar as love joins with the object, the soul forms 
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PROLOGUE XV 


a whole for the sake of which it acts, sometimes to the point of self-sacrifice: 
“.. the love of a good father for his children is so pure that he desires to have 
nothing from them... he imagines that he and they together form a whole of 
which he is not the better part, and so he often puts their interests before his 
own and is not afraid of sacrificing himself in order to save them.”6 

Descartes’s example arouses powerful associations. God so loved the world, 
says John, that he gave his only begotten son so that all might be saved (3:16). 
The filial sacrifice here, though on behalf of the same love, is a self-sacrifice. 
Perhaps different, Abraham’s sacrifice of his son Isaac, or at least his willing- 
ness to do so, is out of love of God, which once demonstrated is sufficient for 
salvation. God reciprocates Abraham’s love by having the angel stay his hand, 
thus saving his own son. The scene was visually depicted often in the period; 
the Jansenizing painter, Philippe de Champaigne, could hardly have ignored it. 
In any case, it is an icon of this book’s topic.’ 

The central concept in the central theme of the Quietist debate is, of course, 
pure love. Because the material discussed here is multi-dimensional (political, 
theological, cultural, women’s history, literary, etc.), many other themes weave 
in and out of the text, and suggest other versions of it. The present version is 
intended to be philosophical. Still, because of the diversity of the material, it 
might be of help here at the start to have a rough, back-of-the-envelope map 
of how it all unfolds. 

The introductory first chapter sketches the main figures relevant to the 
debate (and the surprisingly unexemplary behavior of too many of them), as 
well as the concepts of pure love and the test for it, sacrifice, the relevance of 
theology, and nods at contemporary instances of these concerns. Pure love as 
authenticated in the seventeenth century by the Impossible Supposition was 
an inherently polemical notion. So, Chapter Two seeks to clarify the concept 
by investigating the objections to the concept itself. Though its issues continue 
to be of interest, Quietist debate was an historical phenomenon, coming to 
an end at the end of the seventeenth century. Chapter Three investigates the 
period’s earliest clear indication of it, in the work of François de Sales, and 
the debate between his disciple Jean-Pierre Camus and the Jesuit Antoine 
Sirmond, which in many ways adumbrates that between Fénelon and Bossuet. 
The context becomes a useful one for introducing Mme Guyon and her nem- 
esis Bossuet. In philosophical terms, the different positions on pure love of the 
Quietists and their Jansenist opponents were based on different conceptions 
of the human will, a difference reflected in two different conceptions of human 


6 The Passions of the Soul, 1,79-82; AT X1, 387-89; CSM I, 356-57. 
7 Cover image of this work. 
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XVI PROLOGUE 


freedom, generally described as indifference and spontaneity; this is the topic 
of Chapter Four. Practically every work dealt with in this book was controver- 
sial, none more so than the massive Augustinus of Cornelius Jansenius, which, 
as Chapter Five tries to show, was the textbook for his followers, especially 
(if sometimes only implicitly), in their attacks on the philosophical founda- 
tions of Quietism. Both sides in the Quietist debate had significant philo- 
sophical connections to Descartes—witness just Arnauld on one side and 
Malebranche on the other. So it is important to come to terms, as Chapter Six 
tries to do, with the relevant views of Descartes and why they might be taken, 
however erroneously, to support one side or the other. Chapter Seven focuses 
on a topic found throughout the book, the object of love, particularly whether 
and in what sense it can be the self, the other-than-self, or both together. The 
chapter's title is a slight jeu de mots, since it can refer to either the recipient or 
the motive of love. For Malebranche, however, it is no jeu de mots but the crux 
of his view. If the overall argument of the book is correct, then the principal 
opponent of Quietism, Bossuet, should be a Jansenist. Chapter Eight addresses 
this question whether he was. Chapter Nine turns to how it all ended, and the 
answer in short is that the relevant views of Jansenius, Fénelon, and Descartes 
were condemned by the Church. Finally, Chapter Ten ends the book with some 
ruminations on the tragedy of Quietism, which might be the tragedy of much 
else as well. 

The book is the product of a decade's labor. Along the way, sacrifices (to use 
a term from the book) have been made by many in helping me in ways that are 
obvious to them and to me. Acknowledging them is no sacrifice for me: Robert 
Merrihew Adams, Alberto Frigo, Frédéric Gabriel, Michael Hickson, Simon 
Icard, Jose Maia Neto, Alan Nelson, Larry Nolan, Scott Ragland, Ivo Romein, 
Jean-Pierre Schachter, Kurt Smith, and Julie Walsh. Previously published ver- 
sions of some of the book’s material are acknowledged in the bibliography of 
works cited. 
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Apparatus 


Frequently used abbreviations: 

AT = Descartes, René, Oeuvres, ed. Ch. Adam & P.Tannery (Paris: Vrin, 1996). 

CSM(K) = Descartes, René, The Philosophical Writings, trans. J. Cottingham, R. Stoothoff, 
D. Murdoch (A.Kenny) (Cambridge: University Press, 1985-91). 

FOC = Fénelon, François, Oeuvres complètes (Paris: 1851-52. Reprinted, Geneva: Slatkin 
Reprints, 1971). 

FO = Fénelon, Œuvres, ed. Jacques Le Brun (Paris: Gallimard, 1983) (Pléiade). 

OA = Arnauld, Antoine, Oeuvres (Paris, 1775-87). 

OCB = Oeuvres complètes de Bossuet, ed. F. Lachat (Paris, 1862-75). 

ocM = Malebranche, Nicolas, Oeuvres complètes, ed. A. Robinet (Paris: J. Vrin, 1959-67). 
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CHAPTER 1 


Pure Love 


A perennial question in the branch of ethical theory now called moral psychol- 
ogy is whether one can get beyond self-interest in order to act, even at great 
sacrificial cost to oneself, solely in the interest of another. The belle époque of 
the question was the seventeenth century, especially in France, where it pro- 
vides an Ariadne’s thread that leads through debates over the will, freedom, 
grace, responsibility, and much else, involving the Cartesians, the Jansenists 
and their Jesuit opponents, among many others, beginning at the outset of 
the century with Francois de Sales, and closing with Malebranche, Francois 
Lamy, Bossuet, Fénelon, and others at the end of the century. The most dra- 
matic discussion of the question of sacrifice and self-interest occurred during 
the decade-long Quietist controversy that was brought to an end by Cum alias, 
the Papal Brief of 1699.! The book censured by this document, Explication des 
maxims des saints, was written by Francois de Salignac de La Mothe Fénelon 
(1651-1715), Archbishop of Cambrai and Cartesian fellow-traveler, who was the 
principal champion of the Quietist cause, which took a strong stand on the 
question. 

We might conceive of Quietism as consisting of two closely connected com- 
ponents. One component is mysticism, the view that a direct and unmediated 
contemplative relationship with God is possible: one can, in this life, know 
God face to face. This contemplation is theologically problematic insofar as 
it threatens to nullify the need for the Church, the sacraments, good works, 
and even the incarnate Christ. The possibility of contemplation, however, has 
always been recognized by the Church—it was experienced by Paul, most 
notably—but it has generally been regarded as a relationship that is imposed 
by God on certain individuals, for a limited period of time. This orthodox, 
infused contemplation seemed to differ from the acquired contemplation of 
the Quietists, who thought that they could bring it about by themselves, and 
maintain it as a permanent state. This component of Quietism will reappear 
intermittently below. 

The main concern here is with the other component, which the Quietists 
themselves called pure love. Like most others at the time, the Quietists were 


1 Denzinger, 485-88. For the best introductions to Quietism, see Armogathe, J.-R., Le 
Quiétisme; also, R.A. Knox, 1950. Enthusiasm, ch. XI-XIV; also, Stephen R. Munzer, who 
provides a great deal of relevant context, “Self-abandonment And Self-denial: Quietism, 
Calvinism, and the Prospect of Hell,” pp. 747-81. 
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concerned with understanding and then satisfying what they took to be the 
fundamental moral imperative issued by Christ. When asked for the first of the 
commandments, what must be done to inherit eternal life, he replied, in short, 
love God? As part of the seventeenth-century quest for certainty, many— 
especially but not only the Quietists—were concerned that their love of God 
be of the right sort, that it not be merely self-serving. Hence the appearance 
of many works on the pure love of God, sometimes with just that title—from 
Francois de Sales, or Malebranche, for example. The most important work 
in this regard was the censured book of Fénelon, who in the preface to his 
Maximes distinguished five levels of love of God. At the lowest level, one loves 
God solely for the sake of an expected benefit or reward for doing so, such that, 
according to Fénelon, the putative love is not really love at all, which requires 
at least some measure of self-sacrifice on behalf of the beloved. The other lev- 
els vary with the relative proportions of these two elements. At the highest 
level, self-interest falls away altogether. One is indifferent to everything but the 
interest of the beloved. 

But how can one know with certainty that one is indifferent in this sense, 
that one’s love is pure? With one’s salvation at stake, the question by itself had 
great urgency. But in addition, the seventeenth century was at the same time 
undergoing the “epistemological turn,” when for various reasons philosophers 
were concerned in an unprecedented way with the question of how we can 
know anything at all. The discrepancy between the commonsense view of the 
world and the descriptions of it offered by the new sciences of physics and 
astronomy, the marvelous reports from voyages of discovery, the rise of new 
political entities, and other factors, led to deep concerns about gaining genu- 
ine knowledge. Descartes’s Discourse on the Method (1637) was not the first nor 
the last, but only the most influential effort in this direction. In this context it 
was unexceptional to be asking how we can be sure of our indifference to ev- 
erything but God, or how we can know even what indifference comes to. 

The Quietists proposed a test of loves purity, a linchpin not unlike 
Descartes’s je pense donc je suis in overcoming uncertainty. It came to be 
called, the Impossible Supposition. Here is the most important statement of the 
Impossible Supposition, from Fénelon: 


One can love God with a love that is pure charity, and with no mixture 
of any motive of self-interest. At this stage of love, one loves God amidst 
ills such that one’s love would be no greater were He to fill the soul with 


2 Mark 12:30; Luke 10:27. “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your strength, and with all your mind ; and your neighbor as yourself.” 
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consolation. Neither the fear of punishment nor the desire for recom- 
pense have any part in the love. One no longer loves God for merit, nor for 
perfection, nor for the happiness to be found in loving Him. One would 
love Him as much, even on the Impossible Supposition that He were per- 
force ignorant of that love, or that He willed to make eternally unhappy 
those who might love Him.3 


To repeat, the Impossible Supposition is that God does not know of one’s love 
of Him, or, worse, that God knowingly damns precisely those who love Him. 
So here is the test. If in your love there is a point at which the consequences of 
your loving become so horrendous that you relinquish the love, the love is less 
than pure; it is, to use Fénelon’s term, mercenary. Strictly speaking, it is not love 
at all, but a business deal, a quid-pro-quo, from which you expect some gain. At 
a minimum, it is a relationship against which you guard some interest of your 
own. The sacrifices you are prepared to make are limited and conditional.* 

To take love to be commanded, as it is according to the answer of Christ, is 
to take it to be voluntary, as something for which we can be held responsible. 
In the period, there was no other option than to see it as a function of the 
will. To love is, paradigmatically, to will (velle); the will acts positively. Its nega- 
tive act is its willing refusal to will anything beyond that willing refusal (nolle). 
This binary action of yay or nay has been figuratively expressed, for example, 
as love or hatred. Thus Descartes: “the will simply consists in our ability to do 
or not to do something (that is, to affirm or deny, to pursue or avoid).”> The ac- 
tion of the will in loving is not a matter of sentiment, which in fact might block 
responsibility and merit, as it would for Kant, whose term for it is, in an etymo- 
logical sense, pathological. In the period, such a love was called affective love 
(amour d'affection), as opposed to effective love (amour d’execution), which 
is exhibited in, perhaps consists in, doing the will of the beloved. In a nice 
metaphor, Fénelon described the epitome of the latter sort of love as having a 
kind of aridity or dryness (secheresse). The pure love sought by the Quietists is 
intellectual love driven by sheer force of the will, as opposed to all other forms 
of love, which to one degree or other have a biological dimension. Intuitively, 
the distinction is plausible enough, but in the literature it tends to evaporate 


3 Explication des Maximes des Saints, avertissement, FO 1, 1011. 

4 The other component of Quietism was also subject to epistemological challenge. Gouhier 
points out that illusion “is the permanent threat weighing upon mysticism, analogous to 
Descartes’s identification of error that “consists precisely in the fact that we do not recognize 
it as a case of error” AT VII, 354; CSM II, 245; Gouhier, Fénelon philosophe, p. 79. 

5 Fourth Meditation, AT vir 57; CSM 11, 40. Figuratively, because hating, denying, and avoiding 
might be strictly taken as positive acts. 
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when metaphors of sexual union are deployed to express even the purest 
of love.® 

Like willing generally, love by its nature seems other-directed, at least in 
the sense that it requires an object different from the loving itself. Walking 
can occur by itself; but loving requires an object that is loved. The object that 
is other than the act of loving might, however, be the self who loves. In one 
sense, self- love (amour propre) is precisely the opposite of what is sought by 
the Quietist, for it is an expression for selfishness. Whether there can be a form 
of self-love (amour de soi) that is not selfishness, that is, not mere self-interest, 
is a question that was centrally debated in the seventeenth-century literature, 
a question made no easier by an instability in the terminology itself. 


1 Sacrifice 


What the Quietists sought is not merely what is nowadays called altruism 
(‘others-ism”), a rather tepid term that is neutral with respect to the essential 
element of sacrifice, namely loss. Moreover, sacrifice typically involves ritual 
that endows it with a meaning that transcends the quid-pro-quo calculation 
that can be a part of altruism. Sacrifice means to make holy or sacred, as the 
beaches of Normandy are taken to have been made sacred by the blood spilled 
there. A visit there to the graves, the monuments, the war residue, the site 


6 The distinction of pure love drawn in much of the literature as characteristically Christian 
suggests the distinction between eros and agape. But to be of use here, that distinction itself 
needs sorting. For Barth, the concepts are utterly opposed. Agape is uniquely Christian love, 
described by him in provocatively Quietist terms. It is love that “turns to the other purely for 
the sake of the other ... not ... for itself, [but] simply because it is there as this other, with all 
its value or lack of value. It loves ... with a radically unlimited liberality.” Eros “does not have 
its origin in self-denial, but in a distinctively uncritical intensification and strengthening of 
natural self-assertion.... in all its forms it will always be a grasping, taking possessive love— 
self-love.” The term eros does not appear in the New Testament; agape appears there for the 
first time with the meaning just given. Barth, esp. pp. 173-75, 177. An apparently very different 
account of eros and agape comes from Adams. For him, they are not entirely antithetical 
notions, and certainly do not express, as they are commonly thought to do, the opposition 
between altruism, or benevolence (“the desire for the other person's good”) and self-interest. 
For him, both may, though they need not, be a part of the Christian ethic in the command 
to love God and one another. “The central case of eros is passionate desire for a personal 
relationship. And such desire for a personal relationship need not be based on the belief 
that it would be good for anyone.” A tragic love recognized as such would be an example. 
The relationship is beyond self-interest, because everything might be sacrificed to it. Adams, 
pp. 95-98. A foundational work is Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros. 
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itself, hardly leaves room for any other description. But sacrifice need not be 
on such a rare grand scale. 

Sacrifice, taken just as an anthropological fact, is a response to the aware- 
ness of divine existence. It begins naturally as the inclination to worship, ado- 
ration, or reverence. Aquinas offers some etymological enlightenment on one 
form that it can take by saying that it requires that a man do something sacred 
(facit sacrum).’ But this way of putting it, or of translating Aquinas’s way of 
putting it, is incomplete. For the sacrifice that he has in mind requires not just 
that one do something sacred, but that the act bring about something sacred 
beyond itself. It brings about a sacred relation between God and man. The rela- 
tion is one of, as the Authorized Version puts it, clinging to God.$ “The very fact 
that we wish to cling to God in a spiritual fellowship pertains to reverence for 
God: and consequently the act of any virtue assumes the character of a sacri- 
fice through being done in order that we may cling to God in holy fellowship.”® 

Aquinas makes clear that the sacrifice in question must be of something 
good that, presumably, is in our power or possession. (One cannot sacrifice 
what belongs to another. Nor can one sacrifice what is evil. What that would 
mean is that the “sacrifice” of Isaac, even had the event taken place, is a misno- 
mer. The true sacrifice is Abraham's, viz. his willingness to follow the command 
to kill his son.) Aquinas lists three such goods: external goods, e.g. sharing food 
with a neighbor; the good of the body, which is sacrificed in fasting, or, spec- 
tacularly, in martyrdom; the good of the soul, through inner prayer. 

Augustine worries about the fundamental relation established by sacrifice 
in book ten of the City of God. He begins at a loss even how to describe it. Cult 
(cultus) describes the payment of respect, but includes too many irrelevant 
objects, even the cultivation of plants. Religion captures the notion of a bind- 
ing by respect, but can be used to describe the respect that binds families. His 
use of the term sacrifice for it comes freighted with relevance for the Quietist 
controversy. For he associates it with self-interest. Opening the book with the 
announcement, “that all men desire happiness is a truism,” he then identifies 
the virtuous act which, later reprised by Aquinas, is “designed to unite us to 
God in a holy fellowship” as one “directed to that final Good [namely God] 
which makes possible our true felicity.” 

For the object sacrificed, Augustine offers his version of Psalm 51: “If you 
had wished for a sacrifice, I would certainly have given it: but you will not 


Summa theologiae 2a 2ae q.85.Rp 3. 
Deuteronomy 10:20; Joshua 23:8; Acts 11: 23. 
Summa theologiae 2a 2ae q.85.Rp 1. 

10  Bk.10, chs. 1, 6; pp. 371, 379. 
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delight in holocausts. The sacrifice offered to God is broken spirit; God will not 
despise a heart that is broken and humbled. [Sacrificium Deo spiritus contritus; 
cor contritum et humiliatum Deus non spernet.| ... God does not want the sac- 
rifice of a slaughtered animal, but the sacrifice of a broken heart [sacrificium 
contriti cordis]."" The “broken” spirit is not one suffering from a psychopathol- 
ogy, nor is the heart “broken” merely by disappointment, except in the literal 
sense of a disease of the soul, one resulting from a self-defeating focus on the 
world rather than on God. The soul is broken, as the text itself suggests, in the 
way that a wild animal is broken—its proud will of independence is brought 
under control by being exhausted, worn down. Thus Augustine follows 
Romans 12: 1-2 in going beyond an offering of one’s body as a living sacrifice. 
In addition, the mind must be transformed; it must be renewed in order to 
“discern what is the will of God, what is good and pleasing to God and perfect.’ 

The upshot is that, as later for Aquinas, the highest, most perfect sacrifice 
occurs when the soul offers itself by its virtue. This is the act that makes pos- 
sible our true felicity. Again appealing to Romans, Augustine says that a man “is 
in himself a sacrifice inasmuch as he ‘dies to the world’ so that he may ‘live for 
God. For this also is related to compassion, the compassion a man shows to- 
wards himself. Hence the text, ‘Have compassion on your own soul by making 
yourself acceptable to God” He concludes, more generally: “true sacrifices 
are acts of compassion, whether toward ourselves or towards our neighbors, 
when they are directed towards God; and acts of compassion are intended to 
free us from misery and thus bring us to happiness—which is only attained by 
that good of which it has been said, ‘As for me, my true good is to cling to God’”* 

Augustine says nothing to suggest that sacrifice per se must be disinterested. 
On the contrary, one typically stands to gain from it. Although sacrifice might 
be in one’s interest, it does not involve a quid-pro-quo. On the side of God, 
there is nothing to be gained. Quite apart from the metaphysical arguments 
based on divine impassivity, completeness, etc. that show that God cannot be 
affected in any way, and a fortiori cannot gain from anything we might do, there 
are many Scriptural texts that make the same point, “a long story cut short” by 
a single statement from the Psalmist (16:2): “You are my God, for you have no 
need of my possessions.” Nor, on the side of man, does sacrifice necessarily 
involve loss. To be sure, one might give up a great deal, one’s life for example, 


11 Bk.10, ch. 5; p. 377. 

12 Bk. 10, ch. 6; pp. 379-80. 

13 Bk. 10, ch. 6; pp. 379. Romans 6:11; Ecclesiasticus 30:24. A problematic text, as to both 
meaning and canonicity: Miserere animae tuae placens Deo. 

14 Bk.10, ch. 6; p. 380. 

15 Bk.10, ch. 5; p. 377. 
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but in offering one’s virtue nothing is thereby lost. A text that Augustine could 
have cited is the usually ignored response to Christ’s articulation of the Great 
Commandment in Mark's account (12:32-34): “... And ‘to love [the Lord our 
God] with all your heart, with all your understanding, with all your strength, 
and to love your neighbor as yourself, is worth more than all burnt offerings 
and sacrifices.’ The new kind of sacrifice is one with destruction only of the 
soul’s conformity with the world by its replacement with love of God. Says 
Augustine, “We offer to him, on the altar of the heart, the sacrifice of humility 
and praise, and the flame on the altar is the burning fire of charity.”!6 

Generally, then, God can accept a sacrifice without thereby gaining. And we 
can give without thereby losing anything; even the slaying of an animal was 
never intended as a quid-pro-quo. “If in times gone by our ancestors offered 
other sacrifices to God, in the shape of animal victims ... we are to understand 
that the significance of those acts was precisely the same as that of those now 
performed among us—the intention of which is that we may cleave to God 
and to seek the good of our neighbor to the same end. Thus the visible sacrifice 
is the sacrament, the sacred sign, of the invisible sacrifice.”!” 

Putting all these elements together, a sacrifice is a 1) ritualized, 2) sincere 
3) offering 4) to God 5) of some good 6) in the power or possession of the one 
who sacrifices. 

Clearly, self-interest, one’s true felicity (beati esse) plays a role in Augustine's 
account of sacrifice. Fear for oneself, for example, might likely have been part 
of the initial motivation for sacrifice as a form of worship. But that by itself 
poses no objection to the Quietist account of pure love. For only in the fifth 
stage of love does self-interest disappear altogether. What is true of the individ- 
ual’s progression was likely true of the historical progression of those leading 
up to those whose love is pure. Once again, ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. 
The question for the Quietist is whether, consistent with Augustine’s account, 
sense can be made of the Impossible Supposition as a test of the purity of 
sacrifice, which allows of degrees of purity. Meanwhile, although self-interest 
might play a role, even an indispensable role in the genesis of pure love, it is, 
far from essential to sacrifice, excluded from it. In particular, the Impossible 
Supposition is not the colossal loss without recompense its critics had made it 
out to be. We need not, and, in the purest case, do not, suffer a loss in order to 
realize some gain. 

According to Stroumsa, the widely acknowledged revolution in religious 
thought in late antiquity was not, as is generally thought, the shift from 


16  Bk.10, ch. 3, p.375. 
17 Bk.10, ch. 5; p.377. 
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polytheism to monotheism, a thesis that is intractably complex and, moreover, 
contentious. Rather, it was a change in the conception of religion itself, from 
a public, civic ritual practiced in common, to a private, internal devotion vol- 
untarily undertaken by an individual, even when practiced in a community. 
Central to this passage was the substitution of non-bloody for bloody sacrifice.!® 

Stroumsa is interested in the issue of God’s place, beginning with a literal 
spatial location. With the bloody sacrifice of an animal, God is present at the 
sacrifice as a recipient of it, which is to say, in the Temple, the only place sac- 
rifice was permitted, performed by a priestly cast. With the destruction of the 
Temple (70 AD), God is literally displaced. 

The response to the absence of God, was cleaved in two directions in the 
Christian offshoot of Judaism. The two directions were largely incompatible 
in a way unnoticed, or insufficiently emphasized by Stroumsa. On the one 
hand, the relocation of God within individuals led to prayer, and then the con- 
tinual prayer of the mystics, as the new sacrifice. On the other, there was the 
emergence, and then the ritualization, of martyrdom. The willing Christians 
were perceived outliers, offered in pagan garb, in the new Temple, of the 
Coliseum." This version of self-sacrifice was a throwback to bloody sacrifice, 
where the martyrs were not just the bearers of sacrifice, but were themselves 
the sacrifice.2° These martyrs anticipate those Quietists whose “martyr com- 
plex” seemingly led them to positively will their own damnation as a sign of 
their divine love. Beyond this early history, the central Catholic rite of the Mass 
is described as a sacrifice. Its central component of the Eucharist has been 
seen as superseding previous bloody sacrifices, including that of Christ. The 
fifth-century, late Church Father John Chrysostom ruminates on the Eucharist 
as follows: 


Do we not offer a daily sacrifice? Indeed, we offer it every day, represent- 
ing [Christ's] death. Why is this a single sacrifice rather than multiple 
sacrifices? ... We offer the same person, not one today and another to- 
morrow, but always the same offering.... There is a single high priest who 
has offered the sacrifice that purifies us. Today, we offer what has already 
been offered, an inexhaustible sacrifice. This is done as a memorial 
[anamnesis] of what was done then, for it was said. ‘Do this in memory 


18 Cf. Laude, for whom the Fénelon-Bossuet debate ultimately concerned not just man’s 
relation to God, but the phenomenon of religion itself. Cf. p. 57. 

19 Stroumsa, pp. 133-34. 

20  Stroumsa, p. 135. Stroumsa draws attention to contemporary martyrs, the suicide bomb- 
ers, the 9/11 terrorists in particular. p. 136. 
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of me. We do not offer another sacrifice, as the high priest once did, but 
continuously offer the same sacrifice, or rather, we re-present it.?! 


2 The Theological Idiom 


A hundred years ago, Etienne Gilson advanced the thesis and then demonstrat- 
ed that Descartes’s doctrine of freedom, and to that extent his doctrine of the 
will, cannot be understood without the theological context. The importance of 
this connection is doubled since Descartes on these topics is the philosophi- 
cal foundation of the Quietist debate, or the fulcrum rather, since both sides 
in one fashion of relied on his support. The importance of the connection is 
re-doubled, since the converse of Gilson’s thesis is true of the Quietist debate, 
viz, that the debate cannot be understood without its connection to Descartes. 

That philosophical and theological accounts of freedom of the will should be 
tightly interwoven in this period should come as no surprise. Descartes died in 
1650, but despite his conscious efforts to segregate philosophical and theologi- 
cal concerns, even nearly a half century later, the heyday of the debate moved 
without notice back and forth from one domain to the other. Bardout takes the 
Quietist debate, specifically insofar as it was engaged by Malebranche, to have 
been a “strictly theological” debate.22 Perhaps so; but it is also one, particularly 
at that time, that translates almost point by point, into philosophical terms: 
consequentialist, deontological, determinist, libertarian, fatalist, etc. 

An obstacle to this translatability, in both directions, is that the actual lan- 
guage of the debate is primarily theological. The term grace is a good example, 
witnessing to some of the most creative and discriminating thought of some 
of the best minds of the four centuries leading up to the Quietist debate, for 
the good reason that all were nominally convinced that grace is necessary for 
salvation. The doctrine of grace is the recognition that humans are not fully 
in control of their lives, that there is an imponderable dimension to life, es- 
pecially with respect to what is valued most, viz. happiness, whatever that is 
taken to be. Even an atheist tradition such as the Epicurean recognizes this 
dimension, attributing happiness ultimately to chance (which is a good model 
for understanding the operation of grace from a human point of view). From 
this point of view, patience with teasing out the details of doctrines of grace 
might prove worthwhile. 


21 Chrysostom, Homilies on the Letter to the Hebrews, 17.3; cited, Stroumsa, pp. 131-32. 
22  Bardout, p. 55. 
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Another example of linguistic or conceptual inaccessibility is reference to 
Hell, in some formulations of the Impossible Supposition, for example. Not 
many people nowadays believe in Hell. But unlike other things taken not to 
exist, the concept is not “culturally available”? Literally, it is too quaint and 
archaic for polite conversation. Worse, taken seriously, Hell is morally repul- 
sive as a concept, epitomizing the classical problem of evil: how can an om- 
nipotent, omnibenevolent deity create a world which results in anyone from it 
being condemned there?24 

The disappearance of Hell from intellectually respectable discourse is an in- 
teresting one. D.P Walker traces the concept’s decline to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, at which point Hell was an exoteric doctrine promulgated as a deterrent. 
With the hypocrisy entailed by such a reduced status, the concept could not 
have long survived.?5 The primary focus of Walker’s book is on England in this 
period. Whether there is a parallel history in France is an open question. What 
seems unquestionable is the face-value acceptance of the doctrine as true, and 
not just useful, among those involved in the Quietist controversy. 

The more relevant question, in any case, is why it appeared in the first place, 
and the answer is that it is required by Christianity: the Redemption has sense 
only if there is, in some sense, an impending Hell to be saved from.26 The more 
urgent question, at least for the present discussion, is whether Hell can have 
a sense stripped of its aspects that offend polite conversation, but in a way 
that does not obviate the Redemption. Clearly, the point of the Impossible 
Supposition framed in language of eternal hellfire is to dramatize the serious- 
ness of sin’s consequences. But despite its traditional iconography, Hell need 
not be read as an unending physical torture of the body. For one thing, there is 
no body of the sort that can be physically tortured; for another, the punishment 
is eternal in the sense of being outside of time, beyond the end of time. The 
efforts of Bosch and so many others, including the scriptural accounts them- 
selves, can be read as a figurative way to express an immaterial, non-temporal 
concept. On one view, in fact, salvation is not from God’s wrath, but from the 


23 The expression comes from Paul Veyne, Did the Greeks Believe their Myths? 

24  Walls’s Hell: The logic of damnation deals largely with the apparent incompatibility of Hell 
with traditionally identified divine attributes. 

25 The Decline of Hell: Seventeenth-century discussions of eternal torment The otherwise use- 
ful scholarship of Walker's book is rather spoiled by an ironic tone of disdain and conde- 
scension with respect to his central concept, among other things he discusses. It is one 
thing to reject views as false, but quite another to treat them with contempt. The former 
does not preclude enlightenment from study of the views; the latter tends to occlude 
enlightenment, even just because of distraction. 

26 Catechism of the Catholic Church, 1033-35; pp. 221-22. 
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self-inflicted loss immediately incurred by sin, namely, separation from God. 
This is a current view, but also one that is found throughout the period.27 

The point of the Impossible Supposition can be made by a much weaker 
hypothesis. Suppose, not Hell, but some great loss. In fact, the loss need not 
be great at all; it can be vanishingly small, so long as it represents a genuine 
sacrifice, without compensating gain. Malebranche thought that the absolute 
sacrifice tested for by the Impossible Supposition was psychologically impos- 
sible. The consequence of his view, which he accepted, was that suicide as 
total annihilation was preferable and would be chosen by any informed agent 
over the least barely perceptible pain for eternity. (Why he held the view will 
be discussed below.) That is, what is at stake here is genuine sacrifice of any 
sort, however slight. Nonetheless, to emphasize its quality as genuine, the 
seventeenth-century conceit of the Impossible Supposition will be given a run 
for its money in the next Chapter below. 


3 Freedom and Volition 


From at least as early as Aquinas, there has been a tendency in philosophy to 
regard intellect and will co-equally as the principal faculties of the mind or 
soul. The will is understood as the active faculty, and the intellect as the passive 
faculty, receiving information on the basis of which the will is able to act. The 
tendency, certainly, is found throughout the seventeenth century, including in 
the pivotal figure, Descartes, although in published work it is more obviously 
found in his would-be disciple Malebranche. On Descartes’s co-equal treat- 
ment of will and intellect, his correspondence is explicit. He corrects a mistake 
of another would-be follower of his in these terms: “where you say ‘Willing and 
understanding differ only as different ways of acting in regard to different ob- 
jects, I would prefer ‘They differ only as the activity and passivity of the same 
substance.’ For strictly speaking, understanding is the passivity of the mind 
and willing is its activity.’28 


27 “To die in mortal sin without repenting and accepting God’s merciful love means re- 
maining separated from him forever by our own free choice. This state of definitive 
self-exclusion from communion with God and the blessed is called ‘hell’” Catechism of 
the Catholic Church, 1033; p. 221. This text could have been written by almost any of the 
authors discussed below. 

28 To Regius, May 1641. AT 111, 372; CSMK 182. Also, Principles 1, 33-36; AT VIIIA, 17-18; 
CSM I, 204-05. In the Meditations, Descartes goes only so far as to call the faculties of 
understanding and of choice or freedom of the will “concurrent causes” of error when it 
occurs. AT VII, 56; CSM II, 39. 
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The theoretical articulation of intellect and will has by no means reflected 
their initially coequal status, however. The conceptual refinement of intellect 
far outstrips anything devoted to the will. So, in Descartes, for instance, a role 
for the will emerges only in the fourth Meditation, in what some reputable 
scholars regard as a minor side-issue of the larger work. And, despite the far 
greater prominence of the will in Malebranche, the ontology of volition is not 
directly addressed at all. Instead, it needs to be constructed for him from bits 
and hints—this, from one who took himself to be articulating the ontology of 
Descartes’s system. 

Why the mismatch between the intellect/will parallel and the unequal 
treatment of them? One reason is that with respect to the will, Descartes is 
a minimalist. Persuaded by warnings from Mersenne, he assiduously (if not 
always successfully) avoided theology as a potentially disastrous obstacle to 
his philosophical aspirations. He engaged theologically relevant issues in the 
Fourth Meditation for metaphysico-methodological reasons, and did so only to 
the minimal extent sufficient to his philosophical purposes, and, rather clearly, 
with an eye to ensuring orthodoxy in the expression of his views. In particu- 
lar, he was concerned to show how we can make mistakes, both cognitive and 
moral, without thereby impugning the omnipotent creator. The mistakes are 
not His, according to Descartes, but ours, voluntarily. 

There is a perhaps deeper reason for the mismatch, viz. the epistemologicsl 
status of the will. Nowhere does Descartes list the will (or freedom) among 
those things that are clearly and distinctly perceived, which is to say, in the 
technical sense of the term, we have no idea of it. How then do we know it? He 
says, of freedom, that it is “something of which we have an immediate grasp 
and which we experience within ourselves.”29 For Malebranche, we know that 
we are free, and that we have a will in the way that we know pain. We are im- 
mediately aware of these things just because they are in us, as modes of our 
thought or forms of consciousness. Thus he equates consciousness with what 
he calls ‘inner sensation, as opposed to pain, which is an outer sensation in the 
sense that it directed outward, to a part of the body—but only in this sense. 
A pain, like a volition, is in the mind, immediately sensed.2° Fénelon, though 


29 Principles 1, 41; AT VIII, 20; CSM I, 206. To be sure, Descartes does say that “we cannot will 
anything without knowing that we will it, nor could we know this except by means of an 
idea.” The “idea,” however, is just a mental state, not an object that could be clearly and 
distinctly known: “I do not claim that the idea is different from the act itself” Descartes: 
28 January, 1641; CSMK, 172. In this sense, our idea of a volition is like our idea of pain, 
which though clearly perceived is not distinctly perceived. In the technical sense, we have 
no idea of it, either. 

30 OCM VI, 163; SAT 198, 238-39. 
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opposed by Malebranche in the Quietist debate, was of one (Cartesian) mind 
with him on the epistemology of volition: “I am free, and I cannot doubt this; 
I have an intimate and unshakable conviction that I can will and not will, that 
there is in me a choice [election] not only between willing and not willing, but 
also among various volitions [volontés], about the variety of objects presented 
to me. I sense that I am, as Scripture says, in the hand of my own counsel."31 
For these Cartesians, to say that volitions are, like pains, only sensed is to say 
that, strictly speaking, they are not genuinely known, even if we are certain of 
their occurrence. 

Even the previous history of the concept of volition is nebulous. According 
to Demos, Plato had no view on freedom of choice because he was unaware of 
any issue with respect to it. Still, he points to texts wherein, according to Plato, 
man is left by the gods to choose the type of his own life (Laws 904B), and 
to choose, with responsibility for choosing, his own daimon (Republic 17E).52 
Such assertions by Plato are, of course, unexceptional. No one, not even a hard 
determinist, would argue that the language should be purged of such terms 
as choice and its cognates. The issue lies in whether the terms are thought to 
express volitions of a philosophically significant sort. 

One thing that is clear, however, is that from the outset volition was a foren- 
sic notion. The third book of Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics begins with an 
enthymematic argument: 


Since, then, excellence has to do with affections and actions, and in re- 
sponse to what people do we praise and censure them, whereas in re- 
sponse to what is counter-voluntary we feel sympathy for them, and 
sometimes even pity, those inquiring into the subject of excellence must 
presumably determine the boundaries of the voluntary and the counter- 
voluntary; and to do so is also useful for framing laws, when it comes to 
fixing honours and methods of forcible correction.55 


The enthymeme of Aristotle’s argument is plausible enough: we praise or 
blame for achieving and failing to achieve excellence. But the analysis of ex- 
cellence as including voluntariness appears only when praise and blame are 
considered. We praise or blame only those who voluntarily achieve or fail to 
achieve excellence. Throughout his sophisticated analysis of voluntariness, 
it is praise-and-blameworthiness that is its criterion, although sometimes its 


31 Démonstration, FO 11, 570. 
32 Demos, p. 333. 
33 _uo9b30; ed. Broadie and Rowe, 122-23. 
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application is not obvious. If a man does something shameful to avoid some 
greater evil, the voluntariness of what he does is indicated by whether we 
praise, or condemn, the action, rather than, for example, just pitying the man. 

By the time of Aquinas, the forensic function of the concept comes to be 
cited as an argument for its instantiation. After reviewing the arguments for 
and against human free will, Aquinas decides the question as follows: “I answer 
that, Man has free will: otherwise counsels, exhortations, commands, prohibi- 
tions, rewards, and punishments would be in vain.3+ There must be free will, 
and thus volitions, given the applicability of these forensic notions. 

The notion of freedom is no less elusive than that of the will itself. The ear- 
liest use of the root verb was by Herodotus to describe the alternative to the 
maintenance of despotic rule (History 4137). Bobzien points out that it had a 
dual application, at the levels of the polis and of the person (a rather Platonic 
image of the person as the polis writ small). Both could be tyrannized or en- 
slaved. Later, in Sophocles, it came to mean acquittal, or absolution of blame. 
Bobzien points out also that philosophers, the Stoics most notably, made met- 
aphorical use of the notion by applying it internally to the soul: “in order to be 
free, one must not be the slave of one’s passions, or under the tyranny of one’s 
desires for external, material goods.”35 The anticipation of Descartes herein is 
striking, in multiple respects: the notion of freedom as a forensic notion re- 
lated to praise and especially blame, relying on the absence of both internal 
and external interference. 

Descartes is no less the pivotal figure for philosophical theories of the will 
than he was for theories of the intellect and much else, then and thereafter. 
The debates about exactly what he held on many topics continue to rage, but 
none have been more irresolvable, or less complimentary to him, than those 
over the will. His views on the will been taken to be unstable and revisable 
without notice, fragmentary and incomplete, inconsistent and even incoher- 
ent. Moreover, in the context of the Quietist controversy, a successful account 
of his views, even one acknowledged as such, would be far from the end of 
story because of the use to which his views were put. The fact of the matter is 
that each side of the controversy drew support from Descartes in arguing their 
opposing positions. 

The background to Descartes’s view of the will is found in a debate whose 
roots extend to the previous century and the Protestant Reformation. Luther 
and Calvin were read by the mid-sixteenth-century Council of Trent as hereti- 
cally denying free will and thereby moral responsibility in humans. Roughly 


34 Summa theologica, q. 83, art. 1, body; vol. 1, p. 418. 
35 Bobzien, p. 338. 
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put, these Reformers were seen as holding that divine grace is necessary and 
sufficient for salvation, that those and only those endowed with grace are 
saved, which left no role for human freedom in the salvific drama. However, 
exactly which contrasting view of freedom was endorsed by the Council was 
left unclear. Later in the century, the Jesuit Luis de Molina sought to clarify the 
Catholic position. To be sure, grace was necessary for salvation, but everyone 
had it, and so the difference that distinguished the saved from the damned was 
due to human freedom. The will was taken to be indifferent in the sense that its 
exercise of any given choice it might make could have been otherwise under 
the same circumstances. In short, he proposed a view that nowadays would be 
called libertarian. 

Others in the Counter-reformation, the Catholic response to Luther and 
Calvin, saw Molina’s view as tending toward the opposite heresy of Pelagianism, 
that those who are saved effectively save themselves. They instead appealed to 
the views of Augustine. One of them was the Cardinal Bérulle, who charged 
a member of the French Oratory that he had founded with the refutation of 
Molina’s view. Guillaume Gibieuf duly published De libertate (1630), a work that 
drew the official approbation of, among others, Bishop Cornelius Jansenius, 
who ten years later published the Augustinus, which intensified and extended 
the debate to the point of becoming the single most important seventeenth- 
century text on the will. 

What Jansenius said about the will and freedom is long and unobvious. 
Moreover, his book came to be condemned as heretical. More precisely, five 
propositions said to be somehow contained in the book were condemned. His 
defenders argued variously that either the propositions were not in the book, 
or not there in the sense in which they were condemned, the result of which 
was further condemnations and further such defenses. Nonetheless, there are 
certain views that at a certain level of straightforwardness are characteristic of 
his thinking. One is a rejection of indifference in the libertarian sense as the 
essence of freedom, in favor of what nowadays would be called compatibilism. 
An act’s freedom is compatible with its occurring under circumstances such 
that only it could occur. For freedom consists instead in spontaneity, a neces- 
sity of a certain kind. The language used to draw the distinction between it and 
the necessity that destroys freedom varied (internal/external constraint, ne- 
cessity/compulsion), but the thrust is tolerably clear: the free is what is under 
our control such that it occurs just in case we will it. In fact, whatever is in our 
power is so in virtue of our will, which is therefore essentially free. “This is the 
very root of all freedom,” said Jansenius.° To have a will is to be free. 


36 Augustinus, 111, bk 6, ch. 5; pp. 261-62. 
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Now, Descartes generally sought to avoid theological issues, but on this one 
it would have been hard to avoid taking a stance, at least by implication. And 
so, in a very important text of the Fourth Meditation, Descartes seems clearly 
to take a compatibilist position. He says 


I could not but judge that something which I understood so clearly was 
true; but this was not because I was compelled so to judge by any external 
force, but because a great light in the intellect was followed by a great 
inclination in the will, and thus the spontaneity and freedom of my belief 
was all the greater in proportion to my lack of indifference.>” 


On the other hand, he also says, in a letter to the Jesuit Mesland, that 


... when a very evident reason moves us in one direction, although mor- 
ally speaking we can hardly [vix] move in the opposite direction, ab- 
solutely speaking we can. For it is always open to us to hold back from 
pursuing a clearly known good, or from admitting a clearly perceived 
truth, provided we consider it a good thing to demonstrate the freedom 
of our will by so doing.58 


Many have taken this to be a clear assertion of libertarianism. So it appears 
that unless Descartes’s view is indeed inconsistent or even incoherent, it is un- 
stable. At a minimum there is ambiguity or at least unclarity in what he has to 
say on this central issue. As will be seen below, Descartes’s followers tended to 
resolve the bifurcation, some on one side some on the other. 

Each of the major contestants in the Quietist controversy was linked to 
Descartes—Malebranche obviously so, and therefore his disciple Lamy too, 
but also Bossuet, who was known as a Cartesian sympathizer, and especially 
Fénelon, whose Démonstration explicitly deploys the method of doubt, as- 
serts the cogito, valorizes clear and distinct ideas, rejects the alleged circular- 
ity of the Meditations, etc. It is no exaggeration to say that, philosophically, 
the Quietist affair was an intramural event among Cartesians. The upshot was 
that significant aspects of the two competing views in the Quietist affair de- 
rive from Descartes, whose relevant statements sometime seem to support one 
view, sometimes the other, and at other times appear ambiguous in the way his 
own statements do. 


37 AT vi1,58-59;CSM II, 41. “Compatibilist’ in the sense of regarding freedom as compatibile 
with determination of the will. 
38 AT IV, 173; CSMK I, 245. 
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There is one view of Descartes’s doctrine of the will that is so highly criti- 
cal of it that the whole debate over Quietism is threatened with irrelevance. If 
there are no wills, there are no volitions, and if love is an act of the will, indeed 
paradigmatically so, then there is no love, pure or otherwise. The view that 
there are no wills is to be found in Gilbert Ryle’s Concept of Mind, a landmark 
work of the twentieth century. Its aim is to show the absurdity of a widespread 
doctrine, “which hails chiefly from Descartes,” according to which minds and 
bodies are mutually exclusive kinds of things, with episodes in the one, called 
upon to explain aspects of the latter. The short of a long story is that thoughts 
in the mind explain, inter alia, meaningful behavior of the body, in particular, 
intelligent speech. The machine that is the body is somehow inhabited by a 
ghost. The absurdity of the view, according to Ryle, is to represent the facts of 
one logical type as if they belonged to another. It involves a “category mistake,” 
like asking to see the university when one has already been shown the colleges, 
library, sports building, etc. The category mistake of the view is to treat the 
mind as if it were an occurrent thing, like the body, whereas in fact it should be 
understood in terms of behavior, and dispositions to behave, of the body. So to 
say that Smith believes that it is raining is not to say that there is some process 
immaterially taking place in a thing without place called Smith’s mind. Rather, 
Smith’s belief consists, all other thing being equal, in such facts as that he is 
carrying an open umbrella, that he replies affirmatively when asked whether 
he thinks it is raining, etc.39 This metaphysical behaviorism, as it is called, was 
played out over the following half- century, and now, without the resurrec- 
tion of the ghost in the machine, has few adherents. But a part of Ryle’s attack 
aimed at Descartes still resonates and is relevant here. 

The mistake of the “myth of volitions” is different from that of the “ghost 
in the machine” (of which it is nonetheless a part). To talk about the mind’s 
volitions is to talk not about something of a different category of existence, but 
about what does not exist at all. For there are no volitions. Ryle’s first argument 
for this conclusion, developed in inimitably, and devastating, fashion, is that 
no one ever describes or explains his behavior in terms of volitions. 


No one ever says such things as that at 10 a.m. he was occupied in will- 
ing this or that, or that he performed five quick and easy volitions and 
two slow and difficult volitions between midday and lunch-time. An ac- 
cused person may admit or deny that he did something, or that he did 
it on purpose, but he never admits or denies having willed.... Novelists 
describe the actions, remarks, gestures and grimaces, the daydreams, 


39 Ryle, ch.1, esp. pp. 1-23. 
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deliberations, qualms and embarrassments of their characters; but 
they never mention their volitions. They would not know what to say 
about them.*° 


This is not to say that for Ryle there is no distinction to be drawn between 
voluntary and involuntary behavior, still less that there are no grounds for pun- 
ishment and reward, blame and praise. On the contrary, it is precisely when 
evaluative concepts, particularly negative ones, are applied that voluntariness 
becomes relevant. “He is accused of making a noise, and the guilt is his, if the 
action was voluntary, like laughing; he has successfully excused himself, if he 
satisfies us that it was involuntary, like a sneeze."#1 

Ryle eliminates the will and its acts of volition as a causal explanation of 
voluntary behavior, but he does not eliminate the distinction between volun- 
tary and involuntary behavior. Nor does he impugn the practice of distinguish- 
ing some behavior, or those who perform it, as strong-willed. However, such 
claims are not explanations of the behavior, but descriptions of it. So the inves- 
tigation of whether someone sneezed deliberately and is therefore culpable is 
not the determination of whether there occurred a private act of volition as its 
cause, but whether the sneezer was unprepared for it, surprised and chagrined 
by it, etc. In short, Ryle’s analysis of the will is not obviously different from his 
analysis of the intellect. Both are grounded in metaphysical behaviorism. 

If Ryle’s critique of Descartes is at all plausible, then the interpretation of 
the Quietist debate as grounded in Descartes’s doctrine of the will, whatev- 
er that doctrine might be, is clearly threatened. But the debate itself stands, 
unaffected. For Rylean behaviorism can have a version of voluntary action 
and willingness to sacrifice that provides no less traction to the debate than 
does Cartesian dualism. The point is that, once again, the significance of the 
Quietism debate transcends its context, not just theological but philosophi- 
cal as well. This is not to say, however, that it can be understood apart from 
that context. 


4 A Tawdry Affair 


Thomas Mann's Magic Mountain (1924) is a book, huge in every sense, that is 
nonetheless a microcosm of something else much larger, a general breakdown 


40 P. 64. Part of his argument is the observation that Plato and Aristotle never mention voli- 
tions in their psychological or ethical theories. Ibid. p. 65. 
41 See. p. 69. 
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of society. In the controlled environment of a mountain sanatorium, where 
time is made to stand still, protracted ideological discussions unfold; but 
then—here is Milan Kundera’s take: 


Over several pages we witness an enormous confusion where words lose 
their meaning, and the debate is all the more violent because the posi- 
tions are interchangeable. Some two hundred pages later, at the end of 
the novel (the war is soon to break out), all the patients in the sanatorium 
fall into an irrational irritability, inexplicable hatreds; then Settembrini 
insults Naphta and the two invalids go off to fight a duel that will end in 
the suicide of one of them; and suddenly we understand that what sets 
men against one another is not irreconcilable ideological antagonism 
but an aggressivity beyond the rational, an obscure, unexplained force 
for which ideas are merely a screen, a mask, a pretext.#2 


Mann’s sanatorium might be a metaphor for the world just before the Great 
War, and for much else besides, including the Quietist controversy. One reads 
about the conniving, backbiting, and outright hostility of the Quietist contro- 
versy, one’s sympathies and loyalties shift and begin to careen, and at some 
point one cannot help but ask, or exclaim rather, what is this all about? For 
among many other things, the controversy was a sad and tawdry affair—and 
was perceived as such even in the period. 

Ironies abound throughout the affair. Perhaps the greatest of them was that 
like all the participants, the two champions adhered to a religion enjoining 
them to love one another, to love even their enemies, and to turn the other 
when struck on the cheek. It was as if in debating the nature of pure love they 
especially were disabled from practicing it. The behavior was not unnoticed. 
In the dying embers of Quietism after the condemnation of Fénelon’s book, an 
anonymous letter was published that began by saying that although Fénelon 
might have definitively given up defense of his position, not everyone has, and 
not just the Protestant Jurieu, who argues that Bossuet is no less Quietist than 
Fénelon. “Do not think that Catholics, who have love and zeal for the Church, 
let pass the assembly of our Prelates without noticing their cowardice and in- 
iquity, where the spirit of the Court holds more sway than that of Christ ... 
eternally to the shame of the French clergy.’43 Within the two years before 


42 Kundera, Testaments, p. 161. Kundera does not quite put it this way, but the collective 
madness here represented is that of the Great War itself. 

43 A letter froma theologian to Monsigneur, the Bishop of Meaux, for whom it is demonstrated 
that Monsieur of Cambrai did not hold the errors imputed to him, and that it was not in his 
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the condemnation, Morell wrote to Leibniz: “Shouldn’t tears of blood be shed 
upon considering the disputes of these people over the love of God.... They 
show thereby that they know neither love of God nor of man.” Speaking spe- 
cifically of Fénelon and Bossuet, he said: “If these men had any love of God, 
they would not be tearing each other apart and condemning each other so cru- 
elly; how can a Christian claim to love God while he hates his neighbor?”# The 
Pope himself is supposed to have observed that “in Cambrai [Fénelon], God is 
perhaps loved too much, and in Meaux [Bossuet], man not enough.” 

The seamy side of the controversy was underlined by the state-supported 
mistreatment of some notable figures with Quietist tendencies. Molinos 
wound up spending the last decade of his life in prison, but he was accused not 
only of spreading heresy, but also, based on correspondence that came to light, 
of practicing a love that was anything but pure. (The suspicion of such behav- 
ior among the Quietists persisted even in France, though with little evidence, 
throughout the controversy.) The case of François Malaval (1627-1719) was very 
different. The life and works of this blind mystic of Marseilles suggest that had 
he been born a century earlier or later, he would have been a candidate for 
canonization as a saint.#5 Similarly, Mme Guyon’s early confessor, François de 
Lacombe was hounded ultimately only because of that role, finally dying half- 
mad in the last of the prisons he was confined in. Mme Guyon herself, the 
fulcrum of the Quietist debate, was brutally interrogated, harassed, confined 
to convents, imprisoned in the Bastille— in short, hers was the life of a vulner- 
able enemy of Bossuet. Of her, more in the next chapter below. 

A suggestion about the significance of this persecution comes indirectly 
from a comment about the Jansenist opponents of Quietism. Jean Laporte 
is second to none in the equity and insight in his writing on the topic of 
Jansenism, and here is his summary statement of the Christian ethic according 
to Arnauld. “Virtue is something that is entirely internal, consisting in the good 
will, which obeys the moral law because of the law itself... It is the confor- 
mity of the human will with God’s will. But, in addition, this love tends toward 
the possession of the beloved, which is our sovereign good and happiness... 


sense that his book and the 23 propositions taken from it were condemned, p. 5. The rest of 
the text confirms what the title suggests, that the author is a partisan of Fénelon; but the 
shame imputed is not restricted to Bossuet. 

44 20 June 1697, 14 August 1698; Leibniz, Textes inédits, ed. Gaston Grua 1, pp. 111, 129. 

45 On the other hand, Malaval is not a clear example of Quietism as understood here. His 
interest was in pure contemplation, not pure love. See Vincens, Charles, “Un Quiétiste 
Marseillais: précurseur de Molinos et Fénelon.” Note, however, that Malaval was con- 
cerned before the fact to dissociate himself from the first of the two authors in Vincens’s 
title; see the Lettre de Monsieur Malaval.... 
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It is a transformation of man into God,” whose full completion comes with 
the Beatific Vision. The question raised here by this summary is how the 
Jansenist ethic of Arnauld differs from the Quietist ethic of Fénelon. Notably, 
the Kantian elements of the good will and the deontological character of the 
law, and the pantheist tinge generally perceived in the Quietist ethic are attrib- 
uted to the Jansenist ethic. Arnauld is also said to hold as the core of his ethic 
the extreme view that only God must be loved,*’ which seems at times to be 
Fénelon’s view as well. To be sure, the dour, rigorism of Jansenism would never 
be mistaken for the more relaxed morality of Quietism, but it looks as if there is 
a distinction here without a difference, such that one looks for an explanation 
of the distinction apart from what is distinguished. 

One obvious explanation is scapegoating, an especially pertinent meta- 
phor in a book on sacrifice. A model for understanding the ill treatment of 
Quietism is the persecution of witchcraft, which precisely at the end of the 
seventeenth century was coming to an end in France and elsewhere.**In both 
cases, otherwise inexplicable ills of society are attributed to an available and 
expendable minority who are then ritualistically exterminated. For tragically 
obvious reasons, the stereotype of the victims, found even in the language to 
describe them, remains remarkably the same.*9 The geography of the witch- 
craze corroborates Trevor-Roper’s scapegoat explanation of it; the persecution 
was most obvious not in predominantly Catholic or Protestant areas, but in the 
contested borderlands between them. If the threat represented by Quietism 
can be understood in the same terms, then the condemnation of Quietism ex- 
acted from Rome by Louis and his Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
undid Protestant civil liberties, are part of the same phenomenon. Moreover, 
their role as scapegoats is linked to the Quietists’ own psychology, at least of 
some of them. 

There is a text from the period that links the pure love espoused by the 
Quietists to the scapegoat concept. Pierre-Valentin Faydit (1644-1709) pub- 
lished in 1699 two Theological letters on the new opinions of our times to Mme 
Marquise D—.5° The second of the letters is entitled The spiritual Telemaque, 


46 La doctrine de Port-royal, p. 211. 

47 See Laporte, La doctrine de Port-royal, chs. 4 & 5, which explicitly establishes just this 
thesis. 

48  Schmittlein explicitly connects the great witch hunt with the persecution of Quietism, 
among other scapegoat phenomena. Pp. 16-17. Of Schmittlein’s account, more immedi- 
ately below. 

49 See Norman Cohen, xi, for the gist. 

50 The title of the first letter is Presbytéromachie, subtitled, in translation, “or the battle 
between two famous priests, inventors of new doctrines, Michel de Molinos and Louis 
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or the mystical novel on divine love and the natural love condemned by 
HH Pope Innocent XII. The work is highly critical of Fénelon, who is indicted 
for holding false ideas of prayer, happiness, charity, and the nature of God. Of 
particular interest is a thought experiment proposed by Faydit that he draws 
from Augustine: suppose that you get all that you would ever want on condi- 
tion of never seeing God; no Christian would accept this, he says.5! The pos- 
sibility envisaged by Fénelon of eternal damnation as a result of loving God, 
is vicious not just on God’s part but ours. Nonetheless, he thinks that saints 
have been willingly anathematized and have become scapegoats by taking 
upon themselves the wrath of God and the hatred of the people, as did Christ 
(Galatians 3:13), abandoned on the cross not because he was separated from 
God but to receive the weight of divine indignation (Psalm 88:7).52 

The upshot, in any case, is that a scapegoat can be a willing victim. As will 
be seen, the line was a tenuous one between testing the purity of one’s one love 
of God by hypothetically and contrary to fact supposing one’s damnation for it, 
and actually willing one’s damnation for it. 

That the passion of the Quietist controversy has endured even into recent 
times is shown by Raymond Schmittlein, whose thesis is indicated by the title 
of his book. The political aspect of the opposition between Bossuet and Fénelon 
is in fact for him the whole story of the Quietist dispute. “It is certain [sic] that 
it was certainly [sic] not about a question of [theological] doctrine, but above 
all about a political question, doctrine being only the support for the natural 
intervention of one prelate against another.” The political question originated 
not from Bossuet, as Fénelon thought, but from the King’s favorite, Mme de 
Maintenon, from whom Bossuet got his marching orders. At stake were not 
specific policies other than a general concern for royal absolutism, beyond 
which her motives remain rather obscure. Rather, the engine was the personal- 
ity of Mme de Maintenon, “an unsurpassed adventuress, without compassion, 
determined, politically ambitious without restraint, but also insecure and of 


[sic] Mallebranche [sic] destroying each other by their own principles.’ In particular, 
the latter’s doctrine of general volitions in God is attacked, as it was by Fénelon. See 
Chapter Eight below. Faydit was a member of the Oratory 1662-69/71, whence he was 
expelled, and wound up committed by a Lettre de cachet to the St. Lazare prison. Brigitte 
Tambrun-Krasker takes him to be, though eccentric and a failure in his role, a serious 
contributor to Trinitarian theorizing in the period. “Métaphysique trinitaire ... La folie 
de Faydit.. 

51 Faydit, pp. 38-42. 

52 Faydit, pp. 43-4. 
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limited intelligence” —a mix that, according to Schmittlein, led to one mistake 
after another.55 

As for Bossuet, in Schmittlein’s view, his correspondence would lead anyone 
of an open mind to turn away in disgust; for though not without his compli- 
cations, the man was a “liar, a calumniator, a defamer, a falsifier,—the sort 
too often found among politicians, according to this cabinet minister under 
Mendes-France.** There is not much nuance in Schmittlein’s verdict. However, 
the literature has tended to support that verdict, if not the ferocity of its expres- 
sion. This becomes especially clear in light of Bossuet’s behavior during the 
deliberations in Rome leading up to the censure of Fénelon’s book. Bossuet’s 
lieutenant there was his nephew, an abbé of the same name, who was by all 
accounts the most unappealing actor in the whole episode.5$ Their correspon- 
dence is less than edifying. Schmittlein characterizes Bossuet the nephew as 
“vain, loud-mouthed, badly educated, superficial, sensualist.”’56 

The contrast with the other side that Schmittlein draws in these moral terms 
is clear. Fénelon’s lieutenant in Rome was the abbé Chantérac; he was “straight- 
forward, loyal, kind, and of a humble heart.’ As for Fénelon, his defeat cost 
France a great prime minister, and the Church a saint.5” To be sure, the litera- 
ture intimates far more regret than satisfaction at the defeat of Fénelon. As will 
be seen, however, he emerges from the controversy far from unbesmirched. 
Rather, his bitterness over it became the engine of his own campaign against 
Jansenism, whose agency was aligned with Bossuet in Rome. “He suffered a 


53 Schmittlein, pp. 486-87. 

54  Schmittlein, pp. 487-89. His own life (1904-1989) was not without its own colorful chap- 
ters. An academic until his service with the Allies in World War 11, he was charged by 
De Gaulle with the supervision of overseas French resistance ; he was then involved 
in the governing of Algeria, returning in 1951 to political involvement in Paris ; he opposed 
the “policy of abandonment” in North Africa, accusing Edgar Faure of being paid by the 
Sultan of Morocco; found guilty of defamation, he was deprived of his civil libeties, par- 
doned in 1963. 

55 See Griselle for the sort of information about him that was circulating at the time. 

56  Schmittlein, p. 400. Quietism in France might have ended with Cum alias, but the con- 
troversy over it continued in scholarship into the twentieth century. In his review of 
Schmittlein’s book, Martimort expressed outrage that it was ever published. What is so 
bad about it? Names misspelled, bibliographical errors and omissions, mistaken identi- 
ties; despite its 500 pages, no new texts, no new facts that might alter the issue [though 
the facts that Schmittlein related go uncontested, including such gems as Bossuet hav- 
ing a secret wife]; reliance on questioned scholarship [though not questioned here]; and 
most of all, prejudice against Bossuet and in favor of Fénelon. Moreover, how should a 
member of the National Assembly have (or pretend to have) the “leisure and serenity 
necessary to scholarship.” Review, p. 233. 

57  Schmittlein, p. 493. 
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deep wound... that never scarred over. Behind his amiable flexibility there 
hid more than ever a hard and dry man with ideas that were too fixed and 
almost simplistic.”58 The ideas, according to this historian, were focused on the 
advantage suddenly gained by Jansenism. Much more on this event below in 
Chapter Nine. 

Even if the account in terms of personalities is far from the whole story, 
it remains true that the possibility of rational resolution of the debate be- 
tween Bossuet and Fénelon was largely blighted by political concerns beyond 
their control. One concern was the French policy, in place since the Wars of 
Religion, of national unification through uniformity—in the slogan version, 
un roi, une loi, une foi. This policy against diversity told hardly less against both 
the Jansenists and the Quietists than against the Protestants, with their op- 
position to each other of relevance only to the extent that they could be used 
against each other. 

The other concern was more immediate but more complex. This was the 
contest over the droit de régale, the right to the benefits of vacant sees: in short, 
what happens to the money that would otherwise go to a deceased bishop be- 
fore the appointment of his successor? The Sun King thought that it should 
go to the state (létat, c'est moi), the Pope to the Church. This issue was an in- 
stance of a much larger one, between ultramontanism and Gallicanism, which 
pitted the rights of the French Church, the extent and strength of its powers, 
against Rome.5° Once again, Jansenists and Quietists were strange bedfellows. 
Although the Jansenists were generally staunch Gallicanists, Arnauld declared 
himself with Rome in 1675, as did Fénelon, whose ultramontanism was in place 
even before his explicit alliance with the Jesuits. Once again, Royal policy 
would seek suppression of both these fronts. Bossuet, however, was squarely 
in the Gallican camp. To rally support in his efforts against Rome, Louis in 1680 
convoked, or caused to be convoked, a Regular Assembly of the French clergy, 
from which he obtained a letter to the effect that “they were so bound to His 
Majesty that nothing could separate them from him.”®° 

For its part, the chief concern of the Church was less the régale than the 
outright schism that it might provoke. The background, of course, was fear of 
an extension of the Protestant Reformation from the previous century. This 
concern was in evidence again when, less than two decades later, pressure 
from Louis to condemn Fénelons’s book, again spearheaded by Bossuet, made 


58 Hillenaar, pp. 197-98. This event is the fulcrum of Fénelon’s relation to the Jesuits, the his- 
tory of which is the subject of Hillenaar’s book. Ibid. p. 323. 

59  V.Martimort, Le Gallicanisme. 

60 Martimort, p. 84. 
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schism seem the only alternative to the condemnation.®! The Church's defen- 
sive attitude seems apparent even in the condemnations that did eventuate. 
Instead of correcting the errors of problematic works by indicating the truth 
of the matter, the pronouncements identified only their false or otherwise 
problematic statements. This was not merely a stratagem on the Church's part, 
since the errors were generally taken to be exaggerations of Church doctrine 
in one direction or the other, as, for example, Luther was thought to accord 
too great a role to grace at the expense of freedom, and Pelagius the converse. 
More on this, beginning with Chapter Four. 


5 Contemporary Connections 


The Quietist debate over the nature of love fundamentally involved, as sug- 
gested above, differing views of the nature of the will, freedom, grace, respon- 
sibility, and much else. In this period, discussion of volition was not an abstract 
issue void of real content or connection to matters of importance. Rather, the 
ultimate issue was human nature itself, understood in the theological terms of 
the doctrine of Original Sin. All agreed that with the fall from grace of a para- 
dise lost, a grace of redemption is required. The question raised by the pure 
love debate concerns the effect of original sin and thus the kind of redemption 
thereby required: has human nature, particularly the human will, been cor- 
rupted and placed in need of restoration to its natural state, or has it only been 
deprived of certain supernatural benefits with its nature remaining intact? 
One version of this question found in the debate is the question, roughly, 
whether the grace sufficient for salvation is available to all. If it is not avail- 
able, such that not all can be saved, then the Jansenist position is strengthened 
and with it, the pessimistic, anti-humanist ideology that legitimized the unre- 
strained exercise of political power necessary to the success of French mercan- 
tilist policies. Such would be the connection according to Lionel Rothkrug’s 
important thesis.®? But if the grace sufficient to salvation is available to all, 
then the Molinist conception of the free will is in business, and with it an op- 
timistic, liberal ideology. This question, implicated in the Quietist debate, has 
not been far from the center of political theory for the past three centuries. 
Nor is it the only later resonance. This chapter will conclude with two, more 
recent issues of this sort. One concerns a rigorous theoretical approach to 


61 Schmittlein is not the only one to have observed this dilemma for the Church. Cf. 


PP. 443-44. 
62  Rothkrug, esp. ch. 1. 
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sacrifice, the other an anecdotal but nonetheless insightful investigation of a 
contemporary instance of pure love. 

The Prisoner’s Dilemma is a basic situation in two-person game theory. 
You must make a single choice between two alternatives whose outcome de- 
pends upon the choice made simultaneously by the other player, who must 
choose between the same two alternatives. An apparently unimpeachable 
principle of dominance has it that you should decide so the best outcome for 
you occurs regardless of how the other decides. The possible outcomes of the 
Dilemma are such that if both act according to dominance, the outcome is less 
than Pareto optimal, that is, there is another possible outcome where you both 
are better off, though not nearly so well off as when you are best off and the 
other horribly worst off. But not acting according to dominance runs the risk 
of the other acting on it, giving you the horribly worst outcome. To achieve the 
Pareto optimal outcome, both must make a sacrifice, not only relinquishing 
the best outcome, but risking the worst.65 

Sacrifice in the situation of the Prisoner's dilemma leads ineluctably toward 
self-extinction. The result might seem self-evident, so much so that since hu- 
mankind has not gone extinct, we must be biologically hard-wired to avoid 
sacrifice of this sort and act in self-interest. It turns out, however, that it is only 
at the genetic level that “selfishness” rules without exception in the sense that 
self-preservation determines “behavior.” Yet altruism involving genuine sacri- 
fice is possible at the level of people, and this possibility is not in spite of their 
genes, but because of them. The identity of the selfish gene transcends the in- 
dividual to others whose preservation is no less in the interest of the gene. The 
hard-wired selfishness is only at the level of their genes, which nonetheless 
results in people who can act with non-selfish motives. Moreover, if anything 
is evident, it is that the behavior of such people, being motivated by benefit 


63 For classic work on the topic, see Gauthier, passim. The situation is often depicted as 
involving two prisoners accused of crime, facing incarceration as punishment. The four 
outcomes of their confessing or denying the accusation are represented here in terms of 
jail time they face. In the first case, for example, Matthew and Matilda each get one year 
for confessing; when Mathew confesses while Matilda denies, he gets 25 years and she 
goes free, and conversely. When both deny, both get ten years. When Mathew denies and 
Matilda confesses, he goes free and she gets twenty-five years, and conversely. 

Matilda 
confesses denies 


Matthew 
confesses 1/1 25/0 
denies 0/25 10/10 
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to another is, in fact, the essence of love.5+ But why should anyone love when 
doing so is, at least in some situations, obviously contrary to one’s interest? 

The Prisoner’s Dilemma is actually of very limited moral significance. Most 
moral situations are multi-person, with varying sums. They also occur in rep- 
etition, not just once; so the outcome of one iteration can affect the decision in 
a subsequent one. In reiterated dilemmas, it turns out, survival is best achieved 
not by appeal to dominance, but by tit-for-tat: do exactly what your opponent 
has just done. In any case, there is no dilemma for the Quietist, who confesses, 
not in the expectation or even the hope that the other will do likewise, but pre- 
cisely because the other will be better off no matter what he, the Quietist, does. 
What happens then? In Prisoner’s Dilemma contests, the Quietist of course 
loses; but in real life situations, the other might do the same, following the 
Quietist example, just because both would be better off than if both acted ac- 
cording to dominance. The sacrifices of Socrates, Ghandi, Christ, and many 
others are not meaningless gestures, after all. But even if they had been iso- 
lated episodes with no good consequences, the Quietist would still be willing 
to make the sacrifice. 

Recently there appeared a book that investigates something very like pure 
love as sacrifice in the contemporary world. Larissa MacFarquhar describes her 
Strangers Drowning as a book 


about a human character who arouses conflicting emotions: the do- 
gooder. I don’t mean a part-time, normal do-gooder—someone who has 
a worthy job, or volunteers at a charity, and returns to an ordinary family 
life in the evenings. I mean a person who sets out to live as ethical a life 
as possible, ... who’s drawn to moral goodness for its own sake, ... who 
pushes himself to moral extremity, who commits himself wholly, beyond 
what seems reasonable. I mean the kind of do-gooder who makes people 
uneasy.65 


Such a character shares crucial qualities with the Quietist pure lover. Both 
act in response to a perceived moral imperative; both reject considerations of 


64 Atleast according to Steven Pinker. Pinker, pp. 396-401. 

65 MacFarquhar, p. 3. The do-gooder’s rejection of a self-interested quid-pro-quo calculation 
was somehow missed by a very prominent review of the book, ending: “After decades of 
giving, many of MacFarquhar’s do-gooder's feel strangely unsettled. They’ve discovered 
that sacrificing for others doesn’t make them feel as if they've earned a spot in heaven. All 
it does is see them through one more day.” Hector Tobar, The New York Times Book Review, 
u, October, 2015, p. 13. 
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quid-pro-quo in what they do; they both commit totally in a way that trumps 
all else, behaving irrationally according to received standards. 

MacFarquhar recognizes that the very term “do-gooder” is often demean- 
ing; but even when not, she says, it generates antagonism or at least ambiva- 
lence. For many, do-gooders are not moral heroes but degenerates or at least 
noisome lunatics. Not just the lives but the act of writing about them causes 
discomfort in others. She reports that “when people heard I was writing about 
do-gooders, many of them said, But aren't they mentally ill? An extreme sense 
of duty seems to many people a kind of disease—a masochistic need for self- 
punishment, perhaps, or a kind of depression that makes its sufferer feel un- 
worthy of pleasure.”66 

The ultimate reason for this reaction to the do-gooder is that it “arises out of 
a deep uncertainty about how a person ought to live. Is it good to try to live as 
moral a life as possible—a saintly life? Or does a life like that lack some crucial 
human quality?”6 The initial case against such a life is epitomized for her by 
Susan Wolf, according to whom the saintly life would be unappealing, alien, 
unnatural, devoid of delight, empty of art, and without passion. “Morality it- 
self, as she quotes Wolf, “does not seem to be a suitable object of passion.’ She 
immediately offers a parenthetical comment: 


It is a measure of how peculiar do-gooders have come to seem that a 
moral philosopher finds it unnatural to feel a passion for morality as 
such—and Wolf is not the only one who feels this way. A passion for mo- 
rality is a passion for goodness—something like a secular version of a 
passion for God—and that did not used to seem so strange.68 


For the Quietist, of course, such sacrifice is not merely like a passion for God. 
It is that passion. 

MacFarquhar takes the question to be not an abstract one, but one that can 
be decided only by examining the lives of actual do-gooders, and so most of 
the book recounts many such lives. These are people who apparently beyond 
their means adopt dozens of children, often with severe disabilities, who treat 
lepers in rural India, and so on. The depiction of the lives is in bland, almost 
simplistic terms, perhaps designed to objectify them but succeeding some- 
times only in trivializing them.®? Throughout, it is difficult to decide where 


66 MacFarquhar, p. 298. 

67 MacFarquhar, p. 6. 

68 MacFarquhar, p. 7. 

69 A single case study, with a very different attitude, is to be found in Tracey Kidder’s book 
about Paul Farmer, Mountains beyond Mountains. 
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she herself stands on the ambivalence such lives generate. But then, at the 
very end of the book, she muses on what the world would be like if everyone 
thought like a do-gooder. That world, she says, would be so different as to be 
nearly unimaginable. Then comes a concluding paragraph: 


If there were no do-gooders, on the other hand, the world would be simi- 
lar to ours, but worse. Without their showing what a person can do for 
strangers if he sets himself to it, fewer people would try. It may be true 
that not everyone should be a do-gooder. But it is also true that these 
strange, hopeful, tough, idealistic, demanding, life-threatening, and 
relentless people, by their extravagant example, help keep those life- 
sustaining qualities alive.”° 


So her view is that, on a limited scale, extreme sacrifice is a good thing, im- 
mediately producing some relief from suffering, but primarily as a moderate 
encouragement to others. This qualified endorsement of the do-gooder differs 
from the Quietist advocacy of pure love. The do-gooder is willing to sacrifice 
all, but solely to relieve suffering. Without lessening the value of doing so, 
one might also find that the interest of others includes other values as well, 
and that one is in fact better placed to serve those values than to relieve suf- 
fering, which as the book shows is far from an easy task, even with complete 
devotion to it. 

Pure love offers greater scope for sacrifice but says nothing about what form 
that love should take. Saying that one should do the will of God does not help 
much since what that will might be is still open. Even so apparently simple a 
law as the Decalogue too often does not take us very far. Honor your father and 
mother and don't kill are successive commandments; but what happens when 
one’s parent orders a murder? Christ’s one great commandment to love God is 
a formal requirement, without content; thus it has a second part. You love God 
with your whole heart just by treating everyone as you would have them treat 
you. Many of the do-gooders exhibit a kind of fecklessness seemingly because 
of a failure to match the content of their willingness with their abilities to act 
on it. Doing real good requires a kind of real genius. (Certainly relieving suffer- 
ing does.) Quietism, then, is a doctrine less about doing good, than about the 
willingness to do good. That is, about a kind of commitment. It is a willingness 
that trumps all else. 


70 MacFarquhar, p. 301. 
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The Impossible Supposition 


Pure love as authenticated in the seventeenth century by the Impossible 
Supposition was an inherently polemical notion. To give an account of it was 
to take a stand with respect to an ethic of the most profound significance 
and thus to every other such ethic. Just to say what pure love is engaged the 
Quietist debate. Accordingly, advocacy of the Impossible Supposition was and 
continues to be subject to various kinds of objection. 1) One objection is con- 
ceptual. It has been argued that the concept of pure of love as authenticated 
by the Impossible Supposition is itself impossible. 2) Another objection, one 
with great traction, is theological in a very narrow sense, namely that such a 
love entails the obvious abandonment of hope, one of the theological virtues. 
3) A broader theological objection in the period was the perceived novelty of 
the view. Thus the title itself of Fénelon’s book, aimed at showing that pure 
love as he understood it, is to be found throughout the history of the saints. 
Without discussing the details of his case, some discussion of the case offers 
elucidation of the Impossible Supposition, leading even to 4) objectionable 
non-theological versions of it and the love tested by it. The objection would be 
that the concept of love tested by it is too broad. 5) Perhaps the most threat- 
ening objection is that such love as an effort toward moral perfection is self- 
defeating. This is part of the reason why Quietism was a pejorative term. The 
adherents to this pure love were viewed as paralyzed by it, incapable of any 
action moral or otherwise, and, worse, incapable of any love at all, neither of 
God nor of anyone else. These five sorts of objection provide the headings of 
this chapter's sections, which also considers responses to them. 


1 Is Pure Love Possible? 


There were two questions concerning pure love that were often run together. 
One is the practical question of what kind of love should be preached and 
otherwise advocated to those wishing to follow Christ's one great command- 
ment. Not only was the supposition recognized as impossible, but the love for 
which it was the test was also recognized as practically impossible. Jean-Pierre 
Camus was an early follower of François de Sales who defended something 
very much like pure love. But he also asked the prior question of whether it is 
humanly possible to act with the sole motive of pure love for God. Some have 
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clearly done so, he thought: the Blessed Virgin, John the Baptist, the greatest 
saints, and especially Christ himself, who orders us to be perfect as our heav- 
enly father is perfect.! So pure love is a counsel of perfection, a regulative ideal 
whose failure of achievement does not necessarily entail damnation. This was 
later the view of Fénelon, who did not see the fifth and highest level of love 
as required for salvation. The Quietist debate in practical terms was whether 
anything less than perfect love should be counseled. 

A second question was theoretical, concerning whether the concept of pure 
love is even intelligible. According to Leibniz, the supposition that a lover of 
God might be content with his own damnation is the fiction of an impossible 
case? This theoretical impossibility would be an obvious reason for the prac- 
tical impossibility. Malebranche, whose views will be discussed in detail in a 
later chapter, argued that the supposition of a willingness to suffer even dam- 
nation for one’s love of God was impossible in three senses: logically, in that it 
followed from his definition of the will as a tendency toward happiness that 
we could never agree to eternal unhappiness; psychologically, in that our own 
happiness is the only motive that we ever have; and morally in that damnation 
as a consequence of loving God would be immoral and thus would contradict 
God’s goodness. But all of this seems beside the point since the Quietists them- 
selves regard, and explicitly label, the supposition as impossible. Once again, it 
is only as a criterion of the purity of the love that they make the supposition—a 
supposition which in itself is contrary to fact, necessarily contrary to fact, for 
the very reasons that Malebranche indicates. The actual fact of the matter, the 
necessary fact of the matter, is that loving according to the Impossible 
Supposition yields happiness. 


2 The Abandonment of Hope 


The Papal Brief Cum alias makes clear that Quietism was read as entailing the 
abandonment of hope. The first text excerpted from Fénelon's Maximes for cen- 
sure identifies a love without self-interest, and the second asserts that in such 
a state “we lose every motive of fear [of damnation] and hope [of salvation].’3 

Immediately after his statement of the Impossible Supposition, Fénelon 
disclaims any rejection of hope entailed by it: “One nonetheless loves [God] 
as the sovereign and infallible beatitude of those who are faithful to Him; 


1 Camus, Defense, pp. 89-90. 
2 To Morrell, 4-14 May 1698; Grua 1, 125. 
3 Fénelon, Foc 405 ; Le Brun, 1015. See Appendix 11, below. 
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one loves Him as our personal good, as our promised recompense, as our all. 
But one no longer loves Him with the precise motive of our happiness and our 
own recompense.”* But how does the disclaimer avoid undoing the purity of 
the love? The answer is that the supposition, although impossible, nonethe- 
less serves as a test of the love’s motivation. It is necessarily in our interest 
to love God, because God has made an unbreakable promise to reward with 
salvation precisely those who love Him. But the love need not be motivated 
by that interest. Here again is Fénelon: “It is true that the supposition is im- 
possible that God should annihilate those who love Him, or infinitely extend 
for them the miseries of this life, or subject them to the pains of hell for all 
eternity’—all suppositions invoked by the saints, according to Fénelon; and, 
because of God’s promises, it is impossible for our beatitude to be separated 
from our faithfulness. “But things that cannot be separated on the side of the 
object can be really separated on the side of motives.” That is, the same object 
can be loved with different motives. “God cannot fail to be the faithful soul’s 
beatitude, but it loves Him so disinterestedly that the vision of God in these 
terms increases the love it has for Him without thinking of itself, and its love 
would have been no less had He never been its beatitude.5 

Like the other theological virtues of faith and charity, hope is paradoxical. 
Virtue is normally a practice for which we are praised; thus, at least initially 
and in part, it must be under our control. But how do we decide to hope? Like 
belief, we seem rather to just find ourselves doing it. Perhaps because the theo- 
logical virtues by definition relate to God, their practice must be thought to 
rest in His hands, which is to say that they require grace. Hope will appear 
again at the end of this chapter, and grace will appear throughout the rest of 
this book. 


3 Novelty: Historical and Theological Contexts for the Impossible 
Supposition 


Despite its initial strangeness, the Impossible Supposition does not emerge 
suddenly, fully-blown at the end of the seventeenth century, and then only as 
a test for the purity of the Quietist conception of pure love. This is an impor- 
tant consideration in theological matters, where novelty is taken to be a sign 
of falsity. The role of theology was taken to be not the discovery of truth, but 
the elucidation of the truth that is already given in Scripture and tradition. 


4 Maximes, avertissement; Pléiade, 1011. 
5 Ibid. 1016. 
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Thus the intended thrust of Fénelon’s Explication des maximes des saints is to 
show that Quietist views are abundantly apparent in a long tradition of ortho- 
dox sources back to the Church fathers and beyond. Conversely, the argument 
against Quietist views, rather more difficult to construct, is that these views are 
in fact novel, the creation of disrespectful or disordered minds with no con- 
nection to either Scripture or tradition. 

There are two ways of arguing the Supposition’s lack of novelty and thus its 
orthodoxy. One is by appeal to previous individuals of unimpeachable creden- 
tials who deployed the Impossible Supposition, or something very much like 
it. Another is to show that the concept emerges naturally from what might be 
called the theology of temptation. The two kinds of argument go together— 
the concept is used to pick out the relevant predecessors, whose orthodoxy 
guarantees that of the concept. 

The theology of temptation can be understood as a response to the problem 
of evil: how can there be evil in a world if the God who created it is both good, 
willing that there not be evil, and almighty, capable of preventing it. One, at 
least partial, answer is that while God wills to save all, and Christ does save 
them, worthiness to be saved must be demonstrated. Human life, then, must 
be understood as a time of trial, of test and temptation. For purposes here, the 
sorts of temptation might be thought of as corresponding to Fénelon’s levels 
of love. So, a challenge to love at the lowest level, servile love, would be the 
carnal temptations of gluttony, adultery, etc. The ultimate trials occur when 
these, more obvious temptations have been overcome, when pure love is chal- 
lenged by intellectual tests of hope, for instance. If the important distinction 
that Fénelon draws with respect to love is between pure love, which ignores 
self-interest, and all other love which incorporates it to some extent, then gros- 
so modo all sin is really a form of selfishness. Strictly speaking, no level of love 
need be sinful. For example, love at the fourth level, love by way of charity, is 
not sinful at all, and can be meritorious, that is, it can demonstrate worthiness 
to be saved. Sin would enter only if the self-interested motives that are sub- 
jected to the motive of pure love were to compete with pure love and assume 
a higher place. And what is true of self-interest and disinterest at this level is 
true at every level—sin enters to the extent that the former prevails against 
the latter. 

Fénelon appeals to Augustine for this doctrine. “Everything that does not 
come from the principle of charity, as St. Augustine says so often, comes from 
cupidity.” Later, he explains that by cupidity he meant “all particular love of 
ourselves ... the love of ourselves is good when it is regulated, but it becomes 


6 Maximes, Pléiade 1010. 
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the sole root of all vices when it ceases to be regulated.”” His appeal to Augustine 
on behalf of the Impossible Supposition is perhaps less successful. 

Augustine is cited as arguing that if a friend is loved for the money that 
comes of the love, the love is not really of the friend but of the money that 
comes of the love. All the more must the love of God be disinterested, con- 
cludes Augustine. Given this argument, says Fénelon, “it should be no surprise 
that St. Augustine makes the supposition that we have found among other 
saints to express the disinterestedness of love, or that he concludes that we 
should combat by pure love the temptations and miseries of this life, even if 
the hope of beatitude were removed.”® Here is the text of the supposition that 
he cites: “But even if (perish the thought!) there were no hope of attaining this 
great good, we ought none the less to prefer to continue in this state of conflict, 
with all its troubles, than to allow our vices to have dominion over us by ceas- 
ing to resist.”9 

The context for this claim, however, is not purity of love, nor is it even, at 
least not directly, salvation either. Rather, it concerns the painful war we cur- 
rently wage with ourselves in resisting temptation, which is at least better than 
an ignorant slavery in sin. In the sentence just before the putative Impossible 
Supposition, Augustine says: “Our desire is to be free even of this war; and by 
the fire of divine love we burn with a longing to attain that orderly peace where 
the lower elements may be subdued to the higher in a stability that can never 
be shaken.” Whatever its role in freeing us from the struggle of temptations, 
love of God is not being tested, or analyzed, in any way here. The contrary to 
fact claim about hope of beatitude made by Augustine seems not to be the 
Impossible Supposition. Rather, it appears to be the claim that even if there 
were no hope of salvation, we should resist the temptation to do evil. 

In any case, Augustine is not a likely source of support for any Quietist view 
concerning the will. His is the doctrine of the two delectations, grace and 
cupidity or concupiscence, that inspired not only the Jansenists, but Calvin 
and Luther, who were read as denying freedom of the will altogether. Without 
the determination of either grace or concupiscence, the will is incapable of 
any action at all. By contrast, the Impossible Supposition is a test for a sheer 
act of will, acting freely without determination. It comports better with the 
Molinism that in the seventeenth century was on offer as an alternative to 
the Augustinian view. It is not by accident that Fénelon, despite his devotion 
to Augustine, embraced just that alternative. 


7 Instruction, ix; FOC 2: 292. 
8 Instruction pastorale xxxii; FCO 2: 305-06. 
9 De civitate Dei, bk. 21, ch. 15; ed. Bettenson, p. 993. 
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There are, however, earlier and even more authoritative texts that Fénelon 
could have cited to support deployment of the Impossible Supposition. They 
come from no less than Moses and Paul, each of whom expresses willingness 
to sacrifice all on behalf of a disinterested love. One text comes from near the 
end of the golden calf chapter. When on the mountain God informs Moses 
of the golden calf set up in his absence below and is about to incinerate the 
people intent on worshiping it, Moses manages at least to postpone God’s 
wrath. Then, having descended and seen the idolatrous revelry of the people’s 
sacrifice, Moses returns to the mountain in an effort at atonement. “Ah, this 
people has indeed committed a grave sin in making a god of gold for them- 
selves! If you would only forgive their sin! [Now comes the showstopper:] 
If you will not, then strike me out of the book you have written.” An intemper- 
ate idle threat, or perhaps an aberrant instance of tribal loyalty? Hardly. The 
gesture, in a story about sacrifice, involves one of a different kind. The sacrifice 
offered by Moses is spiritual, not carnal; it is an offering of himself, not of a 
burnt animal; it is to God, not to a golden calf. The anticipation of the sacrifice 
of Christ is unmistakable.!° 

Nor was Paul guilty of any aberrant tribal loyalty when he offered the same 
sacrifice on behalf of the same people who, from his point of view, had again 
rejected God, this time in the person of the Messiah. The Israelites’ rejection is 
mistaken, and Paul has “great sorrow and constant anguish in [his] heart.” But 
still, “They are Israelites; theirs the adoption, the glory, the covenants, the giv- 
ing of the law, the worship, and the promises; theirs the patriarchs, and from 
them, according to the flesh is the Messiah.” The showstopper here immediate- 
ly precedes this litany of loyalty: “For I could wish that I myself were accursed 
and separated from Christ for the sake of my brothers, my kin according to the 
flesh.”" Paul is willing to forego his own salvation for that of his brethren. 

Fénelon’s own catalogue of authoritative sources is impressive for its an- 
tiquity and its historical consistency thereafter—pure love is no isolated 
phenomenon—and for the acknowledged sanctity of the authors. The cata- 
logue is also long—comprising some three dozen authors, including such 
luminaries as Bernard of Clairvaux, and of course François de Sales, of whom 
much more in the next chapter below. The principle of inclusion is pure love, 


10 Exodus 32: 31-35. The motivation for idolatry is an interesting question. On the face of it, 
idolatry would seem to be a cognitive error, of mistaking one thing for another. But Locke 
and Jurieu, among others in the seventeenth century, took it to be a sin of passion, of lust, 
of the heart and not of the mind. For discussion see, Lennon, Reading Bayle, pp. 108ff. 

11 Romans 9: 1-5. This text has occasioned puzzlement from antiquity, Marcion in the sec- 
ond century for example, to the present. Brown, p. 570. Brown, not a conservative com- 
mentator, himself has no explanation of the passage. 
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thus the appearance of Augustine; but although some of these authors appeal 
to the passage from Paul, not all explicitly deploy the Impossible Supposition.2 
One who does so, however, is also the earliest. In his Stromata, Clement of 
Alexandria (d. ca. 215) discusses motives of fear and recompense with respect 
to spiritual perfection. Here is a summary comment as quoted by Fénelon: 
“I dare say that someone perfectly spiritual would not choose this state or per- 
fection because he wishes to be saved, and that if asked as a kind of Impossible 
Supposition which of the two he would choose, perfection, ... or eternal 
salvation, if these two things were capable of being separated instead of being 
inseparable, without hesitation he would choose perfection as a thing which, 
surpassing faith by charity, is desirable by itself.” 

Here is what Anselm, nine centuries later, exclaims in a prayer to God: 
“someone who gives himself entirely to you is hardly concerned whether the 
pains of Hell or of purgatory threaten him, because a penniless traveler sings 
before a robber. He who gives himself up to You no longer fears being ruined; 
for if You willed to damn him who belongs to You, ... he would be ready to 
suffer all that You might will.” Still later, Cardinal Bona, a great champion 
of the Quietists, is more succinct: “I prefer to suffer without end the cruelest 
pains of Hell than to enjoy eternal beatitude without you.” Finally, Fénelon 
finds the Quietist reading of Paul endorsed by Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 374), 
and by Hugh of St. Victor (1096-1141), who includes Moses: “Moses and St. Paul 
preferred the glory of God to their own salvation; thy preferred that the glory 
of God be extended to all men than it be limited to the salvation of one alone.”!® 


4 Secular Versions of the Impossible Supposition 


Additional plausibility for Fénelon’s case comes from consideration of a sec- 
ular version of the Impossible Supposition in the nineteenth century. John 
Stuart Mill’s perspective on religion was vaguely agnostic, though in the post- 
humous Three Essays it appeared at least tepidly deistic. In any case, it’s not 
likely that the seventeenth-century version of the Supposition would be found 
in his work. Nonetheless, a close approximation of it appears in his criticism 
of the theist Henry Longueville Mansel, who on Kantian grounds had argued 


12 Instruction pastorale xxv—Ixix; FOC 2: 301-22. 
13 Instruction pastorale xxv; FOC 2: 302. 

14 Ibid, xli; p. 308. 

15 Ibid, lix; p. 315 

16 Ibid., xxviii; p. 303; xlviii; p. 313. 
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that since God is inconceivable, the notion of God is beyond philosophical 
criticism. According to Mill, however, a God who is unknowable in this way is 
of no religious interest, because if God is not good in the only sense we know 
the term, he is not venerable, and if not venerable, then not worthy of worship. 
Thus, Mill concludes, “whatever power such a being may have over me, there 
is one thing he shall not do: he shall not compel me to worship him. I will call 
no being good, who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow- 
creatures; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, 
to hell I will go”! 

Certainly, Mills resolution is something of a figurative throw-away line, a 
bit of hyperbole, of braggadocio even.!® But it is more than just that, for Mill 
expresses a willingness to accept the most dire consequences as the price of 
doing what is right (as he sees it, refusing to worship a God who is not demon- 
strably good). Just how his refusal is right in utilitarian terms is not clear; for his 
action to be right, the dire consequences to him would have to be at least coun- 
terbalanced by happy consequences for everyone else—as they might be if the 
choice faced by Mill were faced by him alone; but presumably he is not alone, 
and everyone would join him in Hell if they did the same thing as he, with no 
good consequences at all. In any case, the utilitarian Impossible Supposition 
is easily formulated: suppose, even if per impossibile, I can make everyone else 
infinitely happy by undergoing damnation; should I be willing to do so? (for 
example, by signing an unbreakable Mephistofelean contract). Even if Mill's 
language is figurative, there is a breath-taking dimension to the commitment 
that his principle of utility requires. 

So what does Mill say about self-sacrifice, even of the most radical sort? 
Consonant with his principle of utility, he argues that selfishness is the main 
cause of the “unsatisfactoriness” encountered in life, that is, of the greater 
balance of unhappiness due to human behavior. Conversely, “absolute sacri- 
fice” of one’s own happiness for that of others is “the highest virtue that can 
be found in man” He argues this case in response to the lame objection to 
utilitarianism that heroes and martyrs obviously do not act for their own hap- 
piness. Mill’s reply is that of course they can do so, and indeed should do so, ac- 
cording to his principle of the general happiness. In utilitarian terms, sacrifice 


17 Examination, p. 103. 

18 His editors refer to Samuel Johnson, “A poem in Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal, 
two lines of which read: All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, And bid him go to hell, 
to hell he goes.’ Works (London, 1787) XI, p. 324. 

19 Utilitarianism, p. 61. For another secular expression of this view, see The collected Papers of 
C.S. Peirce, vol. 3, p. 284: “He who would not sacrifice his own soul to save the whole world 
is, as it seems to me, illogical in his inferences, collectively.’ 
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has value only so far as it produces greater happiness, without which result 
the sacrifice is “no more deserving of admiration than the ascetic on his pillar, 
[Simon Stiletes] who may be an inspiring proof of what men can do, but assur- 
edly not an example of what they should.”20 

The typical Quietist Impossible Supposition is invoked in the first instance 
as test of pure love, which, however, is the first moral principle of Christianity. 
Mill’s version is focused more directly on the moral dimension, and some re- 
ligious thinkers invoking it were inclined toward that focus as well. Here, for 
example, is the Florentine Carmelite Maria-Magdalena Pazzi, in 1675: “Lord, 
I would prefer to be cast to the bottom of Hell than to offend you. The torments 
thereby experienced seem to me more tolerable than the simple perception 
of my faults.”2! What Mill shows is that the Impossible Supposition can be cast 
in non-religious terms, not just that it has a specifically utilitarian version. 
Among other views accommodating it, the categorical imperative and Kantian 
ethics generally are deeply connected, both conceptually and historically, with 
this aspect of Quietism. Tellingly, only crude egoism seems incapable of the 
Impossible Supposition. On such a view, one’s act is right just because it is in 
one’s interest and wrong otherwise. 

Mill’s view, which is not very far from the version of the Supposition that 
Fénelon ascribed to Augustine, vastly extends the significance of the sup- 
position from a limited theological domain to the whole domain of ethics. 
What he shows is that a negative answer to the question based on the 
Impossible Supposition need not imply a business deal, a quid pro quo. That 
is, the rejection of pure love need not be motivated by self-interest. One should 
refuse to love God, and risk Hell, Mill claimed, on the principled ground that 
doing so would be morally wrong. This position accords with the Platonic 
view that nothing trumps morality, a view that has recently been rejected by 
Harry Frankfurt, in his recent work on love, which discusses at length what 
he calls pure love. However, just insofar as his concept of pure love rejects the 
Platonic view, it seems less interesting, less reflective of human experience 
than Quietist pure love. 

For Frankfurt, love is a kind of caring for someone or something, of regard- 
ing them as important.” Love itself is important, because the question of how 
to live well is decided by what we care about and being decisive (wholeminded 
or wholehearted) about pursuing it. He sees the love that he is talking about 
as having four, rather overlapping characteristics. It is personal and particular. 


20 Ibid. 
21 Cited Armogathe, Quiétisme, p. 29. 
22 Frankfurt, Reason of Love, p. 11. 
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The beloved cannot be a mere example, the object of love insofar as it falls into 
a certain class. Concern for the poor, or for a person qua poor, for example, 
would fall rather under charity, understood as benevolence. Instead, it is the 
person who is loved, presumably apart from any given quality had by him. This 
love is also volitional, involving a constellation of volitional considerations, but 
is not under direct and immediate volitional control. It cannot be turned on or 
off at will. It is more like a virtue in being habitual, an apposite analogy since 
love is also clearly admirable for Frankfurt. Thirdly, this love is disinterested 
in the sense of being motivated by the interests of the beloved. Finally and 
most importantly, the concern for the beloved is disinterested in the additional 
sense of being non-instrumental. The beloved is loved per se, not as a means to 
something else, least of all for something in the lover’s interest.” 

So far, these characteristics of love do not much differ from those identified 
by the Quietists, even if the way in which love is volitional for the Quietists 
differs in some respects—for example, love for them is much more under di- 
rect control of the will. All similarity ceases, however, in their grading of love's 
purity. To put it dramatically, as Frankfurt does put it, his purest love is self-love, 
because the interest of the lover and the beloved are identical, and necessar- 
ily s0.24 If the beloved were to discover the love to be only instrumental, the 
love would collapse, the beloved would properly feel used. On the other hand, 
discovering the love to be non-instrumental would only enhance it. In short, 
“what serves the self-interest of the lover is nothing other than his selfless- 
ness...” In seeking the interest of the beloved, one seeks one’s own interest, 
which is why the love is pure. It cannot go awry. At this point Frankfurt makes 
a disclaimer that amounts to a clear rejection of the Quietist conception of 
love. “Any suspicion that this [love] would require an implausibly high-minded 
readiness for self-sacrifice can be allayed by the recognition that in the very 
nature of the case, a lover identifies himself with what he loves.”?5 This is the 
sole mention of sacrifice in The Reasons of Love.*® Nor is this surprising; for 
on Frankfurst’s grounds, there can be no sacrifice, certainly not the “implau- 
sibly high-minded readiness for self-sacrifice” of the Quietist—except per- 
haps as a result of aberration—some irrationality or psychopathology, that is, 


23 Ibid., p. 82, and passim. 

24 Ibid. p. 80 and ff. 

25 Ibid., pp. 61-62. Remarkably, the emphasis, in the original, picks out a secular version of 
the Quietist mysticism. 

26 Instructively, there is a mention of “costs,” instrumentally imposed by caring when, for 
example, one must give up a plan to do something else to accommodate the request of a 
friend. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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disfunction of intellect or will. Why can't there be proper sacrifice? Because 
there can be no reason for it. 

Love is no less important for Frankfurt than for the Quietists. For him, 
love gives meaning to life of the highest sort, where wholeheartedness and 
wholemindedness are achieved. The purest love, the self-love in which the 
interests of the beloved are identical to those of the lover, “consists ... in the 
purity of a wholehearted will... Loving ourselves is desirable and impor- 
tant for us because it is the same thing, more or less, as being satisfied with 
ourselves... it is a condition in which we willingly accept and endorse our own 
volitional identity. We are content with the loving by which our will is most 
penetratingly defined.”27 

But this condition seems less like love than just mental health, or happiness 
even. Contrary to Frankfurt, it seems that those who lack wholeheartededness, 
who are divided about what they want, need not love themselves any less be- 
cause of their unfortunate condition. In fact, it would be because they love 
themselves that they would take steps to change that condition, even relin- 
quishing many other goods to do so. But paying such costs is instrumental only, 
like the quid-pro-quo business deal of loving others for some personal gain. 
Necessarily missing from self-love is any true sacrifice involving an intrinsic 
loss. The same is true, of course, of love for others to the extent that the love is 
pure in Frankfurt’s sense. If the lover identifies his interests with those of the 
beloved, the love can entail only instrumental sacrifices to the benefit of his 
own interest. There is no notion of sacrifice here. 

So here is the Impossible Supposition that might be posed for Frankfurt: 
would you love if, per impossibile, doing so resulted in a meaningless life? If not 
impossible itself, the loving would be without any reason for it, resulting in a 
pathological life. That is why reasoned love, both of self and others, is so desir- 
able and important for him. 

A reason for loving God even in the face of damnation is that doing so is one’s 
duty, articulated by Christ himself as the very first commandment. Frankfurt 
rejects all such considerations as reasons for love because all normativity 
for him, if there is any at all, is instrumental, contingent upon what is in fact 
desired for its own sake. He is clear, in any case, that love is morally neutral: 
“the function of love is not to make people good. Its function is just to make 
their lives meaningful, and thus to help make their lives in that way good 
for them to live.’28 Frankfurt is not unaware that wholeheartedness is not 
unique to the virtuous, that there can be wholehearted villains. But he does 


27 Ibid. p. 97. 
28 Ibid. p. 99. 
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not dwell on this possibility. This neglect is regrettable, for wholeheartedness 
contributes to just what we take to be worst about bad people. When love is 
constitutive of a life that is good for Hitler to have led, it ceases to be of inter- 
est to us, or at least it is not what we would have expected it to be.2° Indeed, 
it seems to be just its opposite, what we take to be hatred. 

Even with this unexpected turn, perhaps especially because of it, one might 
wonder just how it is that the Quietists differ from Frankfurt. For both opt for 
love as a kind of ultimate commitment. Like Frankfurt, the Quietists see pure 
love as beyond even morality, at least in the sense that their commitment is not 
motivated simply by divine command. Their commitment differs, however, in 
being unconditional. Only the Quietist is a pure lover in the sense of being will- 
ing to accept the consequences of the love, whatever they might be. Only the 
Quietist is ready to go to Hell, where Hell is, by definition, not in the interest of 
anyone there. As will be seen, Francois de Sales does not pray that should he be 
damned he be able to continue loving God in Hell, only that he not be among 
those who curse Him. If he could love God, it wouldn't be Hell. Lasciate ogni 
speranza, voi ch’entrate.®° Not just hope disappears there, but everything else 
of value as well, including love, a loss that includes all others. For Frankfurt, 
all this would be an instance of the “implausibly high-minded readiness for 
self-sacrifice.” But still, couldn’t this difference evaporate if there were uncon- 
ditioned love for evil (the case, for example, of Francesca da Rimini in Dante's 
account)? Here the Quietist avoids the reductio ad absurdum of Frankfurt’s 
account. Although both reject the Platonic view that morality trumps all, only 
the Quietist is able to secure the morality of love. For pure love, although not 
motivated by morality, is precisely what is required by morality. 


5 The Possibility of Virtue 


Quietism was frequently criticized as being incompatible with the practice 
of virtue. Some of the criticism was based on what the Quietists actually said 
about virtue. Mme Guyon, for example, seems to have had no thought for the 
work of her contemporary saint, Vincent de Paul, among the galley slaves and 
the poor. Here is what she said in her autobiography: “no one should speak to 


29 “Love is patient, love is kind. It is not jealous, is not pompous, it is not inflated, it is not 
rude, it does not seek its own interests, it is not quick-tempered, it does not brood over 
injury, it does not rejoice over wrong-doing but rejoices with truth. It bears all things, 
believes all things, hopes all things, endures all things. Love never fails.... So faith, hope, 
love remain, these three; but the greatest of these is love.” 1 Corinthians 13: 1-13. 

30 Canto 3:7. 
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me of humility; the virtues are no longer for me; no, my God, let there be for 
me neither virtue, nor perfection, nor holiness.”*! Her position is prima facie 
absurd, and was seized upon by Bossuet to condemn her to the authorities in 
Rome.*? But however unedifying and hyperbolically expressed, her claim is not 
without a certain rationale. What she might be saying is simply that charity 
trumps all self-interest. After listing the theological virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity, Paul says that “the greatest of these” is charity. Only in this life are the 
first two even relevant. In the next life, with the Beatific Vision, only charity 
remains. In such a state, one is beyond all other virtue. But precisely therein 
lies the problem: the Quietists take their contemplative state to be a kind of 
Beatific Vision, before which all other activity ceases. Guyon seems willing to 
forego the pursuit of perfection because she feels that she has already achieved 
it. Certainly, that was Bossuet’s assessment of her. 

With a permanent act of contemplation, one is spared all further trial and 
tribulation; vigilance against temptation becomes otiose. The Quietists came 
to be regarded as naval-gazers, seeking salvation on the cheap, and worse. The 
inference once attributed to the Manicheans from perfection in this life is 
that all else then becomes irrelevant, which is to say permitted (antinomian- 
ism). Leibniz, in fact, was inclined to think of them as just ordinary hypocrites. 
“People are Quietists generally when it is convenient for them. I esteem the de- 
vout whose zeal shows in works of charity. But the devout are few in number; 
and among them there are fewer still who have both warmth and enlighten- 
ment. Most men have neither one nor the other.”38 

But there are philosophically deeper criticisms. We have seen that 
Malebranche thought that pure love as conceived by the Quietists is impossible, 
given the nature of the human will. Here is another version of that criticism. 
Robert Merrihew Adams thinks that the Quietists’ love of God is impossible in 
that it is inconsistent with their fundamental concern that God's will be done. 
The purity of Quietist love of God is in itself impossible, he thinks, because it 
is sullied by its very nature. Moreover, were the love pure in Fénelon’s sense, it 
would be unchristian.34 


31 More on this text below, in Chapter Three, sec. 13. 

32 OCB XX:170. 

33 To Morell, 29 September 1698, Grua 137. 

34 An interesting example of this failure is the Quietist inability even to feel gratitude to 
God. If one regards God's gifts as no more than a means whereby one glorifies God, one 
ungratefully refuses the gift as a good in itself as intended by the Giver. Adams, p. 94. 
Leibniz argued a similar line. “One loves sincerely when one joins the happiness of the 
other, which can be done no better than with respect to God, whose happiness makes our 
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Here is Adam's argument. Consider the following three desires: 
(A) the desire that God’s will be done. 
(B) the desire that I love and obey God. 
(C) the desire that I be happy rather than miserable eternally, if I have 

charity. 

The argument goes as follows. The logic of Quietism has it that (C) is condi- 
tional upon God’s will. That is, I desire salvation insofar as I have charity, but 
only if that is God’s will. I would no longer have that desire on the Impossible 
Supposition that God’s will were for me to be damned insofar as I have char- 
ity. In this sense, (C) tracks (A). But the same is not true for (B). For, whatever 
God wills, I will always desire to love Him. (Whether Fénelon actually holds 
this is not clear. As we shall see, he refuses to consider the possibility of not 
loving God if that were what God commanded. But that is a situation different 
from (B).) In any case, according to Adams, whatever Fénelon holds effectively 
shows that (B) is independent of (A). “But if part of what I am to desire for its 
own sake is not only that God's will be done, but also that I love and obey God, 
then it seems that my love for him is not to be completely disinterested; there 
is an element of self-concern in it. Thus Fénelon seems forced to admit an ele- 
ment of self-concern even in the perfect love of God.”35 

In other words, the very concept of pure love as conceived by Fénelon de- 
feats itself. The desire in (A) has no reference to self. By contrast, (B) does have 
a reference to self. What I desire as expressed in (B) is independent of God’s 
will—for if, per impossibile, God's will were different with respect to my loving 
him, I would still love him. This fixed desire differs from the desire for hap- 
piness as expressed in (C), which also contains a reference to self, but which 
I would relinquish if it were God’s will that I do so. Put another way, it is not 
because God wills it that I love Him. I do so independently of God’s will, for 
reason(s) presumably relating to me. The self necessarily sneaks in the back 
door, thus sullying the purity of love as conceived by Fénelon. 

If the issue is that (B) contains a reference to self whereas (A) does not, 
it might be set aside rather easily. For the reference in (B) might be no more 
than an indication of what Ralph Barton Perry called the ego-centric predica- 
ment, our inability to get beyond the perspective of our own perceptions. The 
self-reference by itself is being taken to be incompatible with the Quietist’s 
commitment to pure love, as if the Quietist requirement that love be pure en- 
tails, per impossibile, that his pure love be brought about other than by himself. 


own. Not to be concerned about being happy is not to be concerned about possessing 
God, that is, it is to scorn Him.” To Morell, 10 October 1697; Grua I, 115. 
35 Adams, p. go. 
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But this predicament poses no threat to Quietism, since it is one to which 
(A) is no less liable. The desire that God’s will be done implicitly contains a 
no-less ineliminable reference to self. For it must be the relevant individual 
who has that desire. But this reference is also no more problematic, or trivi- 
al, than with respect to (B). Presumably, (A) at least, even made explicit with 
respect to the individual who has the desire, does not violate the fundamental 
concern of Quietism. Adams’s argument does not rest solely on the egocentric 
predicament, of course, but explicitly disarming it has a heuristic benefit to 
the Quietist rebuttal of the argument. A very strong reason why (A) and (B) do 
not differ with respect to the ego-centric predicament is that they do not differ 
at all; they are the same. To love and obey God just is to do the will of God. 

Consider Christ in the garden at Gethsemene. In a paroxysm of agony, he ex- 
claims, “not my will but thine be done.” When he says this, he is not saying that 
whatever his own will might be, the will of God should be done, for that cannot 
be avoided. Instead, he is expressing his willingness to do God’s will, however 
painful to him it might be to do so. It is not the expression of an impersonal 
preference, a passive acceptance of fate, but an active commitment on his part 
to undergo the Passion. 

Now, Adams wants to argue, and does argue at length, that part of love, 
including Christian love of God, is that in love one desires not just that the 
beloved be served—that would be only benevolence— but desires also to be 
the very one who does the serving. (In this sense, it is, as Frankfurt argues, a 
personal relationship.) But this characteristic of love does not obviously mean 
that one must have this desire out of self-concern, much less self-interest. 
I might just love God simpliciter. In this respect, in fact, it is not obvious how 
(B) differs from (A). Moreover, it is not clear how (B) differs from (C). For when 
I will to be happy, it is necessarily J whom I will to be happy; I do not will just 
happiness generally. It seems, then, that pure love as conceived by Fénelon 
need not be sullied. 

In any case, the focus on desire is a very misleading red herring. The refer- 
ence to desire in the three cases (A), (B), and (C), does not come from Fénelon, 
and is no part of his doctrine, which concerns not desire for love, but the love 
itself and its purity. Given the Quietist’s concerns, moreover, the importation 
of desire leads to a Rylean regress.56 If the issue is desire, then it makes sense 
to ask whether the desire is motivated by self-interest. The elimination of self- 
interest is the aim of Quietism, after all. But then it can be asked whether one 
might desire that the second desire be motivated other than by self-interest; 


36 Ryle, Concept of Mind, p. 68. 
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then the same question of motivation arises with respect to this desire, 
and so on. 

The Quietist account has not quite been relieved of its prima facie inconsis- 
tency, however. We still need an explanation of why Fénelon refuses to apply 
the Impossible Supposition to (B) as he does to (C). Pure love would dictate 
that he relinquish his desire for salvation, were it God’s will that he do so; 
but there is no analogous conditional supposition with respect to loving and 
obeying God. Adams “cannot see any good (or indeed any morally tolerable) 
reason for thinking that that supposition is any less impossible than the sup- 
position of God’s wanting me to hate and disobey him. So if we are to have 
conditional preferences regarding Impossible Suppositions, it would seem that 
the indifferent soul ought to will that she should hate and disobey God if that 
were his good pleasure.’’” In short, why does Fénelon require the Impossible 
Supposition, but reject what might be called the Odious Supposition? 

The question has a particular urgency given Fénelon’s conception of the 
will’s freedom. Fénelon is a Molinist, which is to say, a libertarian, for whom 
the will’s decision is free just in case, with no change in the conditions under 
which it decides, it could have decided otherwise. As Fénelon puts it, the free 
will decides just because it decides. If anything, Molinist libertarianism should 
make it easier for the Odious Supposition to be made. No reason for making it 
would be required. The short answer to the question as to why Fénelon ignores 
the Odious Supposition is that (B) is identical to (A); thus to make the Odious 
Supposition would be to give up (A). Desire to hate and disobey God cannot be 
desire that God's will be done. Expanding this answer a bit is instructive. 

Fénelon rejects the Odious Supposition on grounds that it is an instance of 
blasphemy, of speaking ill or dishonorably of someone—in this case, of God. 
Fénelon does not explain why it would be blasphemous, but an explanation 
can easily be constructed. Blaspheming God is a sin against the second injunc- 
tion of the Decalogue, not to take God’s name in vain. It is described by Christ 
as an unforgivable sin, not because of its heinousness, perhaps, but because it 
severs the relation of trust and intimacy established when God revealed His 
name. Without that close fiduciary relation, there is no basis on which to 


37 Adams, p. 89. 

38  Christis replying to the Pharisees who were thinking that he cast out devils by diabolical 
power. No devil casts out devils because, as he famously says, no house divided against 
itself will stand. Beyond that, “He who is not with me is against me ... Therefore, I tell 
you, every sin and blasphemy will be forgiven men, but blasphemy against the Spirit will 
not be forgiven. And whoever says a word against the Son of Man will be forgiven; but 
whoever speaks against the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven, either in this age or the age to 
come.” (Matthew 12 : 30-32) 
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petition for forgiveness, whatever the offense, however slight its heinousness. 
In any case, it would certainly be blasphemy to assert that God commands us 
to hate Him. Fénelon might take it to be no less blasphemous to suppose, even 
per impossibile, that God were to command us to hate Him. Despite the modal 
disclaimer, the very words of the supposition are unspeakable. (For a loose 
analogy, consider using vulgar language to express God's love.) No question 
of the legitimacy of this supposition is begged, therefore, by the strong whiff 
of disapproval in calling it odious. The supposition is odious not just because 
it refers to hatred, but because as blasphemous it is itself deserving of hatred. 

But, then, why isn’t the Impossible Supposition an instance of blasphemy? 
For it seems no less an ill and dishonorable use of language to speak of God as 
condemning those who love Him. Perhaps so, but the story of God’s command 
to Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac led many to think that in this domain God 
can do as He chooses, or at least that His ways are inscrutable. For Fénelon, 
the interpretation of the story just given would have carried special plausibil- 
ity had he accepted the Cartesian doctrine of the dependence of all truth on 
the divine will. But it seems far far from clear that he did so.3? If he did so, 
then one might ask what prevents application of this voluntarist line to the 
Odious Supposition, thus restoring the charge of inconsistency in Fénelon’s 
rejection of it? 

A reason, independent of theology, for rejecting the Odious Supposition is 
that it is incoherent, unintelligible, or self-defeating. One loves God by doing 
what He commands. Presumably, to hate God would be to do the opposite of 
what He commands, which is to say, given the Odious Supposition, to love Him. 
So, one does what God commands by doing the opposite of what He com- 
mands, and conversely. The Odious Supposition is an analytic or logical im- 
possibility, whereas the Impossible Supposition involves synthetic or essential 
impossibility. God cannot condemn those who love Him because He has prom- 
ised to save them and promise-keeping is part of His essence. The assertion of 
a synthetic impossibility such as the Impossible Supposition, though neces- 
sarily false, is or can be at least intelligible, indeed illuminating; but the asser- 
tion of an analytic impossibility such as the Odious Supposition is incoherent, 
unintelligible, or self-defeating. Thus very early on, Fénelon distinguishes the 
willingness to suffer Hell if that were God’s will from the willingness to hate 
God, if that were God’s will. 


The Christian who unreservedly gives himself up can indeed consent to 
eternal unhappiness and punishment if that is God’s will. But it seems to 


39  Gouhier, Fenelon, pp. 170-71. 
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me that he can never consent to hating God in Hell. For that would be 
willing in conformity with God’s will what is contrary to God’s will, which 
is a contradiction.*° 


The eternal unhappiness and punishment would result from the volition of 
loving God, i.e. according to God’s command to love Him. The impossibility 
lies not in that volition itself, but in the happiness and punishment exacted 
by God despite the volition. The impossibility in the latter case lies in the will 
itself, which loves God just in case it hates Him. 

Fénelon has what might be another way of expressing this analytic impos- 
sibility. In the Instruction pastorale published eight months after the Maximes, 
Fénelon tried to respond to some of the more egregious criticisms raised 
against the work. One is the charge that hope is abandoned on the Impossible 
Supposition insofar as it expresses a willingness to be damned during what 
was called the ultimate trials. Of this, more later. Meanwhile, here is the 
Impossible Supposition as Fénelon expresses it: “The supposition concerning 
their condemnation made by souls undergoing the ultimate test for the purity 
of their love, while nonetheless still willing to persevere in their love [of God], 
is impossible.” The sentence is syntactically a bit crabbed, but the sense must 
be that the impossibility is the conjunction of being condemned and loving 
God. For the damned in Hell cannot love God. (In fact, there are texts from the 
period in which the punishment of Hell is taken to be just that inability.) So to 
suppose that one is damned is to give up love of God. One might, like Francesca 
da Rimini, go to Hell for love of someone else, but not for love of God. 

The rejection of the Odious Supposition shows that the Impossible 
Supposition is such not just because it impossibly supposes that God breaks 
His promise, but also because it impossibly supposes going to Hell while still 
loving God. Indeed, it is only in loving God that the Quietist would be willing, 
impossibly on the Odious Supposition, to love God. On this ground, it would 
seem, one can not go to Hell for love of anyone else, either. 

The Odious Supposition has a specious relevance because of the assump- 
tion at the outset, as part of the defense of virtue, that the Quietist seeks pure 
love of God as he does virtue because it is commanded by God. But does he? 
At this point, it is worth recalling what motivates the Quietist introduction of 
the Impossible Supposition in the first place, namely the elimination of selfish- 
ness as a motive for love. Hence the characterizations of pure love tend to be 
negative, indicating primarily what it is not. So Fénelon, in the foreword to the 


40 To Mme Guyon, 28 March, 1689; Correspondence 2: 87. 
41 FOC 2: 293. 
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Maximes, at the first mention of pure love describes it as “without any admix- 
ture of self-interested motive, when one loves God amidst pain in a way that 
one would not love Him any less were one to be consoled, [when] neither fear 
of punishment, nor the desire for recompense still have any part in the love, 
[when] one no longer loves God either for perfection, or for merit, or for the 
happiness to be found in loving Him.’42 Consequently, the search for pure love 
consists in the elimination of these impurities (love of God for material goods, 
of God but only as an instrument of beatitude, etc. on up the scale of purity), 
the Impossible Supposition being only the last and most stringent test for im- 
purity. What remains as pure love, however, is rather elusive, indeed ineffable 
in just the way that the Beatific Vision is ineffable. Immediately upon introduc- 
ing the highest level of love, Fénelon himself describes it as “holy indifference.” 
And this description suggests, through a felicitous verbal affinity, not that the 
reason for seeking pure love of God is that it is commanded by God, but that, 
strictly speaking, there is no reason for doing so. 

Fenelon’s view of the will is the century’s best example of the libertarian 
view. He thinks that the human will acts with the very same freedom of indif- 
ference that Descartes’s God always acts with, or that Malebranche’s God acts 
with in creating the world. To provide a reason for His acting as He does, rather 
than, for instance, just not acting all, is to upset the freedom with which He 
acts. (More precisely, to say that God has no reason for acting is to say that 
He has no determining motive for acting; but He does have an object in acting, 
which is His glory). Fénelon is explicit in this univocal sense of will as applied 
to God and us. “As Scripture represents God, who after creation says, ‘let there 
be light, and there was light, so the inner word alone of my soul, without effort 
and without preparation, does what it says. I speak that word so inward, simple 
and momentous, let my body be moved and it moves.”43 

So the Quietist loves God for no other reason, if that is the word for it, than 
that he simply wills to do so, and so wills regardless of all else. He does so, 
certainly regardless of his own interest, but also regardless even of God’s com- 
mand to do so, and regardless of God’s eminent worthiness to be loved. That 
any of these should be his reason for loving would sully the love. What, then, of 
the Greatest Commandment, to love God? It might be thought of as an ideal, 
formal requirement that all our volitions be God’s volition in the sense that we 
are ready to do whatever it is that He specifically commands. Adams's formu- 
lation of the assumption of love due to divine command construes love as an 
episodic, occurrent state. Pure love is something the Quietist wants to do. More 


42 Pléiade I, 101. 
43 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 46; FOC 1; 23. 
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needs to be said here.** But for one thing, a regress threatens once it is asked 
why one wants to do what God wills. If the question is answerable, the ques- 
tion is repeatable ad infinitum. 

The upshot in the period was that the relevant sort of love was generally 
taken to be dispositional. This alternative construes love to be in principle vol- 
untary, insofar as steps can be taken to develop the appropriate dispositions. 
And, in fact, steps are described in pastoral detail by many handbooks from the 
period, including from Fénelon, who instructs the priests of his archdiocese 
on how best to lead the faithful up the various levels of love. The dispositional 
account also comports well with pure love as a formal requirement. One loves 
God insofar as one is ready to do whatever God specifically commands, the 
Decalogue, the beatitudes, and so forth—the material requirements that give 
content to God’s will. With this difference in levels of commandment, the com- 
patibility of pure love with practice of the virtues becomes obvious. 

Finally, the difference between the Impossible Supposition and the Odious 
Assumption that saves Fénelon’s account from inconsistency is no less obvious. 
The Quietist is the one who by definition will hate God under no circumstanc- 
es. That is why the Odious Supposition receives no attention. But the Quietist 
is even more so the one who by definition will love God under all conditions. 
That is why the Impossible Supposition is deployed. To put it another way, the 
Impossible Supposition is a test for the very condition that is that antithesis of 
the Odious Supposition. No wonder that Fénelon is ready to dismiss the latter 
so quickly as blasphemous. 

Resignation is the state of those whose love is at the fourth, penultimate 
level; they have self-interested desires, but subject them to the will of God. It 
is a negative disposition of suspending in advance any volition found to be 
contrary to God’s will. Holy indifference is the state of those, at the highest level, 
who will nothing out of self-interest, who thus have no desires, at least none 
that are voluntary, that need to be subjected to the will of God. “This indif- 
ference is [pure] love itself”45 As with his initial introduction of the expres- 
sion in the Foreword of the Maximes, Fénelon’s discussion is largely by way of 
what pure love does not signify. The reason for this procedure is not as it was 
previously, viz. the elusive, mystical sense of the term, but his awareness from 
the various condemnations, for their apparent rejection of virtue, of Molinos, 


44 Even about whether Adams actually understands the assumption in these terms. For the 
assumption can, at a stretch, be read in the dispositional terms offered below as an alter- 
native. Indeed, there is a residue of the assumption that does just the job assigned it by 
Adams of reconciling pure love and the practice of virtue. 

45  Maximes, art. 5; Pl. 1023. 
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Malaval, and others, including Mme Guyon, in papal documents and in the 
discussions at Issy. Thus, early in the text of the Maximes, Fénelon is concerned 
to show that pure love as holy indifference is not a negation of the will, but “a 
positive and real principle that makes us will every volition of God known to 
us, and also the volitions that are not known to us”#$ That is, one wills what 
God wills, whatever that might be. Thus, the formal requirement of pure love 
receives content from an open-ended set of material requirements, only some 
of which might be known. More important is the indication by itself that 
there are these material requirements, such that pure love as indifference is 
not “a stupid indolence, a general suspension, an inner inactivity, a non- 
volition, a perpetual equilibrium of the soul,” all of which would be “the 
extinction of the soul.’4” 

If the soul survives the last of the ultimate tests imposed on it by God to 
purify its love, that love becomes abandon, that is, abandon to God.** Fénelon 
uses here a term from the mystical literature to describe the utter abnegation 
that is achieved by the sacrifice of self-interest during these ultimate trials. It 
is important to get clear on abandon in order to understand the status of the 
Impossible Supposition and the extent to which it is theologically problematic. 
The Protestant Jurieu, an unfriendly but far from hostile critic, characterized it 
in a very precarious way. Overcoming the ultimate trials “brings about what the 
mystics call abandon, which in intelligible language can be called, the sacri- 
fice of one’s eternal salvation. In these ultimate trials, the tormented soul feels 
all the anguish that must be felt by souls condemned in Hell. And on that it 
makes an act of perfect and profound resignation—a true martyrdom beyond 
the martyrdoms of the saints.’49 On this view, Fénelon would be in trouble. 
For he would be rejecting hope. 

One text in which Fénelon is concerned to show that he does not reject 
hope is Article ten of the Maximes. Part of his case here is an account of why 
the Impossible Supposition is impossible. The account is based on the faithful- 
ness of God to His word. God is under no constraint to keep us in existence 
after death, says Fénelon, hence eternal life is entirely gratuitous. But He has 
promised that those faithful to Him will achieve beatitude, and from this it 
follows that the supposed damnation of those who love Him is impossible. 
“It is therefore true that any supposition involving belief that one is excluded 
from eternal life while loving God is impossible... Thus any sacrifice ordinarily 


46 Maximes, art. 5; Pl. 1023. 
47 Maximes, art. 5; Pl. 1024. 
48 Maximes, art. 8. 

49 Pratique, pp. 64-65. 
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made by the most disinterested souls based on [sur] their eternal beatitude is 
conditional. “°° The prepositional phrase is crucial. As will be clear below, it is 
important that Fénelon does not say that the sacrifice is of eternal beatitude, 
which would be an abandonment of hope. Instead, he says that it involves, or 
is based on eternal beatitude. And because any supposition involving exclu- 
sion from eternal beatitude is impossible, the sacrifice can be only conditional. 

Fénelon then discusses the place of thoughts about eternal beatitude in the 
ultimate trials. During this time, a soul can, upon reflection on its previous 
sins, become inconsolably convinced that because of these sins its fate is dam- 
nation. It fails to see anything good about itself, and views its damnation as 
perfectly just, without impugning the good will of God. The model for these 
comments is Francois de Sales, whose case Fénelon mentions as one where 
assurances from others as to God’s will to save were unavailing. The case is 
similar, in fact, to that of Christ on the cross, who exclaimed, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?”>! Now, the sacrifice under this condition is not 
just conditional, but absolute, according to Fénelon. For the supposition that 
God condemns those who love Him seems, far from impossible, or even just 
possible, actually true. 

In his ultimate trials, François de Sales was willing to undergo damnation 
for love of God, not on the Impossible Supposition, but on the all-too-real pos- 
sibility that God should find him guilty of sin deserving such punishment. So 
real was the possibility, as he saw it, that François underwent a paralyzing psy- 
chological crisis of despair. If there is an impossible element in this willingness 
to suffer for God, it is that anyone with such willingness could be guilty of any 
sin deserving of such punishment. It might have been by this very consider- 
ation that Francois was ultimately saved from the crisis. 

This persuasion of one’s own damnation is, though involuntary, real; but 
it takes place, according to Fénelon, at a superficial, exterior level of the soul, 
not in its innermost acts, where its pure love of God continues. The crucial 
distinction between levels of the soul has not been found very helpful, either 
in the period or more recently. (Adams, for example, regards the distinction as 
a “controversial part” of a “tormented and tangled exposition” of this absolute 
sacrifice.5*) The metaphors deployed by Fénelon suggest that he takes the soul 
to be somehow distracted in this state. One is the victim of extreme scruple, 
“a disorder of the imagination,” as he puts it. 


50 FO, p. 1035. 
51 Matthew 27: 46. 
52 Adams, p. 85. 
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A way of making sense of the distinction in levels of awareness, consistent 
with Fénelon’s philosophical orientation, is in terms of a roughly Cartesian dis- 
tinction between sensory awareness, an unclear and indistinct but nonethe- 
less attention-grabbing state like fear or pain, which depends on the body, and 
intellectual awareness by way of clear and distinct ideas, which depends on 
blocking the body’s influence®?—a distinction that cuts for Descartes between 
the involuntary and the voluntary in the way that it does for Fénelon. For both 
authors, to successfully arrive at a proper exercise of the will with respect to 
the true and the good, the distractions of the senses and imagination must 
be overcome. In any case, Fénelon is clear that the soul must never entertain 
the absolute sacrifice voluntarily. For that, he says, would be to reduce all of 
Christianity to an impious and stupid despair.5+ Even so, Fénelon envisions 
the careful, and limited, extension of their penitent’s trial by confessors for the 
benefit of their souls. 

The distinction that Fénelon draws is between two different attitudes to- 
ward the same proposition. The proposition is the Impossible Supposition. 
It is in this context that Fénelon’s expression of it depends on the incompati- 
bility between being damned and yet continuing to love God. The conjunction 
of the two is in itself, regardless of the attitude one takes toward it, impossible. 
On the one hand, this proposition is regarded by me as impossible, that is, as 
necessarily false, for the obvious reason, contained in the proposition itself. 
Any use I make of the proposition, specifically in testing my love of God, is 
conditional in the sense that its deployment is not intended to express a truth, 
but to determine what would also be true about me were this proposition true. 

On the other hand is the attitude that the proposition, as a matter of fact, 
perhaps even experienced fact, is true. As part of my intention to express the 
truth, its use is absolute. The object of the sacrifice in both cases, of the con- 
ditional and absolute uses, is the same, viz. one’s love of God. Critics of the 
Quietists’ conception of pure love and their test for it have taken them to offer 
their own salvation as the object of the sacrifice. But such cannot have been 
the intention of the Quietists, for at least three reasons. First, it would be blas- 
phemous insofar as it severed the relation with God. Thus, as we have seen, 
Fénelon rejects any use of the Odious Supposition as impossible not just be- 
cause it is incoherent, but because it is morally objectionable. In addition, one’s 
damnation is a thing in itself bad, and thus cannot serve as the object of any 


53 “The inferior part consists in the imagination and the senses.” Instruction pastorale xv; 
FOC 2: 297. 

54 FO: p. 1037. François de Sales took a similar stance, expressing a willingness to undergo 
any trial that God might see fit to impose on him, but never seeking a trial on his own. 
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sacrifice to God. Finally, one can sacrifice only what is in one’s power or posses- 
sion; but one’s salvation is within the power of God alone.To think otherwise 
is the Pelagian heresy. Nor can the attitude of regarding one’s damnation as 
real be an object of sacrifice; for, at least in the case of an ultimate trial, it is 
involuntary, imposed on the soul by God for its purification. To be sure, there 
is a perverse sense in which one might bring about one’s damnation, simply by 
sinning. But why would one decide to do so? The Quietists too often spoke as 
if they were willing their own damnation, but only to show the purity of their 
love, which in fact would have made what they were willing impossible. 

Fénelon is clear that in both cases, of conditional and absolute sacrifice, 
the status of the Supposition itself as impossible is the same, even if for dif- 
ferent reasons. Although one might be convinced that one is damned, one is 
mistaken, because the supposition is impossible. It is here that Fénelon pro- 
vides a statement of the Impossible Supposition that involves the analytic im- 
possibility of being condemned while continuing to love God. The statement 
occurs as the first principle in his account of the doctrine of the ultimate tri- 
als, and clearly applies to both conditional and absolute sacrifice. Here is the 
statement: “The supposition made by souls [during the ultimate trials] of their 
condemnation to eternal torment, although they will to persevere in their love 
of God, is impossible.”>> The supposition is not just synthetically impossible, 
based on God’s unbreakable promises, but analytically impossible, because of 
the incoherence of loving God by hating him. 

So, to summarize: 1) the synthetic impossibility of the Supposition leaves it, 
though necessarily false (because of the contradiction between it and God’s 
faithfulness to His promises), nonetheless coherent and serviceable as a crite- 
rion of the purity of love; 2) the Odious Supposition is necessarily false because 
of the contradiction in the volition itself that it entails, hence is of no use as a 
criterion; 3) the sacrifice offered by the Quietists that is definitive of their posi- 
tion is only conditional (on what is in fact impossible) by contrast to the abso- 
lute sacrifice offered by those in the throes of the ultimate trials; this absolute 
sacrifice is analytically impossible for the same reason the Odious Supposition 
is impossible—that is, the conviction that one is in fact damned is not part of 
Quietism, but an aberration of it. 


55 Instruction pastorale, VIT; FOC 292. Emphasis in the original. 
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Quietism 


1 François de Sales (1567-1622) 


François de Sales was “undoubtedly one of the premier theoreticians in the 
seventeenth century of the spirituality of pure love.”! Among this group he oc- 
cupies a unique place by the simple fact of his canonization in 1665, for he was 
known, as Bishop of Geneva, for his piety and devotion to his flock.2 He was 
thereby declared as having succeeded in this time of trial to the extent of being 
worthy of imitation. When the Church canonizes someone, it recognizes a par- 
agon of both virtue and dogma; it announces a nihil obstat to that person serv- 
ing as a moral and doctrinal role model. Saints are not infallible during their 
lives, but they become such as a matter of fact afterward. It is no surprise, then, 
that the legacy of Francois should have been a bone of contention between the 
prelates of Meaux and Cambrai, especially since Bossuet had publicly declared 
his admiration for Francois even before his canonization, long before Fénelon 
made of him an early hero of Quietism.? 

Francois at least adumbrates the Impossible Supposition in two important 
respects. First, the specter of damnation enters his theorizing concerning pure 
love, and second, he reasons on the basis of suppositions that are not just 
counterfactual but necessarily so. A bit of biography is required for an appre- 
ciation of his arrival at such thinking. 

At the age of nineteen or twenty, while a student of philosophy and theol- 
ogy in Paris, he underwent a crisis during which for a month and a half he was 
convinced that he was predestined to damnation. Sensitive, intelligent, imagi- 
native, and religious, François was given to meditate on Hell—so affectively as 
to suffer, before the fact, something like the tortures of the damned. The nature 


1 Terestchenko, p. 39. Terestchenko has a rather different view of Quietism than the one offered 
here. He thinks that the deeper issue is a version of the problem of evil and the psychological 
reaction to it. His thesis is that at the core of Christianity is an insoluble antinomy between 
the doctrine of predestination, which as it was interpreted in the seventeenth century meant 
that most souls are doomed to Hell in advance of their lives, and the command to love God, 
who because of this doctrine can reasonably be the object only of hatred. v. esp. pp. 34-35, 
245-46. 

2 The flock was primarily in Annecy, however, not in Geneva, which was the citadel of 
Calvinism. Despite individuals such as Bayle, toleration was not, perhaps could not have 
been, an earmark of the French, or any other, Reform. 

3 Gouhier, Fénelon, 85. 
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of the crisis is a matter of disagreement. Intellectual scrupulousness? Perhaps. 
His saintly and learned friend Jean de Goulu thought that it was just a matter of 
arithmetic: many are called, few are chosen.* The twentieth century produced 
two other views of the crisis. One is that the issue was narrowly theological, 
concerned with predestination and theories of grace. François is supposed to 
have knelt down as a Thomist and got up as Molinist.$ That is, given the pes- 
simistic determinism of the former, perhaps the optimistic indeterminism of 
the latter offered a solution. But it seems that Francois was never a Thomist, 
having embraced Molinism from an early age; so his conversion cannot have 
been this one.® 

Another view, then, is that the crisis was moral, the despair at losing his self- 
interested possession of God. The resolution was a selfless attitude toward the 


4 “The angel of darkness cast his mind into a great darkness and so impressed upon it the diffi- 
culty of being saved, and the small number of those predestined to it, that he started to think 
that he would be among the damned.” Lajeunie, 1, p. 34. 

5 This is supposed to have been the view of Henri Bremond. V. Lajeunie, 1, p. 142. But Bremond 
took Frangois to be a Thomist only in the sense of being impressed with Aquinas’s view that 
“certain souls are created for the sole purpose of infallibly showing divine justice by an infin- 
ity of suffering.” Bremond, Querelle, p. 88. Terestchenko has lately recognized this view as part 
of Francois’s outlook. Pp. 58-59. As for Francois’s alleged conversion to Molinism, Bremond 
in fact dates it much earlier. Bremond, p. 91. So the interpretation of Bremond above needs at 
least some nuance. 

6 Lajeunie, ibid. His view, in short, is one of both “reprobation and predestination [to salvation] 
in view of [future] demerits and merits.” Fragment sur la prédestination (1591), Oeuvres, XXII, 
pp. 51-52. The great theological debate over grace at the outset of the seventeenth century 
was not between the Jansenists and the Quietists or their forebears, certainly not as such, but 
between two religious organizations, both formally recognized by the Church—the Jesuits, 
who adopted the libertarian views of Molina, and the Dominicans, who had a proprietary 
claim to the seemingly compatibilist views of Aquinas. The debate was not pleasant, and 
seemed fated never to end until the Pope, Paul v, decided to end it with an investigation that 
would determine the properly orthodox view, which he would make known, an announce- 
ment that in the event never came. Contrary to the Pope’s instruction, the debate continued, 
more or less sotto voce. The situation became complicated, in a way ultimately relevant to the 
debate over pure love, when the Jansenists, with their view seemingly condemned as hereti- 
cal, tried, not implausibly, to align their compatibilist stance with that of the Dominicans. 
The Jesuits were unwilling to simply dismiss the Thomists as Jansenists, but to separate them 
while condemning the Jansensists implied acceptance of the Thomist view. Almost a century 
after the papal intervention, the Molinist Fénelon entered the fray and tried to show that 
the Jansenist stratagem was without basis, in effect trying to show that the opposition was 
three-cornered. Whether his intervention was effective is, of course, debatable. In a series of 
recent publications, Silvio De Franceschi, has studied the on-going theological importance 
of Thomism in the period, and Fénelon’s role in particular. See his “Le statut du thomism...”, 
and especially p. 222 for the Jesuit dilemma. Here, the importance of Thomism is simply as 
an alternative to libertarianism. Much more on this below. 
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loss. “With pure love in his heart, his woe was defeated.” Here is the text of the 
prayer by which he emerged from the darkness: 


Whatever may happen, O Lord, you who hold in your hands and all of 
whose ways are justice and truth, although you may have fixed my eternal 
predestination or damnation, ... I shall love you at least in this life, if it is 
not permitted to me to love you in eternal life—at least I shall love you 
here, I shall always hope in your mercy, and I shall always repeat your 
fulsome praise, ... If, because I necessarily merit it, I must be among the 
damned, who will never see your face, grant me at least not to be among 
those who curse your holy name.® 


The adumbration of the Impossible Supposition is that he would be willing 
to love God even if he were predestined to be damned, which is to say that 
he would love God even if recompense for doing so were impossible. Missing 
from the this text is an expression of willingness to undergo damnation if that 
were a condition for loving God, or of his willingness to be damned precisely 
for his love of God. Instead, there is an expression of hope, independent of 
such willingness, that in fact he will not be damned. 

According to Terestchenko, such hopefulness, and especially the implicit 
reference to self that it contains, is more representative of Francois’s later 
thinking. In fact, he came to reject “disinterested love, indifferent to salvation, 
which had been the only way to emerge from the despair begotten by a doc- 
trine [of blind abandon to God] no longer accepted.”? In short, the anticipa- 
tion of Quietism is an aberration designed to remedy an ill-founded, if real and 
terrifying, conviction. “For Francois de Sales, pure love is not sacrificial, for it 
does not require sacrifice of the desire for happiness (i.e. salvation) but rather 
a clear awareness that this desire comes from God and cannot be realized ex- 
cept in Him. The whole gist is thus to move from a culpable egoism [égoisme], 
where the focus is on the self [le moi], to a holy egoism, where the creature is 
related to God as its cause and its end.”!© The Impossible Supposition of the 
Quietists would be egotistical in the first sense, claiming the self- sufficiency of 
the ego in an act of pride.” 


7 Lajeunie, pp. 142-43. 

8 Acte d'abandon héroique, Œuvres XXII, 18-19. 
9 Terestchenko, p. 40. 

10  Terestchenko, pp. 56-57. 

11 Terstchenko, p. 56. 
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As a criticism of the Quietist Impossible Supposition, Terestchenko’s inter- 
pretation is not without merit. But it fails to apply to Francois, for four reasons. 
First, the text cited by Terestchenko to show that for Francois the severance of 
one’s love of God from one’s own happiness involves pride has nothing do with 
the purity of one’s love of God. Instead, it concerns false humility as an excuse 
for moral laxity. It is false humility that often leads the slothful person to plead 
weakness as an excuse for not serving God. “Doesn't he see, asks François, that 
when God wishes to give us grace, it is pride to refuse? that the gifts of God 
oblige us to receive them, and that it is humility to obey and follow His desires 
as closely as we can? Now, God’s desire is that we be perfect, uniting ourselves 
to Him, and imitating Him as closely as we can.” It may be false humility, or 
pride, that motivates the Quietist Impossible Supposition, but that is not what 
Francois says here. 

Second, like many others, Terestchenko treats the Quietist test for the pu- 
rity of love as if it represented a possible state of affairs. This is why accord- 
ing to his interpretation Francois rejects the Quietist conception of pure love 
once the test for it has overcome his early despair. “Thus his pure, serene, and 
confident love is able to face the factually Impossible Supposition, since no 
anguishing calculation can ever make us believe it possible that God, who as 
a being of goodness and mercy, should, perhaps have from all eternity des- 
tined us to perdition, death, and to eternal hellfire”! But, as Terestchenko at 
least nominally recognizes, the relevant supposition is impossible. Hence, it 
cannot be the basis for any reasonable despair. God cannot condemn us for 
loving Him, so there is no reason to fear that He will. The only relevance to 
hope had by the Impossible Supposition is as a test for the love that perhaps 
relieves fear of damnation based simply on predestination (if that was in fact 
Francois’s concern). 

Third, what Terestchenko calls the Impossible Supposition is not the suppo- 
sition that later concerned the Quietists. He focuses on a text involving a sup- 
position concerning love of God that is impossible in an even stronger sense 
than those above. Moreover, it ties one’s love of God to one’s own happiness. 
But it does so in a way that does not upset the Quietist Impossible Supposition 
as the supreme test for the purity of one’s love for God. 

Francois invokes what would be better called an impossible desire when 
he distinguishes two sorts of love we might have for God. One is based on 
benevolence (bienveillance). The other is based on satisfaction (complaisance), 


12 Introduction à la vie devote, 111, ch. 5; Pléiade, 142. 
13  Terestchenko, 57. 
14  TAD, V, ch. 6; Pléiade, 583-84. 
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where it is desire that is satisfied: “the will is so fitted to the good that as soon 
as it perceives the good, the soul directs itself toward it so as to be satisfied in 
it as its fitting object, to which it is so closely joined that the nature of the one 
can be defined in terms of the other”! God creates the world with the first sort 
of love, and on the seventh day rests with the second. 

There is a dual problem in that benevolence requires something that the be- 
loved lacks and that satisfaction requires an initial lack in the lover; since God 
is perfect and lacks nothing, we cannot love Him with benevolence, nor can He 
be satisfied by the world (or by anything else). But there is also a dual solution: 
just as God’s satisfaction with the world is an extension of His benevolence in 
creating it, so our benevolence toward God is an extension of our satisfaction 
with what he has created. Since François cannot have any absolute desire for 
God’s well-being, he instead imagines a conditional desire based on what in 
fact cannot be, viz. that God should lack something. He would then have no 
desire other than to satisfy that lack, to bring about precisely that love based 
on satisfaction that he now has. “How I dearly love the impossibility of being 
able to desire any good for you, O God, because that impossibility derives from 
the incomprehensible immensity of your abundance, which is so sovereignly 
infinite that if there were an infinite desire, it would be infinitely satisfied by 
the infinity of your goodness, which would change it into infinite satisfaction.”!6 
In the end, benevolent love of God cannot be anything but satisfaction in Him. 

Now, satisfaction in the love of God derived from the impossible desire ap- 
pears contrary to the Quietist pure love based on the sacrifice derived from the 
Impossible Supposition. It is contrary, but for François benevolent love is not 
the highest form of love that we are capable of. Nor is the satisfaction to which 
it leads. Instead, the highest form of our love is expressed in terms that clear- 
ly evoke the mystical dimension later characterizing Quietism. In addition, 
even if benevolent love were the highest form of our love, there is no reason 
why it should not be tested by the Impossible Supposition. Finally, the pri- 
macy assigned by Terestchenko to satisfaction is itself contrary to the Molinist 
view of freedom that he convincingly ascribes to François (a view that, not 


15 Pléiade: 369. The rest of the discussion here of the will offers certain clarifications of this 
statement: that the will moves not toward the good simpliciter, but toward what it judges 
to be good; that it is through the mediation of the intellect’s representation that the soul 
perceives the good; that the encounter yields a motivating delight or satisfaction, as iron 
is attracted by a magnet; most importantly, that the satisfaction is but the commence- 
ment of love, which itself is the soul’s impulse toward the perceived good, again like that 
of iron toward a magnet, which culminates in union or jouissance. Ibid., p. 371. 

16 Pléiade, 584. A good example, by the way, of what Gouhier refers to as Francois’s baroque 
imagery. Gouhier, Fénelon, p. 88. 
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incidentally, is characteristic of Quietist positions on freedom).!” The solution 
to this incompatibility would be the Molinist distinction between freedom and 
the will. The purest love rests not with desire and its satisfaction, nor with the 
will as such, but with freedom, the utterly unconstrained exercise of the will. 

Fourth, unnoticed by Terestchenko, the Quietist version of the Impossible 
Supposition in fact is found in Francois, especially in the late works. For it is 
here that he supplies the elements missing from the earlier work, namely his 
willingness to be damned for his love of God. There are at least two such texts. 

For Francois, indifference is a step beyond mere resignation, which while 
accepting God’s will yet allows the pursuit of other things as well. Indifference 
allows the love of nothing but the love of God’s will. The heart that is indiffer- 
ent to all else in this sense “would prefer Hell according to [avec] the will of 
God to Paradise independently of [sans] His will. Indeed, it would prefer Hell 
to Paradise if it knew therein a slightly greater divine preference, such that 
if, by imagination of something impossible, it knew that its damnation were 
slightly more preferable to God than its salvation, it would flee its salvation and 
rush to its damnation.”!® 

In another text he attributes the love grounded in this indifference to the 
saints in heaven. The text is of particular importance because of its autobio- 
graphical dimension. It concerns the confidence one places in God even dur- 
ing the misery of this world. Francois himself overcame the depression of his 
expected damnation simply by his love of God, which obviated such concern. 
Here is what he says about the saints in heaven, who have already avoided 
damnation and achieved permanent salvation. Their situation is not unlike 
our own in the face of illness. François is not a crude fatalist, so he is prepared 
to remedy his illnesses; but if the remedy fails, he is then no less content to be 
in the hands of God’s will, even if it means nothing but a bed of suffering for 
the rest of his life. “Thus, the saints [perforce motivated by a pure love of God] 
would flee Paradise for Hell if there were a slightly greater divine preference 
for that.”!9 Here is an expression of the Impossible Supposition as a criterion of 
the purity of the love of the saints in heaven, a criterion which would serve no 
less for those in this life. 

What emerges in the end is an apparent inconsistent triad: 1) the Church 
canonized Francois, thus authorizing his theological views as orthodox; 2) the 


17 Terestchenko, p. 44. 

18  TAD, ix, 4; Pléiade, 770. Later, Bossuet was to regard the distinction between indifference 
and resignation as “too slight” to warrant discussion, and thus to dismiss out of hand 
Francois’s version of it. Instruction, OCB 18: 562. He therefore does not discuss the impos- 
sible supposition that emerges there. 

19 Entretiens spirituels, 111; Pléiade, 1025. 
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Quietist conception of pure love is to be found in François; 3) Quietism is cen- 
sured, if not condemned, as exceedingly problematic, if not heretical. The triad 
expresses the tension of the Quietist debate at the end of the century. Fénelon’s 
response was to block the last proposition; Bossuet’s was to block the second. 


2 Bossuet on François 


The Issy Articles, negotiated as common ground in an effort to end the Quietist 
controversy, were signed by the four participants on 10 March 1695. Agreement 
on the articles, itself no mean achievement, could only have been a first step 
toward an effective accord, however, for the interpretation of the articles re- 
mained. Bossuet’s account was the Instruction, which was completed at least 
by 24 July 1696, at which point Fénelon chose not to approve of it. His reason 
for refusing was that, although she was not mentioned in it, Mme Guyon stood 
to suffer by Bossuet’s document, especially given that she was clearly impli- 
cated in the wholesale condemnation of Quietism in Bossuet’s Ordonance is- 
sued on 6 April of the previous year, just after the Issy Articles were signed.20 
Fénelon’s own account was the Explication, copied, presumably complete, in 
September of 1696. A Privilège was issued the following month for Bossuet’s 
Instruction. Fearing intrigue on the part of Bossuet, Fénelon’s friend, the Duc 
de Chevreuse, rushed the Explication to publication on 29 January 1697, con- 
trary to the expressed wishes of the author, who had agreed to await the ap- 
pearance of Bossuet’s work. So, the latter chronologically followed the former, 
although the rhetorical order is the reverse, for important parts of Bossuet’s 
Instruction were aimed at disarming the sorts of texts, in some cases the very 
texts, cited by Fénelon on behalf of the Quietist cause. 

These texts were from the saints, which had the authoritative status that lay 
at the basis of theological argument. Prominently included, of course, were 
the texts from Francois, the most important of the several modern authors 
that Bossuet cites. His attempted neutralization of François’s Traité de l'amour 


20 The document consists of the 34 Issy Articles, preceded by a brief elaboration of five 
marks for identifying the Quietist doctrine and practice, condemned by Rome in the pre- 
vious decade. OCB; 18, 351-57. The marks are: 1. Their prayers ignore Christ and, indeed, 
the Trinity; 2) with “ false generosity” they ask nothing for themselves, not even remission 
of their sins, affecting a “kind of beatitude” that obviates all desires or petitions; 3) they 
advocate a single, enduring act, of such passivity as to exclude the exercise of free will; 
4) they disdain the standard virtues as beneath them; 5) they promulgate extraordinary, 
but easy, prayer for everyone, with the result that proper spiritual guidance is ignored, and 
everyone does what he wants, especially in religious communities. 
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de Dieu is not very effective, since it involves the usual misinterpretation of 
the Impossible Supposition as possible. He cites several relevant passages, but 
chooses for analysis the following text from that work: 


A truly perfect and entirely pure soul does not love heaven unless it is 
because the Bridegroom [i.e. Christ?!] is loved there, but so sovereignly 
loved in His heaven that even if there were no heaven, He would be no 
less loved or worthy of love by this courageous soul, which is capable of 
loving not the heaven of its Bridegroom, but the Bridegroom of heaven.?? 


According to Bossuet, the “new mystics” (new, and therefore heretical) take 
this perfect soul to be indifferent with respect to heaven. But one is indifferent 
only if there is no divine determination or decision. But God does decree that 
we should seek heaven, so there is no indifference and cannot be any. Only a 
separation of heaven from God's decree would leave man indifferent. Since 
there is a necessary connection between Christ and heaven, loving Christ en- 
tails that one is not indifferent to heaven.?% Obviously, Bossuet just ignores the 
contrary-to-fact nature of Francois’s conditional, a character of their supposi- 
tion acknowledged and insisted upon by the Quietists. Without that character, 
Francois’s conditional, like the Quietists’ supposition, would be blasphemous 
and heretical. 

Other texts cited by Bossuet were from saints dating back to the Fathers that 
had even greater authoritative status. So, for an example among others, he cites 
the following text from Clement of Alexandria: 


I dare to say that he who is spiritually perfect does not seek this state of 
perfection in order to be saved; that if questioned on the basis of an im- 
possible supposition which of the two he would choose, either perfection 
or eternal salvation, were these to be separated as in fact they cannot be, 
he would unhesitatingly choose perfection as something that, surpassing 
faith by charity, is desirable in itself; [from which Clement concludes] 
that the first of a good man’s perfect works is always to do the good by a 


21 Marriage is a loaded, and not uncommon, figure to describe, for example, the relation 
between Christ and the Church, or between God and the soul. It is one that is used re- 
peatedly by the mystics. Cf. Fénelon: “Spiritual marriage immediately unifies the spouses, 
essence to essence, substance to substance, that is, will to will, by pure love....” Maximes 
art. xli, vrai; Pléiade 1, 1089. 

22  TADx,ch.5; Pléiade, 824. 

23 _ Instruction 1, ch. 9, n. 1; OCB 16: 577-78. 
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constant faith, by acting not for glory or reputation, nor for any recom- 
pense, either from man or from God.24 


Clement’s necessarily contrary-to-fact reasoning does not mention pure love, 
or God, focusing on right action. (In this, his Impossible Supposition resembles 
Mill’s declaration.) But the willingness to make any sacrifice on behalf of an 
ultimate value seems clear (again as with Mill). Bossuet’s omnibus rebuttal 
of Quietist use of such texts is based on, or is perhaps just summarized by 
Psalm 40:17: “may those who love your salvation say continually, ‘Great is the 
Lord”” His argument is that it is God’s glory that makes us love our salvation; 
therefore, in loving our salvation, we love God more than ourselves. “We are 
ready to renounce everything except our own love for Him and suffer anything 
rather than resist His will, and this is a love beyond all proof.’25 Quite apart 
from the argument, if this is its upshot, Bossuet’s recovery of Clement's text 
seems so successful as to be acceptable to the Quietist. Indeed, Bossuet himself 
immediately asks, rhetorically: “what could be added to such an act by the ex- 
pression of something impossible? [that is, what more is gained by the Quietist 
Impossible Supposition?] Nothing that could be real, nothing therefore that 
might give the idea of a higher or more effective perfection.” 

Why, then, did the sacred writers deploy their impossible suppositions? 
asks Bossuet. Not because they thought that God would ever treat those who 
loved Him in such fashion. “The whole effect of these suppositions is that in 
somehow transcending both the possible and the impossible, they tried to ex- 
press as best they could Canticle 8:6: ‘Love is strong as death and jealousy [i.e. 
God’s glory, according to Bossuet] hard as [Hell's] fire.” Quite apart from the 
Scripture and Bossuet’s exegesis of it, the point is that the deployment of the 
Impossible Suppositions was simply a matter of figurative language for effect. 
(‘Aw Hell, that’s all they meant.”)?6 

Even so, according to Bossuet, the Quietists’ use of the figurative language is 
objectionable insofar as they use it to express a view that is objectionable, on 
four grounds, presented very schematically by Bossuet, and therefore elabo- 
rated a bit below: 

1 +The Quietists make the act of abandon “too common” (trop commun). 
Here is a close paraphrase of Bossuet’s characterization of them: all their 


24  Stromb. Bk. 4, p. 5. Cited by Bossuet, Instruction, 1, bk. 9, n. 3; OCB 18: 580. 
25 Instruction 1, bk. 10, n. 19; OCB 18: 629. 
26 Ibid., pp. 629-30. 
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Canticles,?7 disdaining Hell and damnation, very easily advocate an aban- 
don whose execution, according to them, is impossible (that is, it can- 
not ever come to pass that they would have to sacrifice their salvation). 
According to Bossuet, true abandon is actually very hard, and limited to 
the very few, and to them only after long spiritual exercises involving dif- 
ficulties beyond any contemplated by the new mystics, who want perfec- 
tion “on the cheap” (Cest acheter à trop bon marché la perfection).28 Even 
in the titles of their works, the Quietist advertized an easy way to perfec- 
tion, which according to Bossuet is easy only because the alleged ulti- 
mate sacrifice for it can never be asked, which is to say for him that the 
supposed concept of perfection is mistaken.2° 

2. Thesecond objection runsin the opposite direction. The Quietists involve 
impossibility in what in fact was not only possible but actual among the 
martyrs for the faith. That is, with the true sense of perfection comes the 
real test for it, which the Quietists in their hypocrisy ignore. 

3 They make abandon extraordinary and passive, whereas true pure love 
can be found in all our acts. 

4. They reduce to a single act [really, to a single, passive state] all of 
Christianity, which in fact also enjoins the practice of multiple com- 
mandments [the fulfillment of which can be a matter of pure love].3° 

The failure of this summary argument to undo, or even really to engage, the 
Quietist position insofar as it based on the Impossible Supposition, is disastrous 
for Bossuet’s own position. For the argument is the only basis for not giving 
the many passages he cites the prima facie obvious Quietist reading. He con- 
fidently, and candidly, merely presents these texts with the comment that to 
avoid going on at length, he reserves criticism till later.3! The accumulated 
weight of the case against him fairly crushes the criticism when, much later, it 
finally comes. 


27 Mme Guyon published a Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, written in a day-and- 
a-half, she said (Life, in Selected Writings, p. 253), which was condemned along with her 
Torrents by Archbishop Harley in 1694. 

28 Instruction 1, bk. 10, n. 19; OCB 18: 630. 

29 Mme Guyon also published a Short and easy way to pray that all can practice and arrive 
thereby to elevated perfection. More on this below. 

30 Ibid., 630-31. 

31 Ibid., 580. 
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For many, the icon of Quietism came to be Mme Guyon (née Jeanne Bouvier de 
la Motte): intelligent, initially rich, high-born, indefatigable, charismatic, and 
a mystical lover of God. She also played a key role in the debate over pure love. 
Her implacable enemy Bossuet was not exaggerating in calling her the fulcrum 
of the controversy. But for her, he would likely have resolved his differences 
with Fénelon. 

She was born in 1648. Her later spirituality dates from an early age, even 
with a desire for martyrdom. Her initial Quietist aspirations trace to her early 
reading of François de Sales and his follower Jeanne de Chantal, a connection 
which led her later, after the deaths both of her husband and his mother gave 
her a measure of independence, to flee to the Diocese of Geneva, still seated in 
Annecy. There, she soon wrote her first work of spirituality, Spiritual Torrents, 
whose title serves only too well to describe her style. Its subtitle was also un- 
fortunate since it seemed to corroborate the perception of Quietism as a doc- 
trine of laxity, whereby minimal effort in the practice of virtue was required for 
salvation: The short and easy way to pray that all can practice and arrive thereby 
to elevated perfection. The work was soon placed on the Index of Forbidden 
Books in its Italian translation and was condemned by Harley, the archbishop 
of Paris, in 1694. This reception portended her fate, since it “contains the es- 
sence of her doctrine,” even if it “evidences a developed spiritual regime and 
the constant practice of the mystical tradition.”82 

She abandoned her sons but took her daughter on peregrinations from 
Geneva through northern Italy and the South of France, everywhere stirring 
commotion, not always favorable despite the miraculous cures with which she 
credits herself, and landed finally in Paris in 1686, having followed, whether 
intentionally or not, her early mentor and confessor since 1680, the Barnabite 
Friar François Lacombe, who a month after the condemnation of Molinos, 
in 1687, was imprisoned first in the Bastille, then in, of all places, Lourdes, 
finally dying in the madhouse of Charentes, in Paris. For her part, Guyon was 
confined to a convent of the Visitation, the order, ironically, that as a youth 
she had proposed to join, but was released for want of incriminating evidence 
against her and with the protection of the king’s mistress and later secret wife, 
Mme de Maintenon, which led to her five-year floruit in courtly circles and, 
most importantly, her introduction to Fénelon. The reason, or occasion for 
her fall from favor is a matter of debate; certain in any case are the facts that 
she agreed to the Articles of Issy, but not in a way that satisfied Bossuet, who 


32  Armogathe, Quiétisme, p. 47. 
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managed her confinement to the convent of the Visitation in his own diocese 
of Meaux, whence she returned, under debated conditions, to Paris in 1695, 
only to be arrested and imprisoned, first in the chateau of Vincennes and then 
in the Bastille. No reason for this or any previous incarceration has withstood 
modern verification, and its details were so suppressed that many, including 
Fénelon, thought that she had died. Released in 1703, she left Paris for Blois and 
a life on a diminished scale that drew the same sort of acclaim for piety that 
she had earlier received, dying there in 1717. The whole of the doctrinal case 
against her rested, it seems, with Bossuet. 

Was she a saint, a devil, or just a lunatic? Each view has been advanced. 
A prior question on which any answer depends is whether her autobiography 
rings true. Bremond, evidently, thinks so; Knox not.?3 His general impression 
of her works is one of “extraordinary glibness, of much unconscious imitative- 
ness (she never quotes, never refers to other authors); of eccentricity rather 
than originality; of very mediocre taste.” But his overall judgment is nonethe- 
less that “certainly she was a remarkable woman.”** Her works certainly make 
for fascinating reading if one has interests rather different from those here. 

A very recent assessment of her place argues that the characterization of 
her as “a hysterical woman with troubling messianic tendencies’ is largely to 
be found in works up to the twentieth century, and that thereafter she comes 
to be regarded as something of a religious genius.*° But even this assessment, 
which places itself in the latter category, rather undoes Guyon’s orthodoxy by 
emphasizing the favorable reception soon given her work by Pietists, Quakers, 
Methodists, and others, both in Europe and in America, who were vehemently 
antithetical to Catholicism.$6 In any case, her genius would seem to have lain 
instead in the practice of pure love rather than in the theory of it. Thus, how- 
ever important her work in the propagation and ultimate decline of Quietism, 
her place in this treatment of it is limited. An important example of her dis- 
interest in the theoretical discussion of pure love concerns the attitude one 
might take toward one’s own damnation. Here is the summary account found 
in the recent presentation of her work. 


In sum, her position seems to be that the process of spiritual suffering and 
ethical transformation can make the soul consent to its own damnation 


33 Knox, p. 328. 

34 Knox, p. 332. 

35 See the introduction by Guenin-Lelle and Mourad to their Jeanne Guyon: Selected Writings, 
esp. pp. 42-43. 

36 Ibid. 
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by making it aware of its sinfulness to the point of despair; but such a 
consenting to self-sacrifice is made out of love for God, in order to satisfy 
the demands of justice. She also presents this willingness for self-sacrifice 
as a temporary outcome of the extreme trials of the soul undergoing puri- 
fication. In retrospect, the soul acknowledges this willingness to be “folly” 
once it realizes it can “convert itself” and thereby become pleasing to God 
without sacrificing itself eternally.?” 


Such a statement might well have been acceptable to Francois de Sales as a 
summary of his own position. But the texts cited for the account reveal that 
Guyon’s musings on one’s damnation, including her own, to the extent that 
they can be understood at all, are not contrary to fact and hypothetical by way 
of test of her love. Instead, they are real and categorical. In short, hers is not the 
Impossible Supposition, but an actual supposition. 

The first text cited makes clear that she rejects at least the Odious 
Supposition. She does so not on the ground that it involves an analytic impos- 
sibility, but on what might be a religiously more important ground: “To agree 
to hate God! Good God! How can a heart that loves him so passionately mean 
such a thing?”38 Such a supposition is simply unthinkable. But she continues in 
a direction that is fully thinkable: “But what one calls consenting to the loss of 
its eternity—this is when the soul in the state of trial believes that this [loss is] 
certain ... how many times in this state have I asked my God for help through 
grace, in order not to offend him! I would tell him [{ui disais] ‘O my God, hell is 
the penalty of sin in others; make me suffer all the hell that the sins of all men 
merit, provided that I do not offend you at all’”39 Here, on behalf of her love 
of God, she welcomes her own damnation, indeed prays for it, in effect casting 
herself as a second Christ, even going beyond the first in sacrificing not just her 
life but her salvation for the salvation of all humankind.*° 

The second text makes clear that these thoughts about one’s own damna- 
tion are not abstract speculations. In the ultimate trial of the soul, it is “en- 
tirely plunged not only into pain, but also into the experience of its misery, 
into a feeling of its reprobation,... Then, through despair, it makes the sacrifice 
of eternity...” This is the real despair experienced by François de Sales, which, 
however, she extends. Even though the experience is a form of madness | folie], 


37 Ibid p.39. The eternity lost is the eternity of heaven, of course, not eternity as such. 

38 Life, 111, 3; ed. Guenin-Lelle & Ronney Mourad, p. 301; ed. Sahler, pp. 586-87. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Cf. Christ’s own more limited conception of the sacrifice he asks of others and ultimately 
makes himself: “A greater love hath no man than this, that he should lay down his life for 
his friends.” John 15: 13. 
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and even though the objective fact of the matter is that in that state one’s sal- 
vation is assured in Christ, any such thought “only lasts a few moments,” and 
one then continues, paralyzed in the belief that nothing can be done. This is 
not the ecstasy that one might expect in the ultimate expression of pure love, 
but, to use her term, madness, which is not a trial but a state that makes trial 
impossible. 

Another example of how her speculations raised questions about her or- 
thodoxy concerns the relation she claimed with God. Pierre Bayle, for one, saw 
her as espousing pantheism.*! The metaphysical objection to Quietism that it 
involves pantheism is found in the last remark but one attached to the article 
Brachmans. Bayle begins the objection as such by citing the early mentor of 
Mme Guyon, Lacombe. Quoting from the colorful, but accurate, 1728 transla- 
tion by Pierre Desmaizeaux: “The perfect prayer of contemplation puts man 
besides himself, delivers him from all Creatures, makes him die and enter into 
the Rest [i.e. the tranquility] of God; he is in admiration that he is united to 
God, without doubting that he is distinguished from God. He is reduced to 
nothing, and himself no more; he lives and lives no more: he operates and op- 
erates no more: he is and is no more.’*? By itself, the text is relatively innocuous, 
open to multiple readings, at least some of which are harmless. It is only when 
taken in context, especially with respect to what followed him, that Lacombe’s 
text makes its obviously Quietist statement. Says Bayle, these mystics “place 
Indifferency, and the perfect Quietness, in a Transformation of the soul into 
God, which they explain by the Notions of the Consummation of Marriage.’ 
To develop the metaphysical implications of the tranquility found in Quietist 
contemplation and its indifference to all else including the self, Bayle turns to 
the protégée, citing a text from Mme Guyon herself: 


The essential Union ... is the Spiritual Marriage, where there is a com- 
munication of Substance, where God takes the Soul for his Spouse, unites 
it to himself, not personally, nor by any act or means, but immediately, 
reducing all to a Unit... The Soul ought not, nor can any more make any 
Distinction between God and itself: God is the Soul, and the Soul is God, 
since by the Consummation of the Marriage it is returned to God, and 
finds itself lost in him without being able to distinguish itself again. The 


41 Leibniz had the same view of her, thus showing with him that she was not uniformly well 
received by the Protestant community. For more on the pantheism issue, see Lennon, 
“Leibniz, Bayle, and The Quietist Controversy.” 

42 The Dictionary Historical and Critical, art. Brachmans, vol. 2, p. 18. 
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true Consummation of the Marriage makes the mixture of the Soul with 
it’s God... 


Says Bayle: “The absurdity of this doctrine as to Metaphysics is monstrous; for 
if there is any thing certain in the clearest Ideas, it is absolutely impossible 
that a real Change should be made either of God into a Creature, or a Creature 
into God.” Not incidentally, monstrous hypothesis is Bayle’s usual epithet for 
Spinoza’s one-substance ontology, generally read as a form of pantheism. 

Bayle condemns the Quietists in very strong terms: he says that they are 
unforgivable. (Recall that ‘unforgivable’ is the term used by Christ describe the 
sin of blasphemy, which for Fénelon would be the sin entailed by the Odious 
Supposition.) The Quietists are unforgivable, according to Bayle on doctrinal 
and moral grounds, irresponsible in 1) what they believe, and in 2) what they 
do. The two charges involve each other. 

1. “Can anyone forgive them, that ‘State of Deification, wherein all is God 
without knowing that is so ... that State of essential Union wherein the Soul be- 
comes immutable ... that Union not only essential but immediate and without 
means, more substantial than the hypostatic Union ... that central Union with 
God, that has no need of Jesus Christ as a mediator’ This kind of Eutychianism 
multipliable in infinitum would appear horrible to Eutyches himself” 

Eutyches was a monk whose view that there is but one nature in Christ in 
which his divinity and humanity both are contained was condemned by the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. The view was taken to mean that with such a 
blended nature, Christ would be neither human nor divine, and thus would 
not be the mediator of grace between God and man that he was supposed to 
be. According to Bayle, it seems, the Quietists multiply this mistake in their 
individual claims to a mystical state of direct union with God. A mediator is no 
longer necessary. 

2. “But if one would excuse all these things, can any body forgive them the 
obscene Images they make use of,... Can anyone forgive them what they as- 
sert, that, in order to lead the Soul to a State of Death, which is a Preparation 
to Deification, ‘God permits that the Senses should extrovert, that is to say, 
debauch themselves, which appears a great impurity in the Soul. And yet the 
thing is timely [de saison], and to do otherwise is to purify ones self in another 
manner than God commands, and to sully ones self”” 

So, the idea is that, according to the Quietists, we should be seeking a kind 
of death, the means to which is extreme sensual gratification. The gratifica- 
tion is of a sort generally taken to be impure, but which for them is just the 
opposite. It is precisely what is commanded by God. This is a rather different 
criticism from the frequent criticism of Quietism in the period that it leads 
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to antinomianism, the view that everything is permitted.** Here the alleged 
point is that the Quietists engage in sensual satisfaction in a misguided effort 
to dull the senses’ claim on the soul’s attention. (Thus, also, the Quietist aver- 
sion to physical penance. Such practices, according to Mme Guyon, serve only 
to draw attention to the body, the opposite of what we should be doing in order 
to achieve union with God.) A doctrine, in any case that is so bad as to be 
unforgivable. 

Guyon was subjected to multiple investigations. A notable one, in 1694, was 
by Bossuet, who left a written report of his session with her. Especially for a 
work that was to play such a decisive role in the condemnation of the Maximes, 
the Rélation is a tattling, gossipy work, nearly devoid of any substance, but with 
no lack of unintended self-revelation and irony.*4 According to his nineteenth- 
century editor, the work shows in Bossuet that “gentle, patient, trusting charity 
that accuses no one of evil.” In fact, however, accusation of evil is the obvious, 
principal stuff of the work. In any case, Bossuet felt required “to recount this 
annoying affair.’45 


Truly, it is excruciating to see prelates involved in disputes even about 
facts. Libertines gain from this, and seize the occasion to turn pity into 
hypocrisy, and the business of the Church into derision. But [but !] unless 
one gets to the bottom of it, one judges unsoundly.#6 


What he is saying is that the affair should never have gotten started, should 
never have been continued, and that he, presumably unlike Fénelon, wants to 
get to what is really at issue and thus end it—thereby, of course, extending it. 
And what is really at issue? He tells us in so many words: “It is Mme Guyon 
who is at the bottom of the dispute.’*” The Report makes clear that Bossuet’s 
very first reaction to Mme Guyon was negative. Prior to her interviews with 
him, she had sent him for his judgment some documents, among which was 
an autobiography in which she relates that she sometimes received so many 
graces as to be mortally overwhelmed by them, with the result that she had 
to be unlaced and put to bed. The crises passed as the graces passed from 
her to those attending her. These graces were not for her—she already had 


43 That Quietism leads to antinomianism was explicitly argued by Nicole in his Refutation 
des principales erreurs des Quiétistes contenues dans les livres censurez par ... l'Archeveque 
de Paris. (Paris, 1695) chs. 3-4. 

44 OCB 20, 85-170. 

45 OCB, 88. Guyon felt so, too. See the account in her Life, pp. 285 and ff. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Ibid. p. 93. 
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enough—but for others. “All of this, says Bossuet, “seems to me haughty 
[superbe], new, and unheard of, and to that extent suspect.” For once, Bossuet 
understates his position. For his problem with her, attested to by her own 
words, is her independence. She takes the place of the Church as a vehicle 
for the distribution of grace. The sacraments administered by the Church be- 
come otiose. 

Bossuet complains of her “vain dialectic” as the source of her claims, the 
“vain subtleties” that “dazzle everyone, but which have always disturbed the 
Church.”48 Moreover, she claims powers of mental telepathy (“silent commu- 
nication”), prophesy, and miracles. Perhaps worst of all, she expresses her self- 
lessness in a way that places herself beyond morality. Bossuet jumps at the 
claim in her biography: “No one should speak to me about morality: the virtues 
are no longer for me. No, my God, let there be for me neither virtue, nor perfec- 
tion, nor holiness.’49 A potent brew begins to boil when a touch of hyperbole 
is added: “I found my soul to be one of those torrents that flood down from the 
mountains with incredible rapidity.” She reports feeling as if she were going 
to die of her own plenitude.5! 

These initial interviews ended in the discovery that Mme Guyon was inca- 
pable of any petition, even to God, not even for the remission of her sins. At 
that point Bossuet declares to her that her position is heretical, to which she, in 
apparent innocence, perhaps naivety, or cunning, expresses willingness to be 
instructed and agrees to submit.5? This was at the beginning of 1694. 

The discussions at Issy were supposed to be private, says Bossuet, with no 
other goal than to examine the works of Mme Guyon, to advise her accord- 
ingly, and thereby to put an end to the gathering Quietist controversy. He attri- 
butes the failure to achieve this goal to Fénelon. At this point the target of the 
ad hominem shifts from Mme Guyon to her defender, who in correspondence 
with Bossuet was perceived as “docile,” “humble,” but who then proved to be no 
less independent than Mme Guyon, and with worse consequences, especially 
given his ecclesiastical status. 

The exact authorship of the Articles from Issy (who wrote what), and of 
course what they mean, were immediately a matter of controversy between 
Fénelon and Bossuet. Fénelon’s failure to provide the “absolute submission” 
expected by Bossuet,°? represented for him a break from the ranks, upsetting 


48 Ibid. p.179. 

49 Cited by Bossuet, ibid., p. 149. 
50 Cited by Bossuet, ibid., p. 92. 
51 Ibid., pp. 92-95. 

52 Ibid., pp. 99-100. 

53 Ibid. p.106. 
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ecclesiastical solidarity.5* Fénelon was unable to condemn even the two ac- 
knowledged works of Mme Guyon that she herself had renounced.5%5 He in ef- 
fect accepts the displacement of the Church by Mme Guyon: Bossuet reports 
the shock of those meeting at Issy when Fénelon said that he had learned more 
from her than from all the great Church authorities (presumably including 
such Church Fathers as Augustine).56 Fénelon had allowed that if her texts are 
taken in a “rigorous” sense then there is no gainsaying Bossuet’s condemnation 
of them; only from his “close and free” relation with her does he insist upon her 
innocence. “I saw clearly that in every instance she understood her expressions 
in an entirely innocent and Catholic sense.”5” 

Fénelon took her expressions to be equivocal, suggesting that the Church in 
condemning her two works did not understand what she means—thus rais- 
ing, according to Bossuet, the miserable shenanigans of the fait/droit distinc- 
tion deployed by the Jansenists. (Indeed, though no one knew it at the time, it 
also adumbrated Fénelon’s own, similar distinction, when his book was con- 
demned. Of both distinctions, more in Chapter Nine below.) Nor was this the 
only Jansenist allusion. Bossuet accuses Fénelon of constructing a phantom of 
Quietism, in the “False” version of the articles of the Maximes, which are views 
that no one has ever held. This straw man is supposed to be a way of hiding 
the views that he is unwilling to express, a distraction to provide a bogus target 
against which the distaste for them might be spent. Here, however, Bossuet’s 
rush to judgment seems obviously to outrun his judgment. For views that 
Fénelon labels as false could hardly play such a diversionary role, especially 
since what he holds is clearly identified in the “True” versions. The phantom 
accusation, as opposed to the phantom defense that will be seen below, has 
plausibility only when the accused condemns a view without expressing any 
view at all of his own, as was usually the case when Deville accused Arnauld 
of condemning a bogus “Jansenism,’ not the Jansenism he actually held but 
feared to express. Of this, more in Chapter Nine. 

It is hard to read the Rélation as other than smug, sanctimonious, indig- 
nant, and self-serving. At one point, Bossuet allows that perhaps they were 
culpably too gentle with Mme Guyon, that he himself was “overly guided by 
trust, the love of peace, and the benign charity that prefers to suspect no evil.”5* 


54 Ibid, p. 15. Bossuet charges that, significantly in this regard, Fénelon’s Maximes had ap- 
peared without approbation—out of the blue, with no effort to meet with those who had 
offered to do so, thereby risking the whole Church. Ibid., pp. 141-42. 

55 These were her Moyen court, and Cantique des Cantiques. Ibid., pp. 11-113; also, pp. 146-47. 

56 Ibid. p. u5. 

57 Ibid. p.121. 

58 Ibid. p. us. 
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At the end, Bossuet tries to justify his Rélation by explaining the requirement 
he felt to write it. There were many reasons for writing it, he said. Defense of 
the truth, of course, but also a “divine vocation”: God willed that the Church 
have, in the person of a bishop, a “living witness of the prodigious seducer 
[i.e. Mme.Guyon].’59 He might be criticized for making too much of a woman 
“whose aberration seems to become insanity,” but “only if the madness were 
not a pure fanaticism, only if the spirit of seduction were not at work in this 
woman, only if the Priscilla had not found her Montanus to defend her.’ This is 
a woman who wants “the seduction of the entire universe.”©° 

The language of Bossuet’s condemnation identifies Mme Guyon as a witch. 
This cat was let out of the bag when Bossuet reports that, according to Fénelon, 
if Bossuet’s charges against here are true, then she should be burned. Burning 
was, of course, the preferred manner of executing witches, which although then 
nearly extinct in France were still part of the Zeitgeist. Moreover, the witch ste- 
reotype clearly had not disappeared. The handbook of the witch-burners, the 
Malleus maleficarum (1486-87) explains why it is that women especially are 
given to witchcraft. The principal answer is that they are seductresses. 

Fénelon, of course, countered the Rélation with a Réponse, which, of course, 
prompted Remarques sur la réponse, all three works appearing in the final 
month of 1698. In the last work, Bossuet largely carries on in the same vein 
as did its predecessor, but he also addresses the present state of the question, 
which leads him to a brief summary of his objections to pure love as conceived 
by Fénelon. 


The pure love that he constructs has atrocious consequences, since it 
prepares the way to general desires of will, both known and unknown 
by God; to indifference about salvation; to simple acquiescence to one’s 
just condemnation; to the soul’s absolute abandon to the point of leaving 
it helpless; to the separation of its two parts so as to accommodate both 
hope and despair. Thus when Monsieur de Cambray continually replies 
that his pure love is only an abstraction, he clearly abuses the public trust 
as well as a good distinction which is ill used.62 


In particular, this conception of pure love, as Bossuet sees it, excludes any mo- 
tive of hope, such that the soul eventually arrives at “absolute sacrifice and true 


59 Ibid. p.167. 
60 Ibid. p.168. 
61 Ibid. pp. 16-18. 
62 OCB 20, 311. 
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despair.” Moreover, it excludes the desire for possession ( jouissance) of God, in 
which consists the perfection of love caused by the Beatific Vision. The result 
is that pure love and the desire to love purely must be separated, such that to 
love purely, one must cease desiring to love purely.®* Here, Bossuet fails to see 
the Molinist conception of the will assumed by Fénelon: one purely and simply 
wills to love God. 

Beyond these criticisms, repeated ad nauseam, there is not much by way of 
engaging argument from Bossuet. 


4 Attrition and Contrition: Sirmond vs. Camus 


In the period following Francois de Sales, there began a debate over forgiveness 
that showed how broad the implications of the debate over pure love would 
prove to be. This debate was applicable to forgiveness of any kind, though it 
was tightly focused on forgiveness of sin. 

Christ was impeccable, not just without sin, but incapable of sin, of any sort. 
The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception has it that the Blessed Virgin was 
conceived without Original Sin, and is also, as a matter of fact, without sin of 
any other sort. Everyone else shares Adams original sin, the remedy for which 
is the grace of Christ’s Redemption conveyed through Baptism. But there 
are also other sins, of varying gravity, to which everyone else is liable, and to 
which many, perhaps all as a matter of fact, succumb. The normal remedy for 
these sins is contrition, which is defined by the Council of Trent as “the soul’s 
sorrow and detestation of the sin committed, with the resolution of not sin- 
ning again;” and perfect contrition is “by charity,” i.e. by love.6* A major issue 
debated by Jean-Pierre Camus and his opponents concerned the nature and 
the significance of the difference between perfect and imperfect contrition, 
particularly the role of love and self-interest in that distinction. In short, the 
issue was an instance of the general debate over pure love. Here, one asks 
whether contrition not out of love for the offended, God (or whomever), but 
out of self-interest, out of fear of punishment, for example, is contrition at all. 
The neutral term for such imperfect contrition was attrition; so the issue was 
typically whether attrition had salvific value. 

Jean-Pierre Camus (1582-1653) was no antinomian, navel-gazing mystic, for 
he was, for example, an indefatigable, and witty, critic of the mendicant or- 
ders (the Dominicans and the Franciscans) for their lax morals and general 


63 Ibid. 
64 Session XIV, c. 4; Denzinger, p. 393. 
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unproductiveness.® He was also known as the most faithful, and most effec- 
tive, disciple of François de Sales, and, like him, he was a bishop, of Belley. In 
1640 he published a Défense du pur amour contre les attaques de l'amour propre. 
According to the publishers preface, Camus was responding to (fifty-two) ob- 
jections, whose source is not identified.66 Camus’s defense is of love according 
to charity. All three of the theological virtues were generally associated with 
love, including hope, because of the element of volition that it apparently in- 
volves. He sees two sorts of love. One is according to covetousness (convoitise), 
ceases in the next life, and leads us to God not as he is sovereignly good in 
Himself, but as He is sovereignly good toward us. The other sort of love is ac- 
cording to charity, ignores our interest, and focuses on God, “to whom char- 
ity gives and abandons itself with its whole heart, mind, strength, virtue, and 
power, while loving God simply for love of Himself?”®” 

Such pure love of God is exceedingly rare, according to Camus, found only 
in the Blessed Virgin, John the Baptist and the greatest saints, and in Christ 
himself, who orders us to be perfect as our heavenly father is perfect.S8 It would 
seem that such love is thus a regulative ideal, a counsel of perfection that is 
nonetheless relevant to all. Not surprisingly, Camus appeals to the Impossible 
Supposition. “The bluntest and most dire way of overcoming selfishness 
(amour propre) is to agree to one’s damnation, should God will it.”6° Francois 
de Sales himself, says Camus, “went further, saying that a truly indifferent soul, 
with that truly Christian indifference that is the highest point of charity, would 
abandon its salvation to embrace its damnation if, by imaging something im- 
possible, it saw a slightly greater will of God in the latter over the former.’”° 

Stiker-Métral has a nuanced interpretation of this position, Camus’s ver- 
sion of the Supposition.” It is not an unconditional renunciation of salvation, 


65 For his taste in polemic, see his Anti-basilic. 

66 “Certainly, a Jesuit,” according to Bremond. Querelle, p. 15. 

67 La defense, pp. u—14. At this point, Camus bursts into the prayer that he be capable of 
such love. 

68 Bremond, Querelle, pp. 89-90. 

69 There is a terminological problem here. Having said that the love involved in the theologi- 
cal virtue of hope is according to covetousness, he also says that “the root of all sin is cov- 
etousness, which is nothing else but selfishness (amour propre).” Ibid., p.19. Covetousness 
is thus a neutral term covering love of any sort whose object is the good for oneself. 
v. ibid., pp. 6-8. Amour propre is thus “opposed to love of ourselves (amour de nous- 
mesmes), which is not prohibited, but commanded; love others as you love yourselves, 
which is thus prior to love of others, “and which is easily related to love of God.” Ibid., 
pp. 18-19; also, pp. 104-07. 

70 Cited, Bremond, Querelle, pp. 41-42. 

71 Stiker-Métral, pp. 95-96. 
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not even a test whereby we might be evaluated, either by God or by ourselves. 
Instead it is a heuristic for imaging a love not based on fear or hope. Salvation 
might be renounced not because God might require it, but only as the motive 
for loving Him. It is a way of getting beyond quid-pro-quo (la loi de l'échange 
et de la rétribution). Consequently, Camus does not renounce the reality of a 
salvation that must be accepted and desired as the will of God for us. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a matter of abnegation, loss of self, or renunciation of one’s 
being, but of “purification (ascése) of desire: the imperative is to love God as 
He wills to be loved.””? This account nicely reflects Camus’ conception of pure 
love as a regulative ideal, and breaks down only at the end, without an argu- 
ment that abnegation is not how God wills to beloved, especially given mul- 
tiple indications of just that (“deny thyself”) 

Whoever might have been the source of the objections that occasioned 
Camus’s defense of pure love, it was the Jesuit Antoine Sirmond who respond- 
ed in the following year with a Defense of virtue. The second of its three trea- 
tises focuses on the Augustinian concept of order. At the top of the scale is the 
love of God, of which, if it is genuine and pure, there cannot be too much. “Yet 
there can be an excess of false love of God, which, under pretext of indiscreet 
zeal and ill-founded fervor toward him whom it claims to love, annihilates all 
other feeling, even if subordinate to it. It is up to charity to set straight this 
confusion.’’? The excess is found in pure love as conceived by Camus. Although 
Sirmond does not use the term, this pure love is for him a form of fanaticism. 

Sirmond’s defense of virtue, as opposed to Camus’s defense of pure love, 
attacked Camus on three issues. One was the moral value of vows, which is rel- 
evant to Camus’s criticisms of the mendicant orders, all of whom were under 
vows. It also suggests that Sirmond was responding not just to Camus, but also 
to the Oratorian Claude Séguenot, who in 1638 published a French transla- 
tion of Augustine’s treatise on virginity. The work contained a set of notes in 
which Séguenot argued against religious vows (the Oratory functioned with- 
out them), and also against attrition as sufficient for absolution from sin. “An 
act of perfect charity, i.e. what is called true contrition, is absolutely necessary 
to obtain the grace of the sacrament of Penance [i.e. absolution ].’”4 

The role of Séguenot in this debate draws attention to its political dimen- 
sion. It seems that Richelieu might have been led to think that St Cyran was 
the author of Séguenot’s text. The prime minister Cardinal already had reasons 
to oppose St. Cyran, for he was the head of the parti dévot, later known as the 


72 Ibid. p. 96. 
73  Deffense, p. 51. 
74  Séguenot, p. 128. 
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Jansenists (St. Cyran was close on several counts with Jansenius, who opposed 
French foreign policy).’5 But in addition, Richelieu was himself the author of 
a text dealing with contrition, written in this period, in which he argued that 
while perfect contrition was best, imperfect contrition based on feared loss of 
God's favor was acceptable. Richelieu distinguished a third category of con- 
trition, based on feared loss of some temporal interest, which he held to be 
unacceptable, however.”6 In any event, both Séguenot and St. Cyran were in- 
carcerated, the one in the Bastille, the other in the Chateau de Vincennes, soon 
after the book’s publication. 

The other two issues of Sirmond’s work were the legitimacy of fear of pun- 
ishment and hope of salvation in the love of God, and, more generally, the sal- 
vific value of motives other than charity. He concedes that while love is a better 
motive, fear should not be dismissed lest the world be plunged into error and 
vice.”’ Thus the title of his work. All good works, he argues further, and not just 
those of charity, or pure love, are meritorious if done in a state of (sanctifying) 
grace, which is the “conclusion of the whole third part of the book.”78 On the 
face of it, this claim bears a close resemblance to the problematic Quietist con- 
ception of a permanent act of contemplation. But in fact, it amounts merely to 
the assertion that those who are already in a position to be saved can entrench 
their salvation through virtuous acts, which Camus would not deny. Nor is this 
the only convergence between them. 

Sirmond appeals, crucially, to an orthodox distinction of long standing, be- 
tween effective love (amour dexecution), which is exhibited in, perhaps con- 
sists in, doing the will of the beloved, and affective love (amour daffection), 
which is a sui generis feeling, and which cannot be commanded.” Sirmond’s 
view is that since pure love (loving God’s with one’s whole heart, etc.) is of the 
later sort, it cannot be commanded. Effective love can be commanded, and 
thereby we can merit salvation, in that we can perform “all the other com- 
mandments.’ Sirmond is often the best friend of his enemies when he express- 
es his views, as here when he says that we perform the commandments we 
do “as if we loved God affectively, as if the motive of charity led us to do so.’8° 
Indeed, “we are not so much commanded to love [God] as not to hate [Him], 


75 Stiker-Métral, p. 73. 

76  Stiker-Métral, pp. 74-75. 

77  Deffense de la vertu, traicté 2, pp. 118 ff 153ff. 
78  Deffense de la vertu, traicté 3, p. 7. 

79  Deffense de la vertu, traicté 2, pp. 20-21. 

80  Deffense de la vertu, traicté 2, p. 19. 
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either formally, by actual hatred, which would be plain diabolical, or materi- 
ally, by transgressing the law.”81 

Sirmond could have said not that we are dispensed from loving God by our 
inability to feel as we might wish, but that we love God precisely by following 
the other commandments as a statement of how God is to be loved. Moreover, 
the same issue arises with respect to the other of the two great command- 
ments, to love one’s neighbor as we do ourselves, which from Sirmond’s per- 
spective we can deliberately fulfill only with an effective love. Indeed, the same 
is true even of love of ourselves. The serendipitous, psychological nature of 
affective love makes it a too insecure basis for the fundamental rule of human 
conduct. All of this would support Sirmond’s view. 

Such a way of presenting his case would have also embedded it in the on- 
going debate over the nature of pure love. Instead, his presentation left him 
open to damaging criticism. Camus responded;®? but so did others, including 
Arnauld, who argued that Sirmond’s restriction of acting only as if one loved 
God amounts not to the fulfillment of the law but to hypocrisy.83 Arnauld also 
questioned Sirmond’s use of the effective-affective distinction. It looks as if, 
according to Sirmond, one can effectively love God by carrying out his other 
commands without the intention of doing so, without even thinking about 
God. But how can one carry out the will of another except through affection 
and intention? For Amauld, love and affection are the same thing—as an act of 
will, it would seem.* In this, Arnauld anticipates Kant’s view that fulfillment 
of duty requires action not just in conformity with duty, but from duty, which 
would require intention of the sort Sirmond is held to ignore. 

The recurrent theme of Arnauld's attack is the charge of extreme 
Pelagianism: Sirmond advances a secular morality, under our control indepen- 
dently of grace, making virtue sufficient for salvation. This critique was con- 
tinued two decades later in Pascal’s Tenth Provincial Letter. The general topic 
of the letter is Jesuit laxity in granting absolution from sin. The final question 
raised is whether attrition that is regret based solely on fear of punishment is 
sufficient for absolution. (Curiously, Pascal entered the question with a version 
of the Impossible Supposition: is it permissible, even heroically enjoined, to 
risk one’s own salvation in order to facilitate the salvation of others? Might one, 
asks Pascal, enter a brothel and the temptations it offers in order to persuade 


81 Ibid. 
82 Animadversiones [against the preface [sic] of Sirmond’s book] 1642, a work of over 
400 pages, followed by Notes [on the Deffense] 1643, an annotated version of Sirmond’s 


text. 
83 Extrait de quelques erreurs, pp. 10-11. 
84 Ibid, p. u. 
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the workers and their clients there to change their ways?#5) Pascal concedes, 


what seems to be the general view, that contrition based mainly on love for 


God need not be pure, but may involve some degree of self-interest, most obvi- 


ously fear of punishment. The stunning question he highlights concerns the 


nature of the punishment evoking the fear. The natural interpretation would 


be that the punishment feared is Hell. But if fear of Hell suffices for absolution, 


and thus for salvation, then why might not fear of lesser punishments suffice? 


Pascal in effect here questions the grounds for Richelieu’s distinction be- 


tween acceptable and unacceptable imperfect contrition. Some Jesuit authors 


are cited to the effect that prospect of natural punishments such as loss of 


money, for instance, suffices, to the point that contrition based on love of God 


might be an obstacle. One can imagine the prospect of having to pay a fine for 


some apprehended offense provoking regret more genuine than that provoked 


by fear of Hell or even from love of God, just because the loss is more immedi- 


ate and tangible. Indeed, the more trivial the punishment involved, the less 


self-interest and therefore the greater value involved in the regret. Conversely, 


if it is really Hell that is feared, then the regret could be so easy as to be auto- 


matic, and thus of no value. 


This was not just an instance of the ridicule and sarcasm that abound in the 


Provincial Letters. Sirmond had his own Impossible Supposition, designed to 


show that pure affective love cannot be commanded, but only recommended 


as a counsel of perfection. In addition to the two kinds of love, there are two 


kinds of commandments, rigorous, depending on punishment, and mild, with- 


out punishment. Given that God wants our affective love, mildness is the more 
appropriate way to elicit it. 


85 


86 


If God had said, I will condemn you, whatever obedience you show me, 
unless in addition you give your heart to me, would this motive have suit- 
ed the end? Only with difficulty can loving with love (aimer damour) be 
expressed: I love you because I fear that you will do me ill... The God of 
love who penetrates our hearts more deeply than we do ourselves, wishes 
to be loved freely.$6 


The Jesuit Bauny thought it permissible to do so, an opinion condemned by Innocent x1. 
Denzinger, p. 1213. 

Deffense de la vertu, traicté 2, p. 24. It is an impossible supposition about what God might 
do, but made in an effort to understand not what we in response would do and why, but 
what God does and why. 
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Pascal quoted this text, commenting that “this is how [the Jesuits] dispense 
us from the painful obligation of loving God.”®’ This is certainly an expression 
of outrage, but the irony is only superficial. 

The Jesuits defended their stand on the requirements of absolution, but 
often in ways that provided only further evidence for what Pascal took to be 
their laxity. The Jesuit Francois Pinthereau defended Sirmond, and others, by 
citing other Jesuit authors holding the same views. In particular he cited them 
as holding, contrary to Jansenius, that “the fear alone of God is a sufficient dis- 
position for the sacrament of Penance.”88 He also provides a text, which Pascal 
cites at length, arguing that by contrast to the Jews of the Old Testament, who 
lived under the strict law requiring contrition, the true children of God, the 
Christians of the New Testament, live under the law of grace, requiring only 
attrition.8? Pascal thereupon commented that such a view is insufferably hor- 
rible. For Pascal, the Jesuit stance is just so much easy living, easy contrition, 
and easy salvation. Pinthereau’s text is no less open to Pascal’s ridicule than 
was Sirmond’s; but his rejoinder might have been the simple question whether 
Christ was supposed to have made it harder or easier to be saved? 

Antoine Sirmond died at the age of fifty-two, three years after his defense of 
virtue. The rest of the seventeenth century was not kind to him. Just how far his 
stock was to fall is clear from the Jesuit Gabriel Daniel's reply, at the end of the 
century, to Pascal’s Provincial Letters. In particular, he addresses the charge that 
the Jesuits teach that love of God is not necessary for salvation. On Sirmond’s 
behalf, he points out that the Jesuits agree with the Jansenists on the difficulty 
of perfect contrition, “which contains an act of pure love of God, the most 
opposed to selfishness (amour propre)... requiring one of he strongest graces 
in God’s treasury.”°° This is why the theologians recognize it in so few people, 
and why they have excluded so many from communion. But the Jesuits, he 
says, take the new law, based on Christ’s sacrifice, to require less precisely for 
this reason, Pascal’s horror notwithstanding.°! The question that Sirmond had 
failed to ask of Camus, and that Pinthereau failed to ask of Pascal, is now asked 
by Daniel: who is it that is guilty of minimizing the Redemption? Whereas 


87 Tenth Provincial Letter, ed. L. Cognet, p. 189. 

88 Les impostures, pt. 2, p. 50. Gabriel Daniel was another Jesuit who replied to his charge of 
making fear of Hell sufficient for absolution and salvation. But his defense was limited to 
clarifications that do not answer the charge that the love of God can be dispensed with. 
So, for example, he says that their position is not that fear of Hell, but attrition motivated 
by fear of Hell is sufficient. Réponse, pp. 171-78. 

89  Pinthereau, ibid. p. 53. Pascal, Tenth Provincial Letter, ed. Cognet, p. 190. 

go Daniel, Réponse, pp. 295. 

91 Daniel, Réponse, pp. 295-96. 
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earlier the inclination of the Jesuits was to defend their own, this member of 
the Society makes clear in the end that Sirmond was mistaken. The conclusion 
of the work is that the Jesuits defend the proposition that attrition is sufficient 
for absolution, but reject the proposition that an act of love cannot ever be 
necessary for salvation; the latter does not follow from the former.°? 

Later commentators have not been any more favorable to Sirmond. 
Bremond himself reports that Camus was the de facto winner of the debate 
with Sirmond, who was “condemned several times by the Sorbonne and by the 
[Assembly of the] Clergy, and by papal pronouncements against the casuists.”93 
Moreover, he was despised by Bossuet even more than was Fénelon himself. 
Bossuet expressed himself on the matter against the imprecations of Pierre 
Jurieu, who writing as an exile in Holland, was ever ready to exploit divisions in 
the Catholic Church. In this instance Bossuet replied to two related criticisms 
from the “Theologian of Rotterdam”: 1) that in his Catéchisme de Meaux he 
taught that one can be saved without ever having made an act of love of God; 
2) that the Church of Rome tolerates those who teach this doctrine. Calling 
the doctrine a deadly poison, Bossuet replies to the first by quoting from the 
catechism: 


he who fails to love God fails in the principal obligation of the law of Jesus 
Christ, which is a law of love, and the principal obligation of every ratio- 
nal creature, which is to recognize God as the first cause of his being, and 
his ultimate end, i.e. that to whom one must relate all one’s actions, all 
one’s life, such that since it is difficult to determine the particular circum- 
stances where it is a special obligation to give God marks of one’s love for 
Him, we must so multiply such acts as not to be condemned for failing in 
such a necessary exercise.°4 


Against the second criticism, Bossuet appeals to the condemnation by Popes 
Alexander vit and Innocent x1 of a string of propositions that minimize the 
obligation to perform acts of love for God.°5 


92 Needless to say, Daniel’s was not the final word, even with his concessions. Mathieu 
Didier immediately replied with a two-volume Apologie for the Provincial Letters, though 
without advancing the discussion in any meaningful way. His work was composed as a 
new set of “letters,” addressed to Daniel, the twelfth of which, found in volume two, deals 
with pure love and Sirmond. 

93 Bremond, p. 127. Alexander vii and Innocent x1 are mentioned. 

94 Bossuet, Second avertissement aux protestants... pp. 146-47. See Denzinger, 1101, 1155, 156, 
1157. 

95 Sept, 1665, March 1679 
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So Bossuet agrees that loving God is not just a matter of keeping the com- 
mandments; Christ’s message of love goes beyond them, he thinks, even if in 
ways difficult to specify. Bossuet also thinks that an omnibus love whereby 
all of one’s actions are a continuous act is either impossible or insufficient. 
Particular acts of love are required. (Bossuet constantly repeated this position, 
of course, against the Quietist conception of the single permanent act.) 

On the other hand, Bossuet also says that “the precept of loving God oblig- 
es Christians, and not only once does it oblige them, nor at a certain time, 
but continually and always.’%6 Previously, he had explained that “fear of Hell 
alone is insufficient” for absolution. “One must at least begin to love God ... as 
Him who justifies the sinner through a pure and gratuitous mercy ... which 
prepares the way to perfect love, which consummates justice in us, and which 
with the desire for the sacrament can justify in the absence of actually receiv- 
ing it.”°” What the difference is between the beginning of love that with fear of 
Hell is sufficient for absolution in the reception of the sacrament, and one not 
so advanced as to be sufficient only with the desire for the sacrament, is not 
clear. On it rests the middle ground that Bossuet seeks between the perceived 
Pelagianism of Sirmond (virtue is sufficient for salvation) and the Quietism of 
Guyon (virtue is irrelevant to salvation) . 

Bremond is something of an exception to the general inclination to dismiss 
Sirmond out of hand, attempting instead a partial rehabilitation by placing 
his efforts in a larger context. To begin, whereas Camus taxes him with hav- 
ing abandoned the original inspiration of the Jesuits,9° and even their famous 
motto,% Bremond gives a more sympathetic picture of the Jesuits that makes 
sense of Sirmond’s views.!9° In addition, he sees the debate as between the 
anthropomorphism of Sirmond, with its emphasis on the moral virtues, rather 
than the theological virtues, on the one hand, and, on the other, the mysti- 
cal theocentrism of Camus, with its emphasis on prayer.!°! In these terms, 
Sirmond was part of the general reaction to the mystical element in Bérulle 
and Agnès Arnauld.102 


96 Second avertissement, p. 149. 

97 Ibid. p.146. 

98 The seventeenth rule from the Summary of the Constitution of the founder, Ignatius of 
Loyola, reads: serve God rather for love of Himself than from fear of punishment of hope 
or rewards. Cited, Bremond, p. 43. 

99 Ad majorem Dei gloriam: for the greater glory of God. 

100 Bremond thinks that the Jesuits had evolved an accommodating outlook for their abstract 
commitments, not of laxity as per the Jansenist critique, but of public works, not just in 
the schools, but in the missions and the parishes. 

101 Bremond, Querelle, p. 9. 

102 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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Bremond, the first historian of Quietism in modern times to focus on the 
Camus-Sirmond exchange, saw it as of a piece with the better known exchange 
between Bossuet and Fénelon later in the century. His view is unimpeachable. 
But he exaggerates almost wildly when he says, “a close look at the [earlier] 
contest between does not leave much to be discovered in the contest between 
Bossuet and Fénelon.”!03 He was led to this perception by no less than Fénelon 
himself. But Fénelon had a self-interested reason for his observation of the 
connection. His aim is to show that the main propositions of the Maximes are 
supported by even stronger expressions from accepted holy authors. One prop- 
osition is, “Pure love alone constitutes the inner life, and thus becomes the sole 
principle and unique motive of all deliberate and meritorious acts.” Among 
other authors typically cited by Fénelon, Camus appears with a long list of cita- 
tions in support of the proposition. Fénelon then adds a note: 


This holy bishop, who is recorded as having been for fourteen years a 
beloved disciple of St. François de Sales, supposes as do I that our inter- 
est is different from self-interest, that therefore there are two properties, 
one vicious, the other imperfect but without vice; that there are also two 
disappropriations, one which subdues and restrains proprietary desires, 
the other which cuts them off and admits only the desire of God, with no 
admixture of our own, without adding the term self (propre). In this, his 
expressions go much further than mine. It is known that in 1639 [sic] he 
was attacked on the same grounds now alleged against me, and that after 
a lengthy controversy his doctrine prevailed.104 


The account is not an innocent historical observation, but a barely concealed 
argument that since his and Camus’s views are the same, and since the latter 
were approved, so should the former. 

While Bremond might be right that the saw-off between Camus and Sirmond 
in the first half of the century was of a piece with that between Fénelon and 
Bossuet at the end of the century, what was going on in the earlier period was 
far more complicated than his thesis makes out. To begin, there is an obvious 
sorting problem, given Bremond’s continuity thesis. 1) Camus is attacked by 
Sirmond, who at first is morally supported by the Jesuits; but Camus antici- 
pates Fénelon, who later is supported by the Jesuits. 2) Sirmond is opposed by 
not just Camus, but by Arnauld and eventually by Pascal, Nicole, and other 


103 Ibid., p.133. 
104 Fénelon, FOC III, p. 292. 
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Jansenists; but later Fénelon is opposed by the Jansenists, and, to repeat, is 
supported by the Jesuits. 

Gouhier points out that Bremond (along with Cognet and Orcibal) distin- 
guishes the debate over pure love as matter of spirituality from the debate 
over grace, which is a matter of theology. As will be seen, however, especially, 
but not only, in the case of Fénelon, the debate over pure love is unintelligible 
apart from a doctrine of grace and free will. Gouhier’s own perspective, which 
distinguishes between two forms of spirituality, one emphasizing salvation 
(the debate over Jansenism), the other adoration (the debate over Quietism), 
therefore seems more promising.!05 

Moreover, without something like Gouhier’s inclusive perspective, the de- 
bate at the end of the century over pure love becomes nothing more than the 
residue of what predominated only in the earlier part of the century. Pure 
love of God and condemnation of selfishness was no less a concern of the 
Jansenists than of the Quietists.106 In fact, they no less than the Quietists were 
condemned for their view.!© But, as Stiker-Métral points out, for the Jansenists, 
the importance of pure love lay in the general realm of morality, whereas for 
the Quietists it lay with the mystical union with God. The disquiet driving their 
theorizing, though superficially very similar (how to eliminate the self), was 
at bottom very different. The threat to contemplation was that of Narcissus— 
contemplation not of God's perfections, but of one’s own. The threat to good 
works was self-interest. With Quietist pure love understood as involving theo- 
ries of grace and free will, however, the interest of the later debate is restored. 
Pure love, thatis, can be espoused, or just treated, independently of mysticism.!0% 


105 See Stiker-Métral, p. 70. 

106 V. Harent, p. 358, who thinks that the continuous practice of pure love is clear even in 
Jansenius. 

107 Here is the Jansenist view condemned (1690) by Alexander viii: “the intention by which 
one detests an evil or seeks a good solely to obtain heavenly glory is neither right nor 
pleasing to God. Whoever serves God with a view to even eternal recompense, if he lacks 
charity, performs a vicious act each time he acts in view of this beatitude.” Denzinger, 
1300, 1303. 

108 An irony to this strategically welcome separation of mysticism from pure love is that 
Jansenius’s Augustinus was initially interpreted as supporting mysticism. For more, see 
Frigo, pp. 53 ff. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Spontaneity and Indifference 


A thesis of this book is that the pure love debate in the seventeenth century 
was driven by different conceptions of the will. Those different conceptions of 
the will each operated with a different conception of freedom, with which it 
will be useful to begin here. 


1 Two Senses of Freedom 


So, what is human freedom, and under what conditions are we free? Intuitively, 
an easier and initially more useful question is to ask, when do we take ourselves 
to be most free? When we have two (or more) options, equally attractive, even 
indistinguishable from each other, or when we have one option that is clearly 
and compellingly more attractive than the other(s)? Each situation is such that 
some will respond that there is in it no choice, and therefore no freedom, and 
that freedom lies in the other situation, while others will respond in just the 
opposite way. Molinists, and following them, the Quietists, respond in the first 
way, such that if there were only one option, exercising it would not be free. 
Jansenists respond in the second way, that the clearer and more attractive the 
one option, the greater the freedom, such that there could be freedom even in 
exercising the only available option. Clearly, there are intuitions and examples 
that support both responses, so the likelihood is that each is based on a differ- 
ent and competing view of freedom and the will. For a sense of the two com- 
peting views, one embraced by the Quietists and the other by the Jansenists, it 
will useful to begin with a caricature of them, each from the point of view of 
the other. Such caricature was a frequent procedure in the period, and, in any 
case, the views developed in response to each other.! 


1 It may be that, philosophically, this dichotomy of views represents something of a 
Procrustean bed. Joseph Kein Campbell, for one, thinks that to account for the views at- 
tributed to Descartes, who below will be seen as the principal theorist of the will in the 
period, three positions need to be distinguished—alternatives, spontaneity and indiffer- 
ence. Campbell, esp. pp. 189-91. However, Campbell himself thinks that for Descartes there 
is a necessary connection between two of them, which in fact are grounded by the same 
power. Campbell, pp. 186-87. In the period, Bayle and Hume thought that there were but 
two possible views. A further complication is that later terminology used to discuss the views 
of the period is inconsistent. Cf, e.g., Ragland, “Is Descartes...,” p. 57, n. 3, and Chappell, 
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On the first view, call it “Molinism,” the will is like a balance and is said to be 
free when its pans are equally capable of being tipped by the slightest force of 
will. Free will on this view is thus easily caricatured by its opponents as tepid, 
indecisive, irresolute, volitionally flaccid, capricious, random—if one does 
the good it is by accident, inexplicably as Lucretius says of the atoms’ swerve.” 
Naturally associated with this view of freedom is a moral attitude of permis- 
siveness or, to use the term from the period, /axity. The term that came to be 
associated with this view of freedom is indifference. The will that acts freely 
acts indifferently. So, more precisely, the will is not a balance, but that which 
tips the balance without itself being tipped; it is a decision-maker whose free- 
dom is a function of the options available, and the absence of constraint in 
exercising them. 

On the second view, call it “Jansenism,” the will, though essentially free, is 
like a fixed desire for a certain object. The will is thus caricatured as head- 
strong, compulsive, closed, blind and uncircumspect. From the point of view 
of Fénelon, who holds the first view, the second view is “mechanical” in the 
sense that it always “obeys a natural law.”3 (So in this sense, the caricature 
of Fénelon’s view would be that freedom involves a violation of the laws of 
nature, i.e. a miracle.) The moral stance associated with this view is a strict 
one that came to be called rigorism, and the term for the theory of freedom is 
spontaneity.* 

To say that one is determined is ambiguous. It can mean that one is caused to 
do something, whether by oneself or, more typically, by something outside or 
other than oneself; this is the usual, indeed universal meaning now assumed 
in discussions of freedom in this period. It is particularly prominent in discus- 
sions of Molinist accounts of the will, which is said to be a cause of itself, or at 
least of its volitions. 

The statement that one is determined can also mean that one has the strong 
intention of taking all necessary steps to do something. The exercise of the 


“Descartes’s Comptibilism, p. 177. As an initial approximation, the Molinist view is libertar- 
ian, the Jansenist view is compatibilist. 

2 See Gilson: Like Thomism, Molinism “conceives of the will as characterized by appetite for 
the good disclosed to it by the understanding, but it also wants to maintain at all costs the 
contingency at the heart of freedom. To obtain this result, it represents the will as undeter- 
mined power whose operation is essentially unpredictable.’ Gilson, p. 423. 

3 Cuche, p. 256. 

4 Citing Hume for the distinction between spontaneity and indifference, but finding it 
“throughout the history of philosophy,’ Anthony Kenny in a seminal article uses language 
that understood differently can be applied to both: power as opposed to wanting. Kenny, p. 17. 
I act freely when it is in my power not to do it; or, I act freely when I do what I do because it 
is what I want to do. 
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will on the “Jansenist” view is a matter of determination in this second sense. 
If one wills properly, then one has what might be honorifically called 
will power; one has the right stuff, the strength, the stick-to-itiveness, the de- 
termination to do or bring about something good, even at the cost of some 
sacrifice. If the volition is improper, and one is determined in this sense to do 
some evil, then other such terms, but negative ones, apply. One is said to be 
willful, stubborn, or, to use the Jansenist preferred term, corrupt. In both cases, 
the determination is caused—in the first by grace, in the second by concupis- 
cence. But to say that one is determined is not to express this causation, only 
to say that one has a will. 

Crucially, the two accounts differ on the connection between freedom and 
the will. The Molinist account distinguishes between freedom and the will. 
If the will has no options, as is the case with those possessed of the Beatific 
Vision, or of those damned in Hell, the will is not free. It would not be a stretch 
to think of freedom as entirely circumstantial, at least for those who have a will 
in the Molinist sense. On the Jansenist account, by contrast, will and freedom 
are not ontologically distinct; to have a will is to be free and conversely.> To 
put it as Jansenius and his followers often put it, an action is free just in case it 
happens when we will it. As with the will, so with freedom, there is no causal 
question involved in their occurrence or failure to occur. 

Many issues of significance focused on the difference between these 
views, including the possibility of pure love as sacrifice and the rejection of 
self-interest, an ideal embraced by all concerned. Before investigating their 
debate, however, some greater clarity will be necessary, particularly 1) why 
spontaneity should be the term to characterize the one, and 2) just what was 
meant by indifference in characterizing the other, for it was also used, often 
unwittingly, to mean many other things, some different from, but related to the 
theory of the will and freedom. 


5 Consider Jansenius’s citation of Augustine: “According to Augustine, to be free and to be some 
volition or will of a man or angel are used for precisely the same things, for his obvious teach- 
ing is that will or volition and free will [libera voluntas] are the same thing, just as are willing 
and willing freely, and as it is impossible to will and not be free.” Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c. 5; 
p. 263. Also, t. 3, L 6, c. 35; p. 301. Also: “... nothing more is constituted as in our power than 
the will itself [ipsa voluntas], i.e. the volition. For this is the very root of all freedom, which 
appears whole in all [free] actions, whether internal or external, and because of which they 
are in our power. Thus the will, i.e. volition, is free by reason of itself, because it is essentially 
free [essentialiter libra]. For it implies a contradiction that the will should not be free, just as 
it is a contradiction that in willing we should not will, or that we not do what we will, i.e. that 
the will not be the will.” T. 3, L 6, c. 5; pp. 261-62. To anticipate, consider Descartes, Fourth 
Meditation: “... the will or freedom of choice...” AT VII, 57: CSM II, 40. 
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Curiously, the two terms do not appear in the Ur-texts with anything like 
the frequency that one might expect. But when they do appear, they do so with 
the meaning above that later is typically conveyed by them. So, an example is 
where Molina is worried that since on his notion freedom is a potentiality, it 
might be taken to be an extrinsic denomination and not a formal cause, in- 
trinsic to the free agent. He begins his explanation by acknowledging that the 
power of freedom is “precisely the ability indifferently [indifferenter] to choose 
an act here and now or not to choose it, ...”6 Elsewhere, concerned with the 
question of how a decision by God not to create anything at all could be ac- 
commodated by his theory of middle knowledge (i.e. God’s knowledge of fu- 
ture contingents), he says that “in cooperating freely the [human] will decides 
to operate, and at the very instant of decision it is indifferent [indifferens], such 
that it decides to operate or not operate, ...”” 

Whatever the explanation of Molina’s failure to exploit the term, indiffer- 
ence was identified by his critic Gibieuf as defining the core of this Jesuit’s po- 
sition on freedom. And following Gibieuf, Jansenius, with an obvious eye to 
Molina, took it to define the condemned Pelagian view on freedom. When, in 
one of the more important early criticisms of the Augustinus, Francois Annat 
sprang to the defense of his fellow Jesuit, he accepted and further entrenched 
Jansenius’s terminology. The thrust of his De incoacto libertate is clear from its 
subtitle: “in which it is shown, especially from the teaching of St. Augustine 
and also St. Thomas, that indifference, that is, the power of acting and not act- 
ing, even the immediate and unimpeded power, is necessary for free will.” The 
problem with the term indifference is not its appropriateness to describe the 
Molinist view, but that it was also used in the period for many more purposes 
that were very different but with sufficient connections among them and the 
Molinist view so as to form something of a hermeneutical circle. Moreover, 
they were all to one extent or other so connected with Descartes’s work, that it 
was not by accident that the interpretation of his view of the will as Molinist 
was reinforced, both in the period and subsequently. 

Like indifference, the term spontaneity does not appear as often as might 
be expected. Gibieuf, who holds a view that would be described by the term, 
seems hardly to use the word at all, even where he might be most expected to 
use it. Indeed, in discussing the voluntary, he says this: I do not mean “the spon- 
taneous, which applies to beasts and to men of hindered or darkened reason, 
which in this case do not differ from the beasts, but rather the inclination that 


6 Molina, Concordia, p. 337. 
7 Molina, Concordia, p. 265. 
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proceeds from knowledge of the ultimate end and highest good.”8 Jansenius 
uses the term scores of times, always in some connection with the view, usu- 
ally citing some other author. So, for example, early in the Augustinus he cites 
Paul: “whoever is called to the faith by the will of God yet believes sponta- 
neously and freely (1 Cor 1:13?).’9 Or later, Tertulian: “man acts spontaneous- 
ly, voluntarily, by his will, not by necessity [sponte, voluntarie, voluntate, non 
necessitate |.”!° Following Eusebius and Augustine he contrasts the voluntary 
(sponte) with force, violence and constraint! Similarly, Chrysostom, with the 
additional notion of responsibility for what we do just in case we will to do it 
(sua sponte fieri & hoc animae ascribendum esse)? Also, citing Augustine for 
the notion of sponte, Jansenius provides the service of explicitly contrasting it 
with indifference. 

One reason why Gibieuf (perhaps even Jansenius too) might have shied 
away from the term is that it was used by Calvin. In fact, in defending Molina, 
the Jesuit Denis Petau went on the offensive and tried to portray some “few self- 
styled Catholics’ (i.e. at least Jansenius, whom he quotes, and probably Gibieuf 
too) as Calvinist by association of views. Here is Calvin’s associated view: “if 
freedom is opposed to coercion, then the power of decision [arbitrium] is free; 
[that is] if ‘free’ is used in this sense, as what is not forced or forceably dragged 
by an external motion, but is voluntary, I have no objection to what is at issue 
[sponte agatur sua nihil moror].’ He also reports that Calvin defines the free 
as the spontaneous. He then quotes from the Augustinus as asserting what had 


Gibieuf, p. 166. 

T. 1, l. 1; p. 37. The term occurs a striking number times in connections with the verb 
to believe—striking because of Descartes’s later view that belief is a function of the will 
for which we are responsible, even and especially when we spontaneously believe in re- 
sponse to complete evidence. 

10 T.3,L.6, c. 12; p. 277. That he cites other authors in using the term does not at all mean that 
he is distancing himself from it. For he implicitly endorses all uses of it by Augustine. 

11 Ibid. Also, e.g. t. 2, l. 4, c. 21; p. 262: Adam and Eve “sinned voluntarily, i.e. not reluctantly, 
but spontaneously, and with a free will, because without any constraint [voluntate, id est, 
non invitos, sed sponte, & libera voluntate ... nullo cogente]. 

12 Ibid., p. 278. 

13 T. 3, L. 6, c. 13; p. 279. Jansenius also cites Prospero of Aquitaine while making a point 
about knowledge as a condition for volition, thus for responsibility and freedom. T. 3, L 7, 
c. 2; 309 And, in discussing how the angels who never have sinned and never will are not 
constrained not to sin, he cites Augustine using the term to say that they never sin but 
abstain from sin voluntarily. T. 3, 1. 6. c. 8; p. 270. The index to t. 3, under liberum arbitrium, 
attributes in this text the following definition to Prospero: “the spontaneous appetite for 
a thing pleasing to oneself” 

14 Petau, Dogmata, bk. 3, ch. 1, sec. 2; p. 284. Petau’s text is here slightly expanded. Calvin, 
Defensio ... [de libero arbitrio], in Tractatus, p. 153. 
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been asserted by Calvin. What he does not produce, however, is a text in which 
Jansenius actually uses the term, although he uses the term to describe what 
Jansenius says.!® 


2 Spontaneity 


Sponte is the ablative of a noun whose only other case, rarely deployed, is the 
genitive, used to mean the same thing as the ablative. What this shows, essen- 
tially, is that the grammatical role the term can play is limited—as it happens, 
to what might be roughly described as an adverbial role. In classical Latin, it is 
properly used only with a possessive pronoun: sua—its, his, her. It is cognate 
with a verb that gives its sense: spondere, which means to promise, bind one- 
self, or pledge. This verb was used performatively in ceremonies of contract: 
the terms were stated, and each party was asked spondes? (Do you promise’), 
to which each replied spondeo (I do promise). The term is cognate with the 
English word ‘sponsor, one who pledges himself to certain responsibilities. 
The responder takes something upon himself; he makes himself responsible 
for it, agreeing to answer for it, acting on his own, as his own agent, rather than 
that of another. It is in this sense that one acts “voluntarily”—sua sponte. 

On this view, I act voluntarily and am most free when I am bound, by a 
promise, or a pledge, or in some other way, say by recognition of the moral law, 
or the will of God. When I act so as to keep my promise, or the moral law, I act 
voluntarily insofar as I do what I willed to do. But if I break my promise, or the 
moral law, I do so not as an act of freedom, but as a failure of will. Those who, 
perhaps in an effort to preserve their freedom, never make any promises or 
bind themselves in any way, are hopelessly misguided. For they misunderstand 
what it is to act freely and never exercise their will. To continue the carica- 
ture somewhat, they are like a determined Pyrrhonian skeptic who in order to 
avoid error suspends judgment about all things, but thus never embraces the 
truth, either. 

By extension, sponte can be applied to non-human, even inanimate things 
that act on their own. Says Lucretius, “If you hold fast to these convictions, 
nature is seen to be free at once and rid of proud masters, herself doing all 
by herself of her own accord, without the help of the gods [... natura videtur 
libera continuo,... ipsa sua per se sponte omnis dis agere expers.|"!® Although the 
translation uses the personal pronoun, it is crucial to Lucretius’s thesis that na- 


15 Ibid. 
16 Lucretius, pp. 178-81. 
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ture is not animate, a fortiori not personal. His use of the term is metaphorical, 
designed to be subversive. The common usage nowadays, as in spontaneous 
combustion, for example, is also metaphorical, though not deliberately sub- 
versive of anything. 

By the seventeenth century, sponte had come to indicate the view of free- 
dom to which Molina opposed his own view of freedom, based on indiffer- 
ence. At the outset of his Concordia, before setting out his own view, Molina 
distinguishes two other senses of freedom. One is simply opposed to servitude. 
(He cites 2 Corinthians 317, where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty Also, 
Romans 6 and 8.) He just sets this sense aside—regrettably, since it would have 
been useful to have his comment on what in fact best represents the view of the 
Stoics, who influenced his later opponents, the Jansenists. The second sense 
is opposed to coercion (coactioni): “What happens spontaneously (sponte) is 
free, whether it happens by natural necessity or not.’ Thus, the Father’s genera- 
tion of the Son is free. This Trinitarian sense is insufficient for human freedom, 
however, “whatever the Lutherans might say,” because children, the insane, 
and even beasts, operate spontaneously, but are not free.!” Nevertheless, this is 
the view of the Jansenists, who had a way of restricting this notion of freedom 
to the appropriate class. 

The testimony of the Jesuit Denis Petau is of special interest and impor- 
tance. It was he who was chosen by the Jesuits to make the first reply to the 
Augustinus. On the present question of terminology, Petau is concerned with 
those who have taken over from Luther and, especially, Calvin a distinction 
between the necessary (necessario) and the constrained (coacto) so that 
spontaneity, in which freedom consists, is contradicted by the latter, but not 
the former.!® By contrast, “free will according to the older [veterum] philoso- 
phers and theologians’ is “the faculty of an intelligent nature which can, from 
many things proposed for choice, appropriate [asciscere] one, with the rest 
set aside and rejected. It is such that if only one thing is proposed to it, its 
power is limited and determined, and should the will act, it acts not freely but 
necessarily [necessario].”!9 Discussing the views of Augustine’s fifth-century 
follower, Prosper of Aquitaine, and what he took to be the misuse of them, 
Petau considers, with respect to the question whether indifference is required 
for freedom, the following definition: “freedom is a matter of spontaneously 
[sponte] willing a pleasing thing.... The spontaneous is what is done by inner 
impulse, without being moved from without [quod interiore fit impulsu, non 


17 Molina, p. 7. 
18  Petau, Dogmata theologia, vol. 4, bk. 3, ch. 1, sec. 4; p. 284. 
19 Ibid., bk. 3, ch. 1, sec. 8; p. 286. 
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extrinsecus cietur].’2° He rejects this definition on the basis that animals 
act on inner impulse, without being moved from without, yet are not free. 

Descartes was led by Mesland to read Petau, who might already have read 
Descartes. In any case, the term appears in a very important text of the fourth 
Meditation, the so-called “great light” passage. At this point, Descartes says 
that he cannot help but accept something perceived so clearly to be true as 
that he exists; he accepts this not because he is compelled by some external 
force, but because from a “great light in the intellect” there follows a propensity 
in the will, such that he believes all the more spontaneously and freely (spon- 
te & libere) as he is less indifferent.21 It would seem that this is the view just 
described by Petau, who just conceivably might have gotten it from the 
Meditations. The view is important because the whole of Descartes’s method 
seems to collapse without it. If something clearly perceived to be true did not 
elicit his assent, if it left him cognitively cold, as it were, the radical doubt un- 
dertaken earlier in the Meditations could never be overcome. No view would 
ever be unshakable; every view would be open to the skeptic’s challenge. 
Instead, according to Descartes, he finds himself bound to assent to clearly 
perceived truth and just because of this, his assent is voluntary, indeed free 
(libere). And because of this character grounded in the spontaneity of his as- 
sent, he is responsible not only for his assent to clearly perceived truth, but also 
for error, when, in the absence of the propensity generated by the great light, 
he assents to what turns out to be false. 

The term also appears in a scarcely less important passage, from the Third 
Meditation. There, having deployed the cogito in the Second Meditation to de- 
feat the possibility of deception by a demon deceiver, he nonetheless returns 
to the possibility raised in the First Meditation that God might bring it about 
that he is deceived even in what he takes to be most evident. “Yet when I turn 
to the things themselves which I think I perceive very clearly, I am so con- 
vinced by them that I spontaneously [sponte] declare [erumpam]: let whoever 
can do so deceive me, he will never bring it about that I am nothing so long as I 
think that Iam something ... or that two and three added together are more or 
less than five....’2? This text is interesting for several reasons. For example, even 
at this point, before the existence of God has been proven and the possibility 
of divine deception eliminated, everything that is clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived to be true is “spontaneously declared” in this fashion, and not just the 
cogito. So, there is still work to be done to show exactly what roles are played 


20 Ibid. bk. 5, ch.1, sec. 4; p. 444. 
21 AT VU, 58-59; CSM II, 41. 
22 AT VII, 36; CSM II, 25. 
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by the cogito and the proof(s) for the existence of God. There is something 
else of greater importance here. The translation above takes sponte to mean 
“occurring from a natural impulse, without effort or premeditation; unplanned; 
without external constraint,” which is the current meaning of ‘spontaneous, 
but which only partially captures what Descartes means. 

Certainly, Descartes’s assent is not constrained from the outside, as by some 
hypnotist. But neither is it an impulsive, irrational bolt from the blue. Instead, 
it is an instance to which the methodological requirement of the great light 
passage paradigmatically applies. According to him, I cannot help but exer- 
cise my will by accepting as true what I clearly perceive to be true. I am most 
free when least indifferent, when, to use another, term of Descartes’s later 
exploited by Malebranche, the evidence of what I perceive is overwhelming. 
The translation of erumpam, then, is rather too tame. What Descartes says is 
that his reaction bursts forth from him. He is like a contracting party who per- 
ceives the terms of the contract to be so attractive that when asked spondes? 
exclaims, “of course!”23 


3 Indifference 


“Freedom of indifference” is an expression that recurs throughout the period, 
but with nothing near the univocality that is almost universally assumed in the 
recent literature. In fact, there are seven different senses of the term indiffer- 
ence (to be called here: 1) nonchalance, 2) laxity, 3) balance-pan, 4) relative lib- 
ertarian, 5) absolute libertarian, 6) disengagement, 7) disinterestedness), and 
these various senses color and often confuse discussion in the period. Indeed, 
only the libertarian senses, absolute and relative, relate directly to freedom as 
a power. The other senses involve either an affective state (nonchalance, lax- 
ity, and disinterestedness) or response to the relative cogency of perceptions 
(balance-pan and disengagement). 

All seven senses are implicated in the Quietist controversy. On the one hand, 
it was assumed by many that willing the absolute sacrifice marking Quietist 
pure love required that the will itself have libertarian freedom. The will must 


23 The recognition of Descartes’s appeal to spontaneity is not, however, an open sesame 
to all questions about the will. For some spontaneous acts of the will can lead to error, 
as when the sensation of heat leads us to regard it as produced in us by a hot object. A 
step to distinguishing this natural impulse from the natural light is provided by Descartes 
himself. What the natural light indicates as true cannot by itself be doubted and there is 
no other faculty that could correct it (whereas the natural light can correct the misleading 
natural impulse). AT vit, 38-40. 
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be indifferent in the sense of being undetermined by the agent’s own interest. 
On the other hand, the notions of balance-pan indifference and disengage- 
ment were typically, though not exclusively, invoked by compatibilist views of 
the will, according to which the will is determined by perceptions of truth or 
goodness. Prima facie, such views thus rule out willing the absolute sacrifice in 
Quietist pure love. Finally, the notions of affective indifference (nonchalance, 
laxity, and disinterestedness) were deployed as normative terms, with both 
sides in the controversy condemning each other in the same terms. Quietists 
were criticized for languishing in putative pure love, indifferent to their duty 
to perform good works; their opponents were criticized for their indifference 
to their sole duty of purely loving God. 

There is no theoretical reason, certainly nothing like a transcendental de- 
duction, why there should be exactly seven senses, which results only from an 
empirical extraction. Even so, in the narrative flow in which they are presented 
here, there is a linking among the seven senses that reflects the easy but con- 
fusing slides from one to another in the period. What emerges in this presenta- 
tion is a loosely hermeneutical circle. 

The principal victim of the confusion generating the circle has been 
Descartes, whose texts, as we shall see, can be read prima facie, but speciously 
in my view, as invoking all seven senses of the term. The upshot has been that 
his doctrine of the will has been read as involving a range of difficulties, from 
heresy (Arnauld, for example, took Descartes to be a Pelagian) to logical incon- 
sistency (Gilson took Descartes’s later views on indifference to involve him in 
a “formal contradiction;” Kenny took his account of indifference to generate 
“incoherence.’2*). The thesis below, however, is that Descartes never uses the 
term except in one sense, the balance-pan sense, which both spares him these 
difficulties and grounds a consistent and defensible doctrine of the will. The ar- 
gument will be that indifference for Descartes is not freedom itself but a mea- 
sure of the cogency of our perceptions of the true and the good. The highest 
degree of cogency, which eliminates indifference altogether, is the most per- 
fect degree of freedom. Whether this non-libertarian reading of Descartes suc- 
ceeds is here less important than its usefulness in illustrating the various uses 
of the term ‘indifferent’. Indeed, the more important point is that the appeal to 
Descartes was especially made by both the libertarian Quietists (Fénelon) and 
their Jansenist and Jansenist-sympathizing opponents (Malebranche, Arnauld, 
Bossuet). Meanwhile, we begin by sorting the seven senses. 

1. In the first sense, an agent is indifferent just in case the result of what he 
does causes no affect in him. Given the absence of any such affect, a good 


24 Gilson, p. 418; Kenny, esp. p. 31. 
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term for it might be nonchalance (from the French non-chaloir, a lack of being 
heated). It recalls the attitude of the Pyrrhonian skeptics. Diogenes Laertius 
reports that according to Eratosthenes, Pyrrho did such menial tasks as taking 
poultry to market, and dusting things in the house, “quite indifferent as to what 
he did. They say he showed his indifference by washing a porker.”?5 J.-P. Camus 
later used the term to refer to what might be the objective correlate of this 
sense, denying that it ever occurs. He says that human actions are never mor- 
ally indifferent; they are always good or evil, depending on whether they are 
aimed at good or evil.26 His Quietist view would be that every action is done 
either for love of God and is thus good, or not and is thus evil. 

The term that had been used by Diogenes for indifferent is adlapôpos, a 
negative adjective derived from the verb dtagépw, to differ, to be different. Not 
incidentally, it is the same term used by Descartes in a text which is crucial to 
his doctrine of the will—the letter of 9 February 1645 to Mesland, where he 
says that we can act more freely in those cases where we see more good than 
evil than in those which are called indifferent, i.e. when the will is not impelled 
one way rather than another by any perception of truth or goodness.?” What is 
particularly striking is that Descartes uses the Greek term itself, untransliter- 
ated, perhaps uniquely in his whole corpus. It is unlikely that Descartes was 
reading Diogenes Laertius. A more likely source would be Sextus, who uses the 
term in explaining the skeptics’ slogan ovdév paňðóv, nothing more, to mean 
“I know not to which of these things I ought to assent, and to which I ought 
not.’28 There is an issue about Descartes’s facility with Greek, however, and 
in any case a more plausible source is Cicero, who uses it in De finibus, also 
untransliterated: “it has occurred to me that I may use the word ‘indifferent’ 
[indifferens] to represent [the Greeks’] term adicqopov.”29 As we shall see below, 
however, Descartes means by his own use of the term something radically 


25  Livesix, 66; Loeb edition, 478-79. 

26 Défense, pp. 194-95. 

27 AT IV; 173; CSMK, 244-45. Though generally referred to as a letter to Mesland, it is not 
certain to whom this text was sent, or when, if it was sent at all. For a discussion of the 
status of the text, see Lennon “Descartes’s Supposed Libertarianism...” 

28 Loeb, pp. 110-11. Sextus also uses a verb form of the term to say that the skeptics are indif- 
ferent to the expression used to describe their position. Ibid. In any case, a Latin edition 
of the Outlines had been available since 1562, from Henri Estienne (Stephanus), the first 
of several that Descartes might have looked at. 

29 Cicero, de finibus; Loeb edition, pp. 272-73. For the issue of Descartes’s Greek, see Huet, 
pp. 213-14, and especially n. 112. For Descartes’s Greek and Latin curriculum at La Fleche, 
especially the dominant position of Cicero there, see Gaukroger, pp. 48-49. A possible 
direct source for Descartes would also be the Jesuit Denis Petau, whose De libero arbitrio 
appeared in 1643, deploying the untransliterated term, perhaps with Cicero as his source. 
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different from the Pyrrhonian use of it. He means not Sextus’s Pyrrhonian ver- 
sion of epoche, but Cicero’s Academic version. This is the third sense of indif- 
ference below, the balance-pan sense. 

As with the Pyrrhonians, the basis for the affect might lie either with the 
mind’s inability to discern a difference that would generate a preference, or in 
the objective absence of any difference to be discerned, which gives an objec- 
tive and non-affective, but correlative sense to the term ‘indifference’ A good 
example, though from a slightly distant time and place, comes from Anthony 
Collins, in his Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty (1717): “Were lib- 
erty defin’d, as it is by some, A power to will or chuse at the same time any one 
of out of two or more indifferent things; that would be no perfection. For those 
things called here Indifferent or alike, may be consider’d, either as really differ- 
ent from each other, and that only seem indifferent or alike to us thro’ our want 
of discernment; or as exactly like each other.”30 

On the other hand, the indifference might be entirely affective and sub- 
jective. It might be not just the mind’s inability to discern that results in an 
indifference, but its unwillingness to do so. Such was the situation of the 
Quietists, who were criticized for an implication of their total abandon to the 
will of God. If only the will of God matters then nothing else does, and ev- 
erything apart from loving God seems permitted; that is, moral near-anarchy, 
or antinomianism, is implied by the indifference cultivated by the Quietists. 
The Quietists accepted this characterization of their view, but rejected the im- 
plication; whether they were able to do so is not clear. In any case, the injection 
of an implicit moral evaluation connoted by the term suggests a second sense 
of ‘indifference.’ 

2. In the second sense, an agent is indifferent just in case what he does causes 
no affect in him, although it should do so. So it might be called the laxity sense, 
engaging Pascal’s use of the term in the Pensées to describe the attitude of the 
morally lax who are culpably ignorant of the immortality of the soul and other 
truths of religion.*! It is an especially slippery sense. Consider Malebranche at 
the outset of the Search After Truth: 


In our present state, we often clearly perceive truths with no reason to 
doubt them, and hence the will is not at all indifferent in the consent 


As has been seen above, Descartes was at least aware of Petau’s book, although on 2 May 
1644 he claims not to have seen it. AT 116; CSMK 233. 

30 Collins, Philosophical Inquiry, p. 67. 

31 They “live in indifference to the truth of a thing that is important to them and intimately 
concerns them.” Ed. Lafuma, 428. Also, 427. Oeuvres, p. 554. 
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it gives to these evident truths, ... But it is not the same with goods, of 
which we know none without some reason to doubt that we ought to love 
it. Our passions and the inclinations we naturally have for sensible plea- 
sures are confused but very strong reasons due to the corruption of our 
nature. These passions and inclinations make us cold and indifferent even 
in our love of God; and thus we clearly sense our indifference, and are 
inwardly convinced that we make use of our freedom when we love God.*? 


Instead of being warm in our love of God as we ought, we are, in this laxity 
sense of the term, cold and indifferent. We have the wrong affect. 

Notice, not incidentally, how Malebranche, in this very paragraph, uses the 
term, twice in fact, with a very different meaning. The indifference we clearly 
sense when we love God despite our indifference to Him, is not that cold in- 
difference, but an indifference that the will does not have when constrained 
to assent in the perception of evident truths. This sense refers not to our af- 
fect, which we should overcome, but to a power, as it were, that we exercise— 
something in any case that involves our freedom, in this case to love God. It is, 
as Malebranche immediately puts it, a “freedom of indifference by which we 
can refrain from consenting”# Of this sense, more later; the point for notice 
here is the slide, a natural one in the period, that confuses the causal analysis 
of what we do with our attitude toward it. 

This second, laxity sense of the term is suggested by Descartes when he 
characterizes indifference as the lowest grade of freedom, one that we ought 
to overcome. At least, those who deliberately remain in such a state would 
be like the sketics who, doubting for the sake of doubting, are condemned by 
Descartes in moral terms.34 Unlike the Pyrrhonian epoche, it is an imperfec- 
tion, not to be sought but avoided. This is always the case in moral matters, and 
in the theoretical domain too, even if in the absence of complete evidence it is 
permissible, indeed recommended, to contrive doubt (with, for example, the 
evil genius hypothesis) until complete evidence is found.*® For the Quietists, 
indifference in this sense is overcome both in the moral domain of loving 
God, and in the epistemological domain of true beliefs, by a sheer act of the 
will (aided by grace. That is, grace might be a necessary condition for doing 
the right thing, but the difference between doing it and not doing it comes 
from us.) 


32 Search, p. 8. Emphasis added. 

33 Search, p. 9. 

34 To Hyperapistes, August 1641; AT 111, 428; CSMK 192-93. 
35 AT V,159; CSMK 342. 
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3. The third sense is the one referred to by Descartes’s use of the term 
aiäpopa in his text reacting to Mesland. I do care about outcomes, but in a 
given case I find that incompatible outcomes are equally balanced, and thus 
I cannot discern a relevant difference between them. Says Descartes: “ ‘indif- 
ference’ in this context seems to me strictly to mean that state of the will when 
it is not impelled one way rather than another by any perception of truth or 
goodness.” Conceivably, Malebranche might be opting for this sense in the 
text just quoted. My perception of truth or goodness might not be evident 
enough for me to be constrained to assent to it, but not so weak as to reject it 
either. The reference by both Descartes and Malebranche to a truth claim as 
indifferent recalls the skeptics’ epoche. A salient reference to epoche in this 
context occurs in the first Meditation, where, to combat his habitual opinions, 
Descartes “turns [his] will in completely the opposite direction and deceives 
[himself], by pretending for a time that these former opinions are utterly false 
and imaginary. [He does] this until the weight of preconceived opinion is 
counterbalanced and the distorting influence of habit no longer prevents [his] 
judgment from perceiving things correctly.”3” He then introduces the hypoth- 
esis of the evil genius, which weighs against his former opinions. 

Descartes’s description of indifference as a “state of the will” might suggest 
that this sense of indifference should be classified with the first two senses, 
as affective or at least mental. The suggestion would be reinforced by the first 
Meditation language of deliberate self-deception. But there is a different, bet- 
ter reading, which distances Descartes from the first two senses. The equipoise 
that Descartes contrives in the first Meditation is unique, because the demon 
hypothesis on which it is based is immediately defeated by the cogito. That 
is, the attempt to bring about epoche fails. So, instead of an embrace of the 
Pyrrhonians, those skeptics who seek indifference in the sense of lax noncha- 
lance, the failure of the demon hypothesis is an indication, and a reason for, 
Descartes’s often-expressed contempt for them. Not only do the Pyrrhonians 
give up the search for truth in favor of “doubt for the sake of doubt,” but their 
doubt cannot be sustained, even psychologically. 

So, how else might the indifference defined in the Mesland text be read? 
One possibility is to read it as fundamentally an evidentiary, normative notion: 
what matters is not how I feel about the volitional options, but the relative 
cogency of the options and how I ought to judge as a result. Equipoise in this 
sense is not the psychological epoche of the Pyrrhonian skeptics, but the meth- 
odological epoche of the Academic skeptics, which, as Cicero puts it, allows 


36 AT IV, 174; CSMK, 245. 
37 AT VII, 22; CSM II, 15. 
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them to preserve their power of judgment “uncurtailed” [integra … iudicandi 
potestas] and free of the dogmas of all authorities.3® This uncurtailed freedom 
is the intellectual integrity that leaves all of their views permanently open 
to revision, a commitment made by Descartes in the Fifth Meditation.5° The 
equipoise required for such integrity is illustrated by the contrived counterbal- 
ancing of the First Meditation. This sense of indifference might therefore be 
called the balance-pan model or sense of indifference. In the First Meditation, 
intellectual integrity is preserved because the weight of habit in one pan is 
counterbalanced by the weight of the demon hypothesis in the other pan.*° 
Although he recognizes that others use it in a different sense, this is the only 
sense in which Descartes speaks of indifference; it is an indifference that he 
thinks we should preserve until forced from it by the weight of complete evi- 
dence on one side or the other, as we are forced by the cogito in the second 
Meditation to admit our own existence as certain. 

This third sense of indifference is clearly inimical to the Quietist conception 
of the will and its proper function. The will should exercise its unrestrained 
power to embrace faith and charity, i.e. love of God. Less clear is how Descartes 
overcomes the will’s suspension to embrace faith, which far from being clearly 
perceived as true, seemingly involves “obscurity itself:’42 How does grace, the 


38 Cicero, Academica 11, 8; Loeb 474-75. This sense of indifference is to be found in Pierre 
Charron, the lawyer, cleric, protégé of Montaigne, who as Maia Neto has shown, is an 
important source for Descartes. 

39 AT vil, 69-70; CSM II, 48. Knowledge of God, on which all other knowledge is based, 
including the cogito, can be challenged when the proof of the existence of God is not 
before his mind. To be sure, that the challenge should be successful is inconceivable to 
Descartes, but this inconceivability does not close his mind to revision. 

40 A virtue in theoretical matters, indifference or irresolution in practical matters, even in 
doubtful ones, should be set aside once a course of action has been decided. See below. 

41 There are texts of Descartes’s that suggest otherwise, in particular that he holds the liber- 
tarian views to be discussed next. For example, Principles 1, 37, draws a contrast between 
the praise and blame-worthy actions of a man and those of an automaton, which are 
necessitated by its designer. The distinction does not mean, however, that free human 
actions cannot be determined by the perception of truth and goodness (which in fact can 
be used to draw the distinction, since automata lack perception altogether). Descartes 
makes the same point in Principles, 41, although he also allows that it is something of a 
mystery just how the power of our designer does not determine us. He also says here that 
our lack of determination by God is evidenced by our “close awareness of the freedom 
and indifference which is in us.” But, once again, what we are aware of might be the de- 
gree to which we are determined by the perception of truth and goodness, not a libertar- 
ian freedom from all determination. AT VIIIA, 20; CSM I, 206. Much more needs to be 
said about these and other texts, especially the so-called second letter to Mesland. See 
Lennon, “The Will’s Free-choice: Does Descartes Change His Mind in the Principles?” 

42 Second Replies, AT VII, 147; CSM II, 105. 
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analogue in this domain to evidence in clear perception of truth operate? He 
largely maintains a respectful and sagacious silence on this question, but he 
does goes so far as to separate the subject matter of faith, which is obscure, 
from the “formal” reason for accepting it as true, viz. the realization that it is 
revealed by God. Precisely how this “inner light which comes from God” occurs 
is left open, however. A hint might be Descartes’s apparently naive statement 
that he was raised that way, at one point offering the classical image almost 
verbatim to Revius that he took it in with his nurse’s milk.44 Rodis-Lewis raises 
the possibility that such a statement might be nothing but social conformism, 
which might also be suggested by his remark to Mersenne, that he adheres to 
the religion of his king.45 She, however, takes the lacteal remark to express a 
personal commitment, an interpretation supported by the first rule of his pro- 
visional morality in the Discourse, “to obey the laws and customs of my coun- 
try, constantly adhering to the religion in which God has granted me the grace 
to be instructed from my youth.”*6 With its explicit reference to grace, this text 
might further erase any cynical tint to Descartes’s remark; for the grace might 
itself be nothing more than the education and circumstances generally that 
inculcate those beliefs. This naturalized account of the grace of belief is one 
way of reading the views of Revius’s coreligionist, Pierre Bayle, and certainly of 
others of them.*’ Perhaps surprisingly, a version of the view is to be found in 
Fénelon’s hardly naturalist view. 

4. The first three senses as stated are non-causal, compatible, for example, 
with determinism, indeterminism, and fatalism. The next two senses are 
different versions of what might be called libertarian indifference, one rela- 
tive, the other absolute. Both are clearly causal, since they involve the denial 
of determinism. The libertarian notion of indifference was appropriated by 
seventeenth-century philosophy from late sixteenth-century attempts to rec- 
oncile human freedom with divine grace. The key text was, of course, Molina’s 
Concordia, which, to repeat, defines the free agent as him who, “with all condi- 
tions for action satisfied, can act or not act, or can perform an action such that 
he can still perform a contrary one.” Molina describes the election of one of 
these two sorts of acts as being performed “indifferently."#8 


43 Ibid. 

44 Baillet 11, 515. 

45  Rodis-Lewis, Biographie, pp. 287-88. 

46 ATVI, 22-23. 

47 For more, see Lennon, Reading Bayle, p. 99 and passim. 

48 See texts cited by Gilson, p. 292, n. 2; p. 293, n. 1, 2. The contemporary term ‘libertarian’ in 
this sense dates only from the late eighteenth century. In the period, the term would have 
been ‘Molinist.’ 
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Again appealing to caricature, the drift of the idea is that outcomes might 
matter to me or not, and my judgment, or the evidence, might be balanced or 
not, but I can choose however I want. More precisely, in this fourth sense, an 
agent is indifferent, and thus is free, just in case he can act in at least two dif- 
ferent ways under the same circumstances. It is hard to find an instance of this 
absolute libertarian indifference being defended. Even Molina’s view as stated 
gained very few strict adherents. His followers, mostly Jesuit theologians— 
Bellarmine, Lessius, Suarez, among others—introduced technical modifica- 
tions to qualify the will’s power. Even among the philosophically engaged, the 
most notable defenders of libertarianism were the four bishops, the Anglicans 
Bramhall, King, Berkeley, in addition to Fénelon. Generally, the view came 
under attack by the major philosophers, Hobbes, for example, Leibniz, and ul- 
timately Hume. Malebranche is unequivocal in rejecting it: “there is no pure 
[i.e. absolute] indifference,” he says in his last published work.49 

The more usual view is relative libertarian indifference; there are necessary 
conditions for bringing about any of one’s volitions, limits between which one 
can choose. Thus, in the First Elucidation, Malebranche provides an important 
gloss on his claim at the beginning of the Search, quoted above, that we have 
an inner sensation of our “freedom of indifference by which we can refrain 
from consenting.” Here is the gloss: “When I say that we have an inner sensa- 
tion of our freedom, I do not maintain that we have an inner sensation of a 
power determining us to will something without any material motive, a power 
that some people call pure indifference. Such a power seems to me to contain 
a manifest contradiction.” For such pure or absolute indifference “would grant 
us a kind of independence of God’s control over us or of the material motives 
that He produces in us, by which He knows and can make us will and volun- 
tarily carry out everything that He wills.’>! 

Moreover, Malebranche’s rejection of pure indifference as the power to do 
whatever one wants applies even to God’s will. To be sure God is free. But while 
it might be true that prior to creation God is absolutely indifferent whether to 
create or not, and while the volition to create requires nothing incompatible 
with a volition not to create, given the volition to create only one creation is 
possible, namely the one that is most perfect (relative to His purposes in creat- 
ing). God no less than man requires perception of truth and goodness in order 
to will; otherwise, volition, he says, would be a blind power.®? To put it another 


49  Réflections sur la prémotion physique, OC XVI, 16. 
50 Search, p. 9. 

51 Search, p. 553. 

52 Search, p. 5. 
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way, even in the case of God’s freedom, Malebranche is only a relative libertar- 
ian with respect to indifference.55 

5. Clearly, then, the absolute libertarian sense of indifference, our fifth sense, 
would apply, if it applied at all, only to God, and it would mean, contrary to 
Malebranche, that absolutely everything is possible to Him. There is a range of 
possibilities every one of which is within God’s power. However, this possible- 
worlds picture misrepresents Descartes’s actualism with respect to modalities; 
that is, in language Descartes would understand, God’s power is so great that 
even possibilities depend on the divine will.54 Descartes writes to Mesland: 
“for the idea we have of God teaches us that there is in him only a single activ- 
ity, entirely simple and entirely pure. This is well expressed by the words of 
St. Augustine: ‘They are so because thou see’st them to be so’; because in God 
seeing and willing are one and the same thing.”®> Furthermore, it is not obvious 
just how this actualist version of the absolute libertarian sense of indifference 
could apply to human freedom. Earlier, he had written to Mersenne: “In God, 
willing, understanding, and creating are all the same thing, without one being 
prior to the other, even conceptually”56 Distinguishing different faculties in 
the human mind is not an obvious task, involving, as it does, only a conceptual 
distinction (of reason); but however the distinction gets drawn, willing and 
seeing, or perceiving, are not conceptually identical. As one difference, the will 
has a greater extent with respect to its object than does the intellect. 

Descartes seems sensitive to this issue of the difference between the di- 
vine and human wills. While it might be the case, as he states in the Fourth 
Meditation, alluding to Genesis 1:27, that “it is above all in virtue of the will 
that I understand myself to bear in some way the image and likeness of God,” 
nonetheless, he later replies to the sixth Objections, “the way in which [free- 
dom of the will] exists in God is quite different from the way in which it exists 
in us.” Not only does it differ both in the accompanying range of power and 
knowledge, but in the indifference that for us is an imperfection and for God 
a perfection that constitutes His freedom.” Our indifference is a matter of ig- 
norance of the truth; in God there cannot be such ignorance because truth 
depends on His will. To put it another way, the indifference of epoche that 


53 If God were absolutely indifferent, there would be no necessary truth, according to 
Malebranche, and skepticism would reign. Elucidations x; Search, p. 615. 

54 As Robert Desgabets in the period, and Alan Nelson more recently, have taught us. For 
Descartes’s view, see Nelson, “Cartesian Actualism ...;” for Desgabet’s development of it, 
see Schmaltz, Radical Cartesianism, esp. pt. 2. 

55 AT IV, 119; CSMK 235. 

56 27 May 1630. AT I, 153; CSMK, 25-6. 

57 AT VU, 431-32; CSM II, 40, 291. 
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immobilizes, or ought to immobilize us, is in God an expression of His absolute 
power. “Indeed to say that these [eternal] truths are independent of God is to 
talk of him as if he were Jupiter or Saturn and to subject him to the Styx and 
the Fates.”58 

Fénelon was a Cartesian fellow-traveler who bit the bullet on this issue, in- 
sisting that God and man have freedom in a univocal sense. For Descartes, the 
likeness is based solely on the infinite scope of the will. Though we do nothave 
the same knowledge or power that God has, there is nothing that we cannot af- 
firm or deny, pursue or avoid. Fénelon goes further: divine and human will are 
exactly alike in always being utterly undetermined by any perception or mo- 
tive independent of the volition itself. In the Démonstration, to repeat, Fénelon 
is explicit in this univocal sense of will as applied to God and us. “As Scripture 
represents God, who after creation says, ‘let there be light, and there was light, 
so the inner word alone of my soul, without effort and without preparation, 
does what it says. I speak that word so inward, simple and momentous, let my 
body be moved and it moves.” (The analogical, figurative language seems an 
indication of an ineffable, perhaps, incoherent view.) Again as for Descartes 
so for Fénelon, human free volition is something of a mystery, because though 
free it is a limited and derived power, dependent upon God, such that it is only 
“a shade of His.”6° But that aside, “I am free in my will as God is in His. It is 
principally in this that I am the image and resemblance of Him.... It is the trait 
of divinity. It is a kind of divine power that I have over myself”®! 

Fénelon’s conception of this shared power is indicated by his critique of 
Malebranche’s view, which he thinks amounts to Spinozism, or at least to the 
“fatalism of the pagans,’ which, he thinks, Descartes had explicitly rejected.62 
As Fénelon sees it, Malebranche strips God of His freedom in that the greater 
perfection of the existing created world over its non-existence constrains God 
to create it. This world would be necessary not just hypothetically upon God’s 
volition to create, but absolutely. For Fénelon, by contrast, although created 
things differ in perfection among themselves, they are infinitely less than God 
and therefore never have any relatively greater claim to existence. “In this in- 
finite superiority of God, which renders all things equally indifferent to Him, 


58 To Mersenne, 15 April 1630 ; AT 1, 145; CSMK 23. 

59 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 46; FOC 1, 23. 

60 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 69; FOC 1, 34. Cf. Descartes, Principles 1, 40-41. AT VIIIA, 20; 
CSM I, 206. 

61 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 69; FOC I, 34. 

62  Gouhier, Fénelon, pp. 44-45, 48-49. AT I, 145; CSMK, 23. 
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I find perfect freedom.’®? Contrary to Malebranche’s view, “relative unity and 
order are always indifferent to God, and His choice is purely arbitrary.”64 

“I have an unshakeable inner certainty that I can will or not, that there is 
in me a choice, not only between willing and not willing, but among volitions 
over the variety of objects presented to me.” The power to choose is not a func- 
tion of the attractiveness of what I choose, as it is for Descartes when we choose 
with the highest level of freedom, spontaneity. On the contrary, willing is, in a 
sense, blind. “Objects can solicit me with the pleasures they might afford to 
will them. Reasons for willing might present themselves in their liveliest and 
most affective way. The first being can also attract me with His most persua- 
sive inspirations. But in the end, faced with the attractions of these objects, 
reasons, and even the inspiration of a superior being, I still remain master of 
my volition, to will or not will”65 As he puts it in a slogan version of the view, 
“I know of no reason for choosing other than my willing itself”66 Just as God 
acts without constraint or necessity in creating when He says, “let there be 
light,’ so we act in our volitions. 

The argument seems to be that because God is indifferent in the first sense 
(nonchalance), He is indifferent in the fourth sense (libertarian). What about 
us? The answer seems to be that although from our finite perspective things 
certainly do have relative perfections, the freedom that we have, even with re- 
spect to them, is indifferent in the libertarian sense. Moreover, carried over 
from divine to human freedom would be a choice that is, as Fénelon puts it, 
purely arbitrary, a way of putting it that suggests a problem with this concep- 
tion of not only human freedom, but of divine as well. 

Libertarian indifference, both relative and absolute is like the Epicurean 
clinamen. Falling top to bottom through the void, the atoms “at times quite 
uncertain and in uncertain places, swerve a little from their course.”®’ In a later 
edition, Ferguson Smith goes somewhat beyond the text but makes an impor- 
tant point when he translates as follows: “at absolutely unpredictable times 
and places.’68 What Lucretius claimed about this primordial formation of the 
world applies to libertarian volition. It occurs fortuitously, capriciously, as a 
surprise even to the agent, and that is not anything that would be described as 


63 Refutation, ch. VIII, p. 87; cited, Gouhier, p. 48. 

64 Refutation, ch. XVI; p. 106; cited, Gouhier, pp. 48-49. Notice the slide from nonchalant 
indifference to absolute libertarian indifference. 

65 Démonstration, sec. 68; OC 1, 34. 

66 Démonstration, sec. 67; OC 1, 34. 

67 Lucretius, Loeb edition, pp. 12-13. Incerto tempore ferme incertisque locis spatio depellere 
paulum. 

68 Hackett edition, p. 41. 
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voluntary; for it just happens, out of the blue. However, something voluntary 
should not be capricious or fortuitous; it is something for which the agent is 
responsible, for which he stands up and says, “it is mine; I did it.” 

Collins saw the connection between libertarian indifference and Epicurean 
tychism: freedom from necessity, or determination, is an occurrence without a 
cause, and thus “the Epicurean System of chance is rendered possible.”®° Hume 
saw this problem with libertarian indifference, and also had the resources for 
a summary rejection of it: “According to my definitions, necessity makes an es- 
sential part of causation; and consequently liberty [of indifference], by remov- 
ing necessity, removes also causes, and is the very same thing with chance. As 
chance is thought to imply a contradiction, and is at least contrary to experi- 
ence, there are always the same arguments against free [i.e. indifferent] will.””° 
Apart from the alleged contradiction, Hume’s argument against indifference 
is his argument against miracles, viz. that definitionally the entire weight of 
experience argues to the contrary. Now, the notion of a miracle in God’s power 
of creation might be welcome; in the case of every instance of human volition, 
it is altogether unhelpful. 

6. The final two senses of our term are non-causal, but not affective, either. 
The sixth and penultimate sense involves suspension, or perhaps better, disen- 
gagement, but in a sense different from epoche. An agent is indifferent just in 
case he can refuse assent to some apparent truth or good. This is Malebranche’s 
notion, noticed above, of a “freedom of indifference by which we can refrain 
from consenting.’ The problem is that he seems to use the term only because 
of his confusion of it, particularly, though not only, with the libertarian senses. 
As we have seen, he introduces the notion of freedom of indifference in the 
context of a discussion of indifference in the sense of laxity. When distracted 
by our passions and inclinations for particular pleasures, we are indifferent 
to the pleasure that God offers. Moreover, we need freedom of indifference 
because in our present state we often do not have the clear perception that in- 
fallibly overcomes our doubt. That is, because we find ourselves in situations of 
epistemic indifference, we need a freedom of indifference to avoid precipitous 
judgment and the likelihood of error. But why such a freedom should be called 
indifferent is not clear. 

Here is how Malebranche is led to this use of the term. The will for him is an 
impulse we have toward good in general. Roughly speaking, we are all impelled 


69  P.58. 

70 Treatise, 2.3.1; ed. Norton and Norton, pp. 261-62. Norton takes the contradiction to be 
that chance is both the negation and assertion of causation. 

71 Search, p. 9, a text in which he explains two kinds of assent. 
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to seek nothing but pleasure, the ultimate of which is found only in God. Our 
freedom is an ability to fix this impulse on pleasing objects in particular, i.e. 
other than God. But to exercise freedom in this way is wrong; for what we 
should be doing is following the impulse to that good in general which is God. 
To avoid doing wrong, we need an indifference of disengagement. We must 
avoid fixing the impulse on the particular goods by suspending our consent to 
them, which we do by representing other goods to ourselves (more precisely, by 
allowing other goods to be represented by “the natural prayer that is always an- 
swered” according to Malebranche’s “vision of all things in God”). In suspend- 
ing consent, he says, we do nothing real, or “physical” to use his term. Only the 
impulse itself is real, and the distinction between its fixation and suspension is 
but a moral one. Why does Malebranche insist on the moral-physical distinc- 
tion? One reason, though not the only reason, is to avoid violating his doctrine 
of occasionalism, according to which only God ever does anything real.” But 
the same restriction of causal agency to God is true, to use Malebranche’s para- 
digm case, of colliding billiard balls, where no concept of freedom applies. For 
Malebranche, instead, we are free in the roughly Stoic sense that by intellectual 
representation of an alternative we are freed from the passions and thus able 
to love God.” But that this freedom should be called indifferent seems to con- 
fuse an epistemic issue of representation with a libertarian causal view of an 
ability that we do not have in any case. 

Confused or not, Malebranche’s view has a prima facie Cartesian plausibil- 
ity. Franz Burman queried Descartes’s claim, in the fourth Meditation, that 
while he might not always avoid error by a clear and distinct perception of the 
truth, he can always do so by withholding judgment. Why not with respect to 
the good as well? Burman asked.” Here is what Descartes is reported to have 
replied: “We have inner consciousness [nos intime conscii sumus] of our free- 
dom, and we know we can withhold our assent when we wish. In the pursuit of 
good and evil, however, when the will is indifferent with respect to each of the 
two, it is already at fault, since it ought to seek after the good alone without any 
indifference, in contrast to the situation in theoretical matters” Descartes’s 
answer is to distinguish between the theoretical domain, where metaphysical 


72 Malebranche does not use the term ‘necessity’ in his account of human freedom and voli- 
tion. The reason is that only between God’s will and what it produces is there a necessary 
connection. Nothing else in creation is related by necessity. Strictly speaking, then, we do 
not fix the impulse on particular goods, we allow it to settle on them. 

73 For more, see Walsh and Lennon, and Chapter Seven below. 

74 Burman, later professor of theology at the University of Leiden, might have been seeking 
to elicit Descartes’s views on grace. 

75 AT V,159; CMSK, 342. 
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certainty can be found, and the practical domain, where only moral certainty 
is to be found. In the theoretical domain it is permissible to tolerate epoche, or 
even to contrive it, as in the first Meditation, in order to arrive at metaphysical 
certainty of the truth, but not in the practical domain, where moral certainty 
suffices in pursuing the good. One way to read Descartes’s reply is that he ap- 
peals, without distinguishing them, to three different notions of indifference, 
two explicit and one implicit. Through self-consciousness (Malebranche’s 
inner sensation) I am aware of a libertarian freedom of (relative) indifference, 
which in moral cases I am able to use in overcoming an indifference of the 
balance pan (which “others” might call freedom of indifference’®), and unless 
Ido so use this freedom, I suffer from an indifference of laxity.”” The reading is 
plausible, but if Descartes intended it, his account of the will has consequenc- 
es that are very mischievous for him. We shall see them below. 

Meanwhile, here is another reading, no less plausible, which avoids those 
consequences. Descartes deploys the notion of indifference only twice, and 
does so explicitly, and in the same sense both times. We are conscious of our 
freedom in the way that we are conscious, not just of sensation, but of “every- 
thing that is in us,”8 and what we are aware of is our ability to affirm or deny, 
pursue or avoid, according to the competing weights of the balance pan, with- 
out any external constraint; this assent can always be withheld (ultimately, by 
representing a counterbalancing good to be gained by the withholding). This 
is the epoche that Descartes brings about in the hyperbolic doubt of the first 
Meditation, where the aim is truth. With respect to the good, however, this 
withholding is an inappropriate indifference, and should be overcome (ulti- 
mately, perhaps in the case of Buridan’s ass, for example, by representing any 
choice at all as better than none”). Here, metaphysical or absolute certainty is 
not required; moral or practical certainty is sufficient. 

7. There is a seventh sense of the term indifference that, although not as 
explicit as the others, might lie behind the relevance of all of them. An agent is 
indifferent just in case he has no positive affect with respect to the result relating 
to himself. Call it disinterested indifference. I might have the heated affect of 
investment or not; I might be determined, or free of constraint; the outcome 


76 AT IV, 173; CSMK, 245. 

77 Malebranche, too, draws a distinction between theoretical and practical truth. Both 
can be evident, but only the former can be clear while the latter is always confused. See 
Moreau, pp. 81-82. 

78 Definitions, AT vii, 160; CSM II, 113. 

79 Cf. the second maxim of the provisional morality of the Discourse. AT VI, 24-25; CSM I, 
123. Lost in the woods, choose a straight line, in any direction, and adhere to it. 
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might be in my interest or not. In any case, my act/choice/volition is performed 
in your interest, with indifference to my interests. The concern for such a notion 
of indifference lies with the possibility of sacrifice, altruistic behavior, respon- 
sibility, and the general basis of morality, the principal threat to which came 
not just from determinism, but from egoistic, hedonistic determinism (thus 
Hobbes among others, including Malebranche and perhaps Spinoza, accord- 
ing to whom the only possible motive we can ever have is our own pleasure or 
satisfaction). 

Once again, there are Cartesian texts in which the notion occurs, if not the 
term itself. In correspondence with Elizabeth, Descartes recommends self- 
sacrifice for others, to the point of renunciation of one’s own interests and a 
passion only for what is pleasing to God.®° Later to Chanut, he continues the 
theme: “Voluntarily joining himself willingly entirely to God, he loves Him so 
perfectly that he desires nothing at all except that His will be done.”81 The very 
language is suggestive of the Quietist conception of pure love, which was ar- 
gued by Francois Lamy as an alternative to Malebranche’s view. For as we have 
seen, the Quietists forewent all discernment in an utter abandonment to God’s 
will. As Lamy saw it, Malebranche was committed to the view that all love is 
selfish love, that is, love of self (amour de soi). Malebranche agreed that be- 
cause the will is motivated by pleasure, or self-love (amour propre), and the will 
is the capacity to love, all love of God is indeed interested. Malebranche did not 
believe, however, that the love of God need be selfish (amour de soi). For he 
distinguishes between motive and end. The motive of our love of God must be 
our own pleasure, but the end or object of the volition might be God Himself.82 
As he sees it, Lamy’s version of indifference annihilates the theological virtues 
of both hope, for salvation just does not matter, and charity, or love, because 
the will is abandoned to a mystical pure passivity. To put it another way, he 


80 15 September 1645; AT Iv 294; CSMK 266-67. 

81 1 February 1647; AT 609; CSMK 309-10. Slightly modified. 

82 Once again, there is a plausible Cartesian pedigree. The end-motive distinction at least 
echoes Descartes’s comment to Elizabeth that while the virtue touted by the Stoic Zeno 
might be the bull’s eye we should aim at, the happiness prized by Epicurus induces us 
to seek it. Without the prize no one would seek it, but without seeing the bull’s-eye, no 
one could win the prize. 18 August 1645; AT Iv, 276-77; CSMK, 261-62. On the other hand, 
Descartes also has some other, rather Quietist sentiments. He advises Elizabeth to sus- 
pend judgment until passion is calmed, and discusses how we should act in the interest 
of the public (que nous nous interessions pour le public). 15 September 6 October, 1645; 
AT IV, 295, 316; CSMK 267, 273. To Chanut he speaks of loving God so perfectly as to under- 
go death or some other evil in accepting His decrees. 1 February 1647: AT IV, 509; CSMK, 
309-19. 
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thinks that the Quietist indifference amounts to an indifference of laxity and 
nonchalance, and thus our hermeneutical circle, as it were, is closed. 

Fénelon tried to respond to such charges against Quietist indifference by 
distinguishing it from laxity and nonchalance as a kind of epoche, or perhaps 
as a suspension, or some version of the libertarian indifference. Holy indif- 
ference, he said, is “the state of a soul ready to will or not to will, to will for 
God all that He wills, and never to will for itself anything not indicated by 
God’s will.”®3 Is this will in a state of balance, awaiting the tilt provided by 
an indication of God’s will? Of passivity in the absence of any interests of its 
own? Is it supposed to have a power of acting undetermined even by its own 
satisfaction? This interpretive under-determination of the notional indiffer- 
ence of the Quietist conception of the will suggests that the hermeneutical 
circle just reached here is in fact more of a tangle. We began with nonchalance 
and moved in a connected way from one to another sense of indifference, 
arriving at disinterestedness, which seems connected to nonchalance. 

Depending on one’s focus, there might be other orders or structures of the 
different meanings of indifference. All of them, at least for the issues under 
discussion here, would trace to the Council of Trent. This sixteenth-century 
assembly of monumental proportions aimed at countering the reforms espe- 
cially of Luther, but also of others such as Calvin, by identifying the objection- 
able theology at their base, in particular their accounts of grace. One feature 
of them that later proved crucial to the Church reception of Cartesianism, 
Jansenism, and Quietism, concerned the nature of free will. Its central state- 
ment on the topic, however, was ambiguous, or at least incomplete. The later 
famous fourth canon has it that “the man who receives inspiration can reject 
it, and the free will [liberum arbitrium] moved by God can resist if it wills to 
do so (si velit).’8+ The question left unanswered is whether in resisting (or ac- 
cepting) the inspirational grace one acts with a libertarian indifference, such 
that under the same conditions one could do otherwise, or a freedom of spon- 
taneity, such that only if conditions were otherwise could one act otherwise. Is 
the alternative of resisting or accepting the grace categorical or hypothetical? 
The efforts to definitively answer this question involved the two extremes that 
the Church condemned in the seventeenth century. 

Moreover, the same uncertainty is to be found in the principal philosophical 
resource in the later debates. At least to judge by the voluminous secondary 
literature on the topic, Descartes can be read as endorsing a freedom either of 


83 Explication des maximes des saints, art. 5 vrai; Œuvres, vol.1, p. 1024. 
84 Ibid; p. 244. 
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indifference or of spontaneity. Much intelligent argument has been advanced 
in defense of each possibility (as well as the suggestion that there might be 
other readings). The same ambiguity is true of most of his followers. As will 
be seen below, this is not to say that taking one of the interpretations as de- 
finitive is necessarily a fool’s gambit. In the end, however, it is the contrast it- 
self between the two views of freedom that will offer enlightenment on the 
Quietist debate. 
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The Augustinus 


The deep philosophical background to Jansenius is the realist tradition back 
through Augustine to the Stoics and Plato, whose slogan view is that to know 
the good is to do the good. The basis for the view lies in the real qualities things 
have that ground the necessary connections among all things, which together 
form a single plenum. According to the competing nominalist tradition, quali- 
ties are names that we give things, which thus stand in no necessary connec- 
tions. Instead, each thing is independent of every other thing; they are atoms 
in the void. The view of freedom associated with this tradition, found at least 
as early as Lucretius, is that volition especially is not necessitated at all. 


1 The First Attack on Molinist Indifference 


With respect to freedom, Molina is very much in the nominalist tradition. He 
attributes to the soul a kind of independence found in the clinamen, the unpre- 
dictable swerve of atoms that for the ancient atomists accounts primordially 
for the formation of the world and in the human breast for freedom. Bayle, 
whose Calvinist take on grace committed him to rejecting the view, character- 
ized it as follows: the Molinist freedom of indifference is “an absolute empire 
established in the soul ... independent of the rest of the universe ... Human 
freedom ... has no connection with general laws, and is detached from the rest 
of the world.”! 

Consider Ockham, a paradigm of the nominalist tradition in the late Middle 
Ages, who clearly espouses a freedom of indifference: 


I call freedom the power [potestatem] by which I can indifferently and 
contingently bring about [ponere] different things, such that I am both 
able to cause and able not to cause the same effect, without there being 
any difference anywhere beyond that power [potentiam |? 


1 Entretiens de Maxime et Thémiste ..., OD (2) IV, 65a. 
2 Quod. 1, quest. 16, art. 1. Quodlibetal Questions, vol. 1, p. 75. (Slightly modified.) 
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Having set out and rejected both the Stoic view that freedom is simply op- 
posed to servitude, and the Thomist, later Jansenist, view that freedom is sim- 
ply opposed to coercion, Molina sets out his own view. 


An agent is said to be free when, with all necessary conditions for acting 
satisfied [positis omnibus requisitis ad agendum], it can act and not act, 
or do one thing such that it can also do the contrary. And from this free- 
dom by which the agent is thus able to act, the faculty is said to be free. 
Because it cannot operate in this way unless possessed of decision and 
judgment [arbitrio judicioque rationis], to that extent the faculty is called 
free decision or free will [liberum abitrium], which is nothing but the will 
in which its freedom is formally explicated, and which distinguishes a 
free agent from a merely natural agent, which, with all the necessary con- 
ditions for acting satisfied, necessarily acts and does one thing and can- 
not do the contrary.? 


Although the term itself does not occur here, this text is the locus classicus 
for the libertarian freedom of indifference that came to be called Molinist. The 
view was developed and refined, especially over the next half-century, by such 
Jesuits as the Venerable Leonard Lessius, Robert Bellarmine, Francisco Suarez, 
and Francois Annat. Whatever nuances they added to it, the view retained in 
their hands the essential element of libertarian indifference. 

The view that freedom essentially requires indifference seems to entail that 
we are free only before we act, while competing alternatives are still open to 
us, and that we are least free while we act because, with all alternatives but 
the chosen one closed, we are no longer indifferent. Molina realizes that, as 
it stands, this view of freedom is open to this pre-emptive freedom criticism, 
that freedom preempts free acts. For, necessarily, if I am doing one thing, ob- 
viously, it follows that I cannot be doing the contrary. In any case, he himself 
later raises the criticism against Ockham and others, and modifies his original 
view to accommodate it. Here is what he says: 


Following Gabriel [Biel], Ockham (d. 38, q. 1) and other nominalists as- 
serted that the will, at the instant that it elicits a volition, is not free not 
to elicit it or to elicit a contrary act, and conversely, at the instant that 
it does not will, or that it elicits a non-will [nolitionem], it is not free to 
will the same object; but only before that instant was there freedom in it, 


3 Liberi arbitrü ... Concordia, p. 8. 
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such that at the same instant it was in a position to will, reject, or not will 
concerning the object at all. 


The argument for this view ascribed to Ockham by Molina, citing Aristotle’s 
De interpretatione, last chapter (24b7-9), is that what is, when it is, cannot not 
be. According to Molina, the view itself, however, is “not only false, but also 
dangerous and temerarious,” that is, theologically very problematic. One prob- 
lem that he sees concerns divine freedom: since there is no previous moment 
before God creates, the act of creating would itself be not free.5 Similarly, theo- 
logians generally believe that the angels earn merit in the first instant of their 
creation; but there can be no merit without freedom; hence they must have 
been free before they were created, which is “ridiculous.” Thirdly, sin would 
occur before the sinful act. 

It is not clear whether any of these arguments apply to Ockham’s view, or if 
they do whether they might not be answered. All of them, in any case, rely on 
the temporal consideration which Molina tries to avoid by appealing to Scotus’s 
notion of priority by nature. The ability indifferently to will or not is not tem- 
porally prior to the will’s act, but only prior by nature, “as any other cause is 
prior by nature to its effect” [ut quaevis alia causa suum effectum praecedit].” 
Although it is exercised at the same time as the act emanating from the will, 
the will's freedom is prior in nature to that act. Using a distinction derived ul- 
timately from Aquinas, he concedes Ockham's argument that it is a contradic- 
tion that the will should both act and be capable of not acting, if the statement 
is taken in the composite sense (in sensu composito). But taken in the divided 
sense (in sensu diviso), there is no contradiction.® 

Molina does not specify what this distinction is, or how it is resolves the 
contradiction. He seems to assume that the distinction is clear and universal- 
ly agreed upon, which was not the case, certainly not in the period following 
Molina in which the distinction was invoked. It will be instructive, and perhaps 
ultimately satisfactory, to take the distinction to be the de dicto/de re distinc- 
tion. So, what Molina is saying is that while possibly I can will good and I can will 
bad is a contradiction, possibly I can will good and possibly I can will bad is not a 
contradiction and in fact is true whenever I will good. Whether this distinction 


Op. cit., quest. 14, art. 13, disp. 24; p. 103. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p.104. 

Ibid., pp. 104-05. The scholastics drew a distinction between possibility in sensu diviso and 
possibility in sensu composito—the difference between: <>a & <>b, and: <>(a & b). The ter- 
minology came to be applied to many other distinctions, however. 
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is sufficient to secure freedom even in Molina’s sense of freedom is a question 
raised again below, when other uses of nominally the same distinction are di- 
rected to a very different purpose. 

For purposes here, the first important critic of Molina was Guillaume 
Gibieuf. Early in his life, Gibieuf was at least inclined to the Molinist view of 
free will. But, under the influence of Bérulle, he came to write against in his 
De libertate, published in 1630. 

Gibieuf’s book was dedicated to Pope Urban vil, and was published with 
approbationes, from among several others, Jansenius, the abbé de St. Cyran, 
Isaac Habert, and Eustache de St. Paul. This is an interesting group: in addition 
to the bête noir bishop himself, there was a Jansenist avant la lettre, a theolo- 
gian who was later an anti-Jansenist and a bishop himself, and a scholastic 
theologian whose textbook was later consulted by Descartes to verify the or- 
thodoxy of his views. In his approbatio, Jansenius praises the erudition and 
piety of the author, and credits him with showing that “the true freedom of will 
known by ancient authors does not lie in the commonly-held philosophical 
indifference of acting”° The brouhaha of the Augustinus was a decade away, 
and so this Jansenizing work was able to appear with all the trappings of ortho- 
doxy, though not without immediate controversy. It was attacked by the Jesuits 
Raymond, who treated Thomists as Calvinists, and Duchesne, who placed the 
book in the context of the condemned heresy of Baianism; their own books 
were placed on the Index of Forbidden Books.!° 

The first chapter of Gibief’s book attempts to demonstrate that freedom 
consists in what he calls amplitude, not in the indifference found to be es- 
sential to freedom by the Molinists. He begins the work by saying that ‘free’ 
means being uncircumscribed by any limits, and that acting freely means op- 
erating [versatur] with the greatest amplitude or unconstrained by any limits." 
Unfortunately, the central concept of amplitude is never made clear, and sub- 
sequent attempts by commentators to do so have not been notably successful.!2 
The lack is especially regrettable since the term in picked up by Descartes at 
crucial points of his discussion of the will in the Fourth Meditation. 

On the other hand, Gibieuf also says that everyone agrees on amplitude as 
(part of) the meaning of freedom: Scripture, the Fathers, philosophers, both 
early and late, including the scholastics and the moderns. So, if his aim is 


9 Frontis matter, unpaginated. 

10  Cloyseault, p. 143, n. 2. But note that Petau, too, also tried to tar Jansenius with the brush 
of Baianism. See the appendix to his De libero arbitrio, which was retained in Dogmata. 

11 Gibieuf, p. 6. 

12 For more, see Lennon, “No, Descartes Is Not...” 
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simply to refute Molina, he need not produce a complete and clear account 
of freedom but only to show that Molina’s account is not to be found in the 
tradition, which in theology is ultimately the only kind of argument. This is 
not to say that he does not have direct arguments against Molina’s views. For 
he argues, in a single chapter later, that the following “absurdities” follow from 
Molina’s view of freedom as indifference, that it 1) includes the power of sin- 
ning, which is not freedom or even a part of it, 2) is with respect only to future 
acts, 3) is diminished by grace, and destroyed by the Beatific Vision, 4) is such 
that grace should be resisted if it is to be secured, 5) is such that God cannot 
be free.!3 

The work begins with four “proofs” (probationes) of his own amplitude view 
of freedom. The fourth proof that he offers is the “obvious contradiction” in the 
view of those for whom the nature of freedom includes an absolute indiffer- 
ence of acting and not acting. “For if indifference were a condition for free- 
dom, man would never be less free than when he acts freely; for he who acts 
is not free is not indifferent with respect to acting, but rather is determined 
by his act. If, therefore, he were free who is indifferent with respect to acting, 
anyone who acts freely does not act freely at all.” That we are free when we act 
is contradicted, according to Gibieuf, by the necessity, i.e., the lack of freedom, 
imposed by that very act. 

Perhaps, then, an act is free in the derivative sense that it comes from an 
indifferent faculty, so that the essence of freedom still lies in indifference. 
At this point, Gibieuf’s argument becomes rather figurative and less than per- 
fectly clear. 


Nor does it help to reply that the act is said to be free in one sense and 
the faculty in another. For the faculty is free because it is indifferent 
with respect to acting and not acting, while the act is free insofar as it 
proceeds from an indifferent faculty. For if a faculty is taken to be free, 
its freedom would be its own innate mode, and it must retain its mode 
especially when the subsequent act occurs. For who would by his own 
subsequent act destroy the faculty of which that act is the perfection and 
fulfillment according to its own innate mode? Wherefore, when the free 
faculty operates freely, it must still be for the reason that it is a free cause 
[debet in ratione causae liberae permanere]. But the reason for its being 
a free cause, they say, is that it is indifferent with respect to acting and 


13 These are section headings, pp. 230-31. 
14  Gibieuf, pp. 13-14. 
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not acting. Therefore, even when it acts it must be indifferent. But if they 
confess that that is impossible, then the freedom of the faculty cannot 
consist in indifference. 


The argument, in short, seems to be that if an act cannot be indifferent, then 
the search for the source of its freedom in something prior that is indiffer- 
ent, and thus free, generates a vicious regress. The regress is vicious even if the 
priority is not temporal but only conceptual, because the same explanatory 
vacuity is encountered. 

The last resort of the Molinist view is to distinguish different senses of de- 
termination. “They will reply that [the faculty] is indifferent because it is deter- 
mined to one thing [rather than another] not by something else but by itself” 
Against this reply Gibieuf offers three arguments, or considerations, that prima 
facie appear to beg the question against his Molinist opponents. But perhaps 
a way of reading them is the single claim that to construe freedom in terms of 
self-determination is to give up the game of construing it in terms of indiffer- 
ence. That is, indifference is a form of non-determination that is incompatible 
with all forms of determination, including self-determination. Here are the 
three arguments against indifference as self-determination: 

1) It is not absolutely necessary that, in order to be free, the free cause must 
be indifferent with respect to acting, since he who is determined by himself, 
while he is so determined, is still free. 2) If being determined in specifically one 
way rather than by another does not obstruct freedom, then being determined 
by God will not obstruct freedom, either, because God, who is the author and 
perpetual donor as much of our freedom as He is of all else that is ours, is more 
intimate with us than we are with ourselves, and St. Augustine teaches that He 
has our will in His hands more than we ourselves do. 3) If [they say that ]while 
I am being determined by myself I remain free with respect to that act, they 
might as well acknowledge an explanation of freedom other than that which 
consists in an absolute indifference with respect to acting. For that explanation 
of theirs is inconsistent with determination. This is confirmed by the following 
dilemma. While I act, either I am free or I was free. If the latter, then freedom 
is with respect only to future acts; if the former, then freedom is to be sought 
other than in absolute indifference with respect to acting. 

The “true freedom’ is, of course, amplitude, not indifference. This form of 
determination allows one to be free and determined precisely when acting. 
It also allows determination by God, i.e. by grace, which is Gibieuf’s ultimate 
concern in this whole question. It is not I who act, which is the Pelagian heresy, 
but God who acts in me. And indifference, incompatible with determination 
of any sort, is incompatible with both points; for determination has to do with 
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connection, and Molinism treats acts and objects of acts as isolated items, un- 
connected with each other, or with anything else. 

Later, in chapter 23 of book one, Gibieuf treats of the famous Molinist 
doctrine of middle knowledge, arguing that it is useless in reconciling divine 
knowledge of future contingents with human freedom. The next two chap- 
ters deal with what he takes to be nine corollaries of the doctrine. One corol- 
lary of particular interest is the fourth, that there is a difference between the 
free and the voluntary.!® Now, Gibieuf is right to draw attention to this “corol- 
lary,” because it is needed by the Molinist in order to explain how it is that 
some actions such as the contemplation of the Beatific Vision by the elect, or 
the actions of Christ, can be meritorious and thus perforce voluntary, without 
being free and thus capable of being otherwise. Neither Christ nor the elect 
in heaven are capable of sin. An unfree will is thus possible. By contrast, the 
opponents of Molinism, with various accounts of freedom other than indiffer- 
ence, are in a position to identify freedom and volition, with the result that an 
unfree will is a contradiction. Christ and the elect act freely and voluntarily, 
but without the power of sinning. For Christ is impeccable, and for the elect 
the time of trial is permanently at an end with the Beatific Vision. Gibieuf, in 
this work written explicitly to refute Molinism, nonetheless is less than deci- 
sive on this important point. Here is what he says about the corollary distin- 
guishing the free and the voluntary: 


If the free is applied with its full latitude, so that it refers also to the state 
of freedom, then it is equally broad with the voluntary ... but if it refers 
only to the exercise of freedom, and the use of its prerogative [usumque 
dominii], which is intrinsic to freedom, then the voluntary applies more 
widely than the free, because it extends to the state [of freedom] as well.!” 


The point seems to be that ‘voluntary’ applies both to actions, e.g. lifting, and 
to states, e.g. strength; but ‘free’ applies only to actions. Etymologically, Gibieuf 
is mistaken; ‘free’ was the state of those dispensed from slavery, not a class 
of actions. In any case, Gibieuf seems, if anything, to be offering support for 
the Molinist distinction. The only alternative is to read him as saying that this 


15 The full title of Molina’s book is: The agreement between free will and gifts of grace, divine 
foreknowledge, providence, predestination, and damnation. Clearly, then, Gibieuf is seen 
by this point to have targeted the whole work. 

16 Gibieuf, p. 166. 

17 Ibid, p.166. 
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distinction, so important to the Molinist view, is in fact merely a (very weak) 
verbal distinction. 

The other corollary of interest is the second, which is the assertion of the 
distinction between the divided sense (sensum divisum) and the composite 
sense (sensum divisum). The distinction asserted by the corollary is, as has 
been seen, important to the Molinist doctrine, used in this case to resolve the 
apparent contradiction that a free action is indifferent, even while occurring, 
in that it is possible for it to occur and not occur. But the distinction was also 
deployed by the arch-opponent of Molinism, Jansenius, to resolve the appar- 
ent contradiction in his view that an action might be necessitated, by grace 
or by concupiscence, and yet be free, which is to say unnecessitated. Once 
again, what Gibieuf has to say about the corollary is less than decisive. Here is 
Gibieuf’s text:!8 


The common doctrine is that he who acts, when he acts (at least in the 
composite sense) acts necessarily, yet that this necessity does not negate 
freedom, because when the agent was about to act he was able not to act; 
which is to say that our freedom is with respect to future acts insofar as 
they are future. Those who locate freedom in an absolute indifference 
of acting are forced to say this; for there is no indifference in him who 
actually acts, but only in him who, with the power of not acting, is about 
to act. We, however, argue for stronger notions of freedom and truth on 
the basis of accepted principles, namely that the necessity of the com- 
posite sense is perfectly consistent with freedom, because he who acts, 
even when he acts, acts freely—a freedom connected not with an abso- 
lute indifference of acting, but an indifference with respect to the objects, 
and in this sense he who acts freely, being tied only to the highest good, 
acts freely without being violently affected by any tie to them. The abso- 
lute indifference for acting is taken away by the act; for he who acts is no 
longer indifferent, but determined to acting. Therefore, if freedom is in 
the indifference, it is overcome by the act when we act. Moreover, with 
the primacy of the end preserved [servato ordine finis], indifference with 
respect to the acts continues, even when we act, for this merely means 
that we are then absolutely tied only to the end, which, obviously, neces- 
sitates [exigit] our actions; when it requires [exiget] that we leave off act- 
ing, we immediately cease acting, and when it requires continuing to act, 
we do so. 


18 Gibieuf, p. 165. 
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Obviously, not an easy text. He identifies the crude libertarian view found 
in Ockham, which ends by relating freedom only to future actions, and cer- 
tainly distances himself from that view. His own replacement view is less clear, 
however. He begins with the view later held by Jansenius and Arnauld, that ne- 
cessity is perfectly consistent with freedom. But he complicates the view with 
reference to objects, seeming to suggest Aquinas’s view that while we act with 
necessity with respect to the ultimate end (a natural necessity, by the nature 
of our wills, not a necessity of coercion, or violence as Gibieuf perhaps puts it) 
other goods are multiple, and thus we are not necessitated by them, at least 
not by the same kind of necessity. At this point Aquinas's view itself becomes 
problematic, since, according to some, he also holds that we always act for the 
perceived best good, while according to others he holds that we have in this a 
measure of indifference.!9 

Finally, Gibieuf suggests the distinction between freedom of contradiction, 
whereby we choose to act, either by affirming or denying, and not acting at all, 
freedom of contrariety, whereby we can choose among multiple options. We 
are necessitated in the first case, he seems to think, but not in the second. As 
an alternative to Molinism, Gibieuf’s De libertate is at best a prelude to a much 
more important work.20 


2 The Importance of the Augustinus 


In terms of the duration, extent, and intensity of the controversy that it gener- 
ated, the Augustinus was by far the single most important work dealing with 
issues of will and freedom in the whole early modern period. One would have 
expected a priori that a work of that description would be short, lively, and eas- 
ily digestible. In fact, it is just the opposite: over a thousand double-columned 
pages in folio, written in scholastic Latin (though itself critical of the scholas- 
tics), expressing views whose lack of clarity helped to foment, in spectacular 
ways, the controversy itself. An additional, exegetical complication is that the 
book claims to be presenting only the views of Augustine (thus its title), and 
certainly makes no special claim to novelty—on the contrary, as primarily a 
work of theology, its author would be concerned to express nothing of sub- 
stance beyond that found in some authoritative source. But in this case, even 
that source is problematic because on the topics of interest, Augustine was 


19 Summa theologica, Q. 82, A 1; Body; Rp. 1. Q. 82, A 2, Body, Rp. 1. 
20  Forarather different view of Gibieuf in this regard, see Ragland, Will to Reason, pp.107-20. 
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purportedly reading and conveying Paul. So, the full story can be got only from 
Jansenius in one hand, Augustine in the other, and Paul in a third. 

Moreover, the polemical context of the Augustinus by itself makes an in- 
nocent reading, rendition, or even just translation of the text impossible. Every 
step represents, whether consciously or not, a strategic decision of some sort. 
For while the work is an extended argument for the correct interpretation of 
Augustine that shows Molinism to be mistaken, only Pelagianism is ever men- 
tioned. Of course, Molinists also reject Pelagianism, at least nominally, and, 
moreover, explain away the sorts of passages cited by Jansenius as exaggerated 
for effect against the Pelagianism that they too reject. So, there likely can be 
no uncontroversial account much less a definitive interpretation of the work, 
even on the elements of it most of relevance here. Instead, the concern, only 
somewhat less problematic, will be what the work meant to the debates over 
the will and its freedom, and thus to the concepts of sacrifice and self-interest. 
From the outset, the Augustinus was defined by the debates over it, a welcome 
limitation that spared actual reading of the text itself. 

Like Copernicus’s revolutionary work in the previous century, Jansenius’s 
was a posthumous publication (September, 1640). It was known about and ex- 
pected, however, and the reaction to it was immediate and various, typifying 
much of the conflict during the next eight decades. Among others, the objec- 
tions of the Jesuits at Louvain were conveyed by Joannes Groll under the title 
of Theological theses concerning grace, free will, predestination, etc, in which 
the teaching of the Jesuit theologians is defended against Cornelius Jansenius's 
Augustinus. The work sets out the views of the Pelagians, of Jansenius, of the 
Jesuits, of Scripture, Church Councils, the Fathers, the scholastics, papal con- 
demnations, and Christian philosophers. Richelieu’s reaction was negative, 
partly for political reasons (Jansenius was the author of the Mars gallicus of 
1635, which criticized France’s alliance with Protestant states against Catholic 
Spain) and partly from his own previous views (he was inclined to Molinism 
himself, and had favored the cause of attrition as sufficient for absolution, thus 
opposing the parti dévot, in particular, Saint-Cyran and Ségenot to the point 
of incarcerating them). Richelieu died at the end of 1642, but not before he 
instructed Isaac Habert, then a theologian at Notre Dame in Paris, to preach 
there against the Augustinus.”! 

Scheming was a part of the immediate reaction to the publication of the 
Augustinus, resulting within a year in a Decree from the Inquisition, condemn- 
ing it, but also in the criticsms of it that had just emerged from the Jesuits 


21 Isaac Habert (1600?-1668), not to be confused with Louis Habert, who appears below, was 
a Doctor of the Sorbonne, preacher to the King, and, finally, Bishop of Vabres. 
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at Louvain. In the following year, there emerged a papal Bull, In eminenti, an 
obscure text of questioned authorship, from the enfeebled Urban viii. This 
text also condemned the Augustinus, on the ground among others that it vio- 
lated the ban imposed in 16u under Paul v, and reiterated by Urban viii him- 
self in 1625, against further discussion of theories of grace. In the event, the 
Bull was generally ignored, and Habert preached three sermons, one at the 
end of the 1642, the others early in 1643, occasioning the entry into the de- 
bate of Jansenius’s great champion, Antoine Arnauld. Of them, more below 
in this chapter. 

Meanwhile, on the main topic here, Jansenius was faced with a challenge. 
He, no less than many others in the period, and for the same reasons, was in- 
terested in propounding and propagating a doctrine of pure love. “The whole 
course of a Christian’s life from the first inspiration of divine love to his last 
breath is one only of love, i.e. of Charity, by which he must will to live and die. 
For he must will this because Christ came into this world, and he did so not so 
that we would love our happiness with a love by concupiscence, but so that we 
who were dead unto God should live by God’s unique charity.”22 

It would seem, however, that a Molinist, libertarian sort of freedom would 
be the better vehicle for pure love as sacrifice, that is, for pure love as tested by 
the Impossible Supposition. On this account, the human will is autonomous, 
impassive, creative—more or less in the way that the divine will is. It is the 
Molinist Fénelon who in the period is able to take Genesis 1: 28 literally, that 
we are made in the image and likeness of God. Proponents of any other view, 
such as Descartes, who cite this text, immediately turn to qualifications of it. 
To put it contentiously, on the Molinist view, it is I who will and act, not some 
force different from me such as grace, circumstance, or even my own nature, 
all of which would seem to impose on me any loss that I might undergo, thus 
disqualifying it as a sacrifice. Or, to make the same point with respect to the 
alternative on offer, if I always act for some perceived good, pure sacrifice 
seems impossible, as, indeed, does any even relative sacrifice, no matter how 
slight. That is, it is difficult on this view to draw the distinction between what 
is good per se and what is good for me; if I must choose the former, it would 
seem, then ipso facto I choose the latter. Every perceived good is my good, what 
I want.Making a virtue of necessity, Jansenius thus expands what can be loved 
purely. Just before his espousal of pure love cited above, Jansenius asserts 
that “it is a great error to think that our whole salvation and the vision of God 


22 Augustinus, vol. 3, ch. x, p. 225. Ed. Rouen, 1643. 
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and the whole of our happiness cannot be loved with a love of pure charity. 
On the contrary....”23 

At one point, Jansenius raises the question how one is to love other 
creatures.2 He thinks that we should do so, of course, but only “because of 
God [propter Deum]. We should love others as we do ourselves, only for God. If 
we do so for ourselves, our love is vicious. In fact, love of self for oneself is not 
love, but hatred of self, the source of all evils. For what is it to love oneself (or 
another) but to wish good for oneself (or for another). And what is the greatest 
good? None greater can be imagined than love of God. 

Orcibal sees at this point a version of the Impossible Supposition: Jansenius 
“asserts that the just would accept their own annihilation if that would ben- 
efit God”?5 But in the text that Orcibal seems to have in mind, Jansenius says 
nothing quite so dramatic: “whereas love of God is more noble and purga- 
tive as man through thought and reflection sets himself aside,?6 so he loves 
himself more nobly and with greater cognizance as he forgets himself [sui- 
ipsius obliviscitur].’2” Ignoring or forgetting oneself is not, except metaphori- 
cally, to annihilate oneself. The point is to deny oneself in the interest of one’s 
real interest. Quietist pure love as tested by the Impossible Supposition is the 
view that one should love God, even or especially if doing so is contrary to 
one’s interest. 

Even if Jansensius were to entertain annihilation in response to divine 
preference,”® he is still a step short of the Impossible Supposition. The stakes 
of human freedom are so enormous by any standard that Sartre’s famous view 
that we are condemned to be free might be just appropriate. They are so enor- 
mous by the standard in this period that for some it might have been better, 
however per impossibile at this point, not to be free—never to have been born, 
for instance. The risk of Hell might be so awful that one would prefer not to 
have any chance at heaven, either. Annihilation would be a cozy alternative. 
On Malebranche’s view, in fact, annihilation would be preferable to the least 
perceptible net balance of unrelievable pain. So Jansenius’s step short of the 
Impossible Supposition is in these terms still a very long one. 

More than just pure love of the Quietist sort is ruled out. Sin itself seems 
impossible except as the result of ignorance. Plato accepted this result as such, 
and did not raise the issue of freedom and responsibility, which also seem 


23  T.3,L5, c. 10; p. 224. 

24  T.2,L.2,c. 21; p.163. 

25  P.1084. 

26 Literally: separates from himself. 
27  T.2,l.2,c. 21; p.163. 

28 NL col. 424. 
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thereby impossible. Descartes too saw sin as possible only given ignorance of 
the good.?° But he like others who accepted the alternative to Molinism could 
not ignore the threat to freedom and responsibility. One response was to de- 
fine will and freedom in a way different from the Molinists. Freedom is not the 
ability to do two different things under the same circumstances, or to do some- 
thing or nothing at all, but the ability to pursue the good, or, more precisely, to 
be unencumbered by impediments to doing so. 

If the will is determined by the good, it in this sense always acts in its (per- 
ceived) self-interest. This is what it means to have a will. There can be no dis- 
tinction between the good and the good for me. What is taken to be the merely 
good for me is only an apparent good, the mistake that is selfishness, which 
on this view is the root of all evil. Conversely, sacrifice is the rejection of the 
mistaken good of selfishness, which rejection is in fact the truest self-interest. 

Central to Jansenius’s view is the relation he sees between the will and 
freedom. At one point he notes a terminological issue in the literature lead- 
ing up to him. “Liberum arbitrium refers to the act both of reason and of the 
will, so that arbitrium and iudicium are the same thing, just as it is customary 
sometimes to use ‘deciding’ [arbitrari] for ‘judging’ [iudicare], and thus deci- 
sion [arbitrium] is said to be free both because of reason and because of the 
will.”3° The looseness of terminology in this central domain is to be found even 
in his most important source. “Throughout his work, Augustine customarily 
calls liberum arbitrium indiscriminately as either liberum voluntatis arbitrium, 
or voluntatis arbtrium, or arbitrium libertatis, or liberam voluntatem.”2! 

What is important here, especially for understanding subsequent discus- 
sions of volition in the period, is less the lexicographical report, even about 
Augustine’s usages. What is important, instead, is that for Jansenius, who 
thought he was following Augustine, the will is not something different from 
freedom. They are the same power. To have a will is to be free, and conversely.3? 


29 To Mesland, 2 May 1644; ATIV, 117; CSMK 234. 

30 Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c. 1; p. 255. That judgment, which prima facie seems to be an in intel- 
lectual operation, should be free is a view found in Aquinas. Unlike animals, “man acts 
from judgment, because by his apprehensive power he judges that something should be 
avoided or sought. But because this judgment, in the case of some particular act, is not 
from a natural instinct, but from some act of comparison in the reason, therefore he acts 
from free judgment and retains the power of being inclined to various things... foras- 
much as man is rational is it necessary that man have a free will.” Q 83 A1in corpore. This 
intellectualist drift is reversed by Descartes, who for the first time makes judgment an act 
of the will. 

31 Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c. 1; p. 256. 

32 An additional usage relevant, though less important, for later discussions of volition is 
that “although generally liberum voluntatis arbitrium means the very power of the will 
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More important for Jansenius himself, however, is that there is a sense in 
which man in the fallen state has no freedom, and therefore no will For in 
that state, human nature has been corrupted by sin. Thus does Jansenius report 
still another usage from Augustine: “what is charity other than the will? ... It is 
charity itself that is said to be the good will.”33 Thus Arnauld, writing in defense 
of the Augustinus five years later, remarks that sin destroys the will’s freedom 
to do the good, which is the principal function for which God gave freedom to 
man.”34 With this, one can understand one of the deepest of Jansenist views, 
that the will’s ultimate determination by the Beatific Vision is the freest act of 
all. To be sure, in the fallen state, the “freedom” to do the bad remains, such 
that although the sinner is incapable of doing the good, yet he voluntarily, and 
thus culpably, does the bad.35 But as for Aristotle, so for the Jansenists, an eye 
that cannot see is not an eye. 

The publication of Descartes’s Meditations followed that of the Augustinus 
by a year. There, he takes the Jansenist line on the connection between will and 
freedom (but reversing the intellectualist drift found in Aquinas of collapsing 
the will into the intellect. Instead, for the first time, judgment is no longer a 
function of reason, or of intellect, but of the will). 

In the account of error in the Fourth Meditation, Descartes distinguishes 
the intellect, or the faculty of perceiving ideas, from the faculty of choosing or 
freedom of the will | facultate eligendi, sive ... arbitrii libertate]. However, when 
Descartes next refers to this second faculty, (to say that is it is with respect to 
it that we most bear the image and likeness of God,) he calls it “the will, or 
freedom of choice [voluntas, vel arbitrii libertas].’ That is, if our standard trans- 
lation is to be consistent,%6 he is saying the faculty of choosing is freedom of 
choice, or that the will is freedom of the will, both of which look to be either 
syntactically awkward or just tautological. 

In crucial texts over just two pages Descartes deploys, in the standard 
translation, the following three equivalences, which trade on electing (choos- 
ing): “judgment or choice” ( judicandum vel eligendum), “the faculty of choice 
or freedom of the will” (facultate sive... arbitrii libertate), “will or freedom 
of choice” (voluntas, sive arbitrii libertas)>” The problem lies with the term 
arbitrium, for which there is, however, a translation that both gives us the 


insofar as it is free, often will denotes not that faculty but the free act of that faculty.” 
Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c.1; p. 256. 

33 Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c.1; p. 256. 

34 Second apologie, p. 59. 

35 Ibid. 

36 = CSM II: 39. 

37 CSM II: 40; AT VII: 58. CSM II: 39; AT VII: 56. CSM II: 40; AT VII, 57. 
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definition we need (of judgment), and that is unproblematically consistent. 
The translation is decision. To have a will, that is, a faculty of choosing, is to 
have freedom of decision. 

The Latin etymons are instructive, and easy to understand because they are 
close, sometimes identical, to the English derivitives. Arbitrium is from ar (ad) 
and beto. An arbiter is one who goes to something, to see or hear it, ultimately 
to decide or settle it. The (deponent) verb form is arbitrari, meaning to be, and 
act as that person, to make the decision. The arbitrium is the decision, or judg- 
ment, or the power to make it; thus it can mean: mastery, authority, power, will, 
or free will. Note that free will, liberum arbitrium does not mean that the deci- 
sion is arbitrary in the sense of being capricious or indifferent. Presumably, 
the decision should be made on the basis of what the arbiter sees. Judicium is 
implicated in the sense of this term. 

A judex is one who makes or passes a judicium, and whose activity is de- 
scribed by the verb judicare. These terms are derived from jus, law or right, 
itself related to a Sanskrit term that means to join. Certainly, there are differ- 
ences of nuance and context for uses of arbitrium and judicium; but Descartes 
uses them as if they were synonyms. This is not a linguistic issue, still less a 
quibble over translation, but a philosophical issue of classifying together men- 
tal activities of the will, for which we are responsible. 

Though Descartes’s principal concern is with the true, there is an implicit 
parallel treatment of the will’s connections with both the true and the good 
throughout the Meditation. First, both the true and the good involve constraint 
on the will—either evidence, the clear and distinct perception of the truth, or 
grace, “a divinely produced disposition of my inmost thoughts.’ As to fully per- 
ceive the true is to assert the true, so to perceive the good is to pursue the good, 
even if sometimes physical constraints make successful pursuit impossible.3® 
Second, both involve freedom and thus responsibility.39 This parallel makes 
plausible Descartes’s synonymous use of arbitrium and judicium. 

Decision is an idiomatic way to render Descartes’s use of both arbitrium and 

judicium. I can decide to do something, but I cannot judge to do it. I can judge 
that something is true, and thus believe it; but I can also decide that it is true, 
which at least implicates that I believe it. And to decide to do something is to 


38 To Regius, 24 May 1640, CSMK 147; AT 111: 64. Discourse 3, CSM 1: 125; AT VI, 125. Although 
this is not to say that perception and assertion are identical. Were they, the theodicy 
would collapse. Instead, asserting the perception to occur but not the affirmation/pursuit 
might be viewed as a pragmatic contradiction. 

39 CSM II: 40; AT VII, 57-58 
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doit willingly. The word idiomatically captures both aspects of what Descartes 
wants to assign to the will’s activity: belief and responsibility.40 

Somewhat later, the Jesuit Annat hinged the issue of indifference as essen- 
tial to the will, which was the main issue of his critique of Jansenius, on the 
distinction between will and freedom. He seems to have been set off by a little 
metaphor used in the Augustinus. Here is what Jansenius said: “the dwelling 
[cubile] of all our freedom is the will itself, i.e. volition, so that whatever is free 
is in our power and conversely.” Here is what Annat quotes: “That the will or 
volition should not be free implies a contradiction in the way that willing and 
not willing does”#! For Annat, a will without indifference would not be free, 
but would not be contradictory. He takes it that the indifference of free will is 
nowhere more clear than in Trent’s famous fourth canon, which he reads as 
follows: “acceding to divine impulse [motionem] it can leave off acceding, and 
consenting it can dissent.’ From this he infers that grace can be fully sufficient, 
and thus that “grace that is efficacious can be sufficient.”4? After the tortuous 
refinements of the Augustinus, something more than this obscure and sum- 
mary statement might have been expected. He goes on, in any case, to assert 
that Trent took indifference to be necessary for the freedom required for re- 
ward and punishment. 


3 The Text of the Augustinus 


The first of its three books deals with Pelagianism, its history, its various ver- 
sions, etc. The second book treats, primarily, of original sin, its nature and 
effects with respect to human nature. The third focuses on the issue, among 
others, for which the book became known as a whole, namely, the role of grace 
in redemption from sin and its relation to human free will. Early in the work, 
Jansenius had identified the mistaken Pelagian view of free will as lying essen- 
tially in the indifference of choosing good or evil.# In fact, the free on this view 


40 While decision is the preferable term, judgment is sometimes more idiomatic, and unfor- 
tunately is entrenched in the literature. It is acceptable so long as it is taken in the broader 
sense. 

41 Annat,p.2. 

42 Annat, p.134. Here is a close, literal rendering of Trent’s difficult text: “If anyone says that 
man’s free will moved and excited by God, by assenting to God who excites and calls it, 
cooperates with nothing towards disposing and preparing itself for obtaining the grace 
of justification; that it cannot dissent, if it would [si vellit], but that, as something inani- 
mate, it does nothing at all and remains merely passive; let him be anathema.’ Session v1, 
canon 4 (1647); Denzinger, p. 378. 

43 T.1, l. 2, €. 2; p. 42. 
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is later defined as that which removes the two-way power (hoc ipso quo alterius 
postestas auferetur) in the exercise of it in one direction rather than the other.44 

According to the Pelagians, in any case, human nature as capable of good 
(and evil) remains unaffected by original sin. “The natural possibility of not 
sinning, or of leading a good or evil life, conferred on man by God aborigi- 
nally, cannot be taken from his will because it is an inseparable part of human 
nature.”*5 A problem immediately arises here for this view. For some, notably 
Christ and also the blessed in their state of enjoying the Beatific Vision, are im- 
peccable. It is impossible for Christ to sin or to do other than the Father’s will. 
It is impossible for the blessed to sin and thus lose the Beatific Vision; their 
time of trial is permanently at an end. On the other hand, the acts of Christ 
and of the blessed cannot be said to be anything but voluntary—in the case 
of Christ, crucially so, in order for his acts to be meritorious. So if, as on the 
Molinist view, the ability to do indifferently either right or wrong is essential 
to freedom, freedom must be separable from the voluntary. The acts of Christ 
and the blessed are voluntary but not free. The state of blessedness requires an 
alteration in human nature. 

Jansenius, of course, has a very different conception of freedom, as some- 
thing that must be brought about. Freedom of the will is freedom from the 
effects of sin, and “the efficient cause of this liberation is not any natural pos- 
sibility of the free will [liberae voluntatis], but grace.”46 This is the only sense of 
cause, he thinks, that is less than obvious. The material cause is the arbitrium 
or will itself that has been liberated from sin; the formal cause is charity; the 
final cause is the unification of human nature and salvation.*” 

To construe the issue in causal terms may seem obvious; certainly it did to 
Jansenius, especially since the Molinist alternative seems construable in such 
terms. A soul endowed with such libertarian freedom is a cause unto itself.48 
Moreover, the Thomist compatibilist account in terms of physical premotion 
is even more obviously a causal construal; so it was natural for Jansenius to 
present his own anti-libertarian view in these terms, and certainly for oth- 
ers to read it that way, regardless of his intentions. Bayle’s position was 
only too intuitive, that there can be only two views: either grace is (causally) 


44 T.3,l1, c. 2;p. 4 

45 T., l2. c. 2; p. 42. 

46  T.3,l1, cC. 2;p. 4 

47 T.3L1c.1p.3. 

48 Ragland, “Is Descartes a Libertarian, pp. 74-75. V. also, p. 71: “On [a libertarian] reading, 
Descartes thinks that free agents must be the ultimate causal sources of their free actions.” 

49 A vexed issue in the period was just how premotion differed from the Jansensit concep- 
tion of victorious delectation. Of this, more below. 
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sufficient or it is not. But in the end, there may be another way to think about 
the issue, a way that shows an important difference between the Molinist and 
Jansenist accounts. 

Both the Molinist and Jansenist theories allow for a state that is naturally 
captured by the statics metaphor of a balance, or the state of a balance in equi- 
librium. For the Molinist, the equilibrium is almost a literal one. It is a causal 
one among the circumstances in which a perfectly free action takes place. The 
balance of forces acting upon the agent is such that at least two actions are 
equally possible, and which of the two actions that eventuates depends on a 
free act of the will; this act is the cause that, independently of all else, makes 
the difference. In this sense, the agent is said to be self-determining. 

The Jansenist also speaks of a balance between forces, but the forces are not 
causes, circumstances that are external to the soul. Instead, they are reasons 
for the free exercise of the power of decision (liberum arbitrium). When these 
reasons oppose each other, the result can be expressed metaphorically by the 
equilibrium of a balance, which on their theory is not perfect freedom, but 
paralysis—an inability to decide. Given their theory, this is what would hap- 
pen when grace and concupiscence, the only relevant kinds of reasons, make 
the alternatives equally attractive. On this view, too, the agent can be described 
as self-determining, for it is the agent who on the basis of these reasons makes 
the decision, or in the case of equilibrium, does not decide at all. 

The nearly literal balance model is obvious in Molinist accounts. The more 
surprising self-determination model for Jansenism is found in Gibieuf. He de- 
scribes freedom in a number of ways taken from previous authors that express 
his own view, e.g. sui juris (an expression later deployed by Jansenius), living as 
one wishes, etc. One of these expressions is causa sui: “who is the free man? He 
who is cause of himself. Who is cause of himself? He who lives according to his 
own reason, that is, who conceives an end and directs himself and his actions 
toward that end.”50 

Meanwhile, attempting to distance himself from the Molinist position, 
Jansenius claims that “the firmly held teaching of the Church is that divine 
grace is necessary beyond the will’s power of decision [voluntatis arbitrium] 
by which the power of decision [arbitrium] is freed, so that it can not only do 
the good but also will it”5! “The power of decision [arbitrium] must be liber- 
ated by grace in order for there to be any morally good act, much less one of 
supernatural value”? He directly enlists Augustine to show that, so paralyzed 


50 De libertate, p. 233. 
51 T.38, l1, c. 2; p. 5. 
52  T.3,l.1, c. 4; p. 6. 
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are the powers of free will [liberi arbitrii], “no good act or impulse of the will 
can be elicited unless sustained and thereby liberated by the grace of Christ. 
For this sustenance and liberation vary directly. This freedom of the will is thus 
its health and power.”53 

Now, the Molinist agrees with the “firmly held teaching” that grace beyond 
free will is necessary for any morally good act. But he also holds that this grace, 
sufficient with an appropriate act of the will, is sufficient for the morally good 
act, and that it is a grace given to all. From Jansenius’s perspective, that it is 
given to all means that the difference that makes the difference whether the 
act occurs is a function of the will, which is as much to say with the Pelagians 
that we save ourselves. 

Moreover, contrary to the “firmly held teaching” as Jansenius describes it, 
the Molinist does not say that the relevant act of the will need come only with 
grace, which from his point of view would rob it of its freedom. Instead, the 
will acts independently of grace, though in cooperation with it in the produc- 
tion of the good act. By contrast, for Jansenius, the volition formed from grace 
follows from his conception of the grace, which just is the will, freed from sin, 
and thus willing the good. The natural metaphor inherited from the Stoics and 
applied to grace would see it as removing an obstacle standing between the 
will and its good objective. So the notion of freedom involved is “opposed to 
being enslaved, captive, subject to the domination of another; it is to be unbur- 
dened, unbound.”>4 

But the metaphor is ultimately misleading. Even to think of grace as un- 
shackling the soul does not get it right. For grace on this scheme transforms the 
soul itself, which had been essentially corrupted by sin. Or, more properly still, 
the grace just is the transformed soul, which ipso facto does the good. It is not 
something outside the soul that shackles it to the good as sin (no less mislead- 
ingly) was thought to shackle it to evil. Instead, the soul, corrupted in itself is 
restored in itself, by contrast to the Molinist view of a constant human nature 
essentially unaffected by sin or grace.55 

That grace according to Jansenius is essentially transformational was em- 
phasized by Arnauld four years after the publication of the Augustinus. He 
clearly thought that by eliminating any differentiating role for sin or grace, the 
Molinist opens the door to Pelagianism—only free will makes the difference 


53  T.3.L1,c.4; pp. 6-7. 

54  T.3,16,c.2;p. 257. 

55 Ths reading of Jansenius’s view of grace seems uncontradicted by any of his multitude of 
texts on the matter, and seems best to comport with the doctrine of Providence. Grace is 
provided ab initio in the act of creation, not afterward as if by way of correction of some 
divine faux pas. 
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that makes a difference. He argued that the metaphor for grace of freeing a 
prisoner (found in the literature back to Jansenism’s source in Stoicism) must 
be handled with care. The servitude of man’s will due to sin is voluntary, so 
that its prison is itself. The man in a literal prison still has a will and can freely 
emerge of himself when liberated from his chains. But the will of a captive soul 
must itself be changed in order for him to be liberated; by himself, enslaved by 
his own sinful passions, he can do nothing for his release.56 

So, in addition to the essentially negative Stoic characterization of freedom 
as freedom from impediments, there is also a positive sense, which Jansenius 
expresses as follows: “it is to be master, to be a law unto oneself, to have some- 
thing in one’s power, to have it at one’s own disposal [gratia sué].”5” What this 
means is that the notion is intrinsically relative: first, as requiring a correlative 
(one is master only if no one else is); second, what one has in one’s power is 
restricted to a certain domain, to which the only exception is the Omnipotent, 
who has no impediments. But there is also a problem with the notion as ex- 
pressed so far, viz. that it smacks of the Molinist view Jansenius is trying to 
refute and certainly to avoid. So, for this reason, he seizes the occasion to ex- 
press his clearest statement of the Molinist view. “For moderns [Recentiores] 
go beyond saying that that act is in our power, i.e. is under our free will [in 
libero nostrae voluntatis arbitrio], when we are master of it, to imagine also 
that with all things necessary for acting given according to our liking [pro libitu 
nostro |, we can perform it or not perform it. In this, according to our explana- 
tion of Augustine’s view, they are undoubtedly mistaken.”>* The mistaken view 
is that we are free only if under the very same circumstances it is possible to act 
or not act. 

Augustine’s answer, at least as Jansenius sees it, is the following: that is in 
our power which we do just in case we will it, where what we do tracks our 
will (si vult, facit, si non vult non facit ... in potestate non est, nisi quod nostram 
sequitur voluntatem).°° Given that what we will and thereby do is free, i.e. in 
our power, Jansenius then asks about the sense in which an alternative that we 
do not do is in our power. His answer, none too clear at this point, is that it is 
intrinsically or essentially (per se ipsam) in our power, 


56 Arnauld, Apologie de Monsieur Jansenius, pp. 156-57. Arnauld is responding here to the 
Molinist critic of the Augustinus, Isaac Habert. Of this episode, more below. 

57 T.3,l. 6, c. 4; p. 260; t. 6, c. 3; p. 258. 

58 1.3,16,c. 4; p. 260. 

59  Bk.6, ch. 4, p.260. 
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whence it is free for us not by reason of any other volition, but by reason 
of itself... For we do nothing more when we will than the volition itself 
[volitionem ipsam], and therefore nothing more is constituted as in our 
power than the will itself [ipsa voluntas], i.e. the volition. For this is the 
very root of all freedom, which appears whole in all [free] actions, wheth- 
er internal or external, and because of which they are in our power. Thus 
the will, i.e. volition, is free by reason of itself, because it is essentially free 
[essentialiter libra]. For it implies a contradiction that the will should not 
be free, just as it is a contradiction that in willing we should not will, or 
that we not do what we will, i.e. that the will not be the will.©° 


There is a bit of hand-waving here, in that the contradictions appear only given 
Jansensius’s conception of the will. Moreover, at just this point, with the root 
of all freedom having been identified, his reasoning becomes especially un- 
clear.® Seemingly, he wants to say that it is in my power to do what I in fact do 
not do in the sense that what is white has it in its power to be not white. It is, 
as we might say, only contingently white. His point, however, is more than the 
contingency of a volition, for not every contingent event qualifies as a volition. 
It is only because one has a will that, necessarily, one can both will what one 
thereby does, and also will what one would thereby do if one willed it. A prob- 
lem is that the account as it stands reads too much like a metaphysical account 
of Molinist libertarianism. Jansenius would insist, as he does throughout the 
work, that we have this power only because of grace. But again, the Molinist 
could accept the addendum. 

The difference between the two views emerges more clearly with respect 
to the nature of the grace. For the Molinist, it is a sufficient grace, granted to 
everyone, such that with the same grace the volition and thereby the action 
could have been different. For Jansenius, it is an efficacious grace granted 
only to the just, such that only if the grace had been different could the action 
have been different. With this difference understood, Jansenius’s conclusion 
in the present context can be understood: “thus, whatever is free and in our 
power is so through the will, i.e. volition, but intrinsically so, by itself [sed ipsa 


60  Bk.6, ch. 5, pp. 261-62. 

61 “For it commonly happens in many of the simplest things that what agrees with certain 
other things inessentially, through certain accidents, agrees with them through itself 
[per se]. Anything that differs from another thing does so through a difference, and the 
first difference is itself a difference by itself. A visible thing differs by participation in the 
color white, but the color white itself does so essentially [per se]. Whatever is united to 
another is united by a union or a tie, but the uniting tie is itself united to the united things 
through itself [per se].” Ibid. 
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volition per se], because it occurs intrinsically, or by itself, [per se ipsa] 
when we will.”® To put it another way, perhaps, for the Molinist, there are mul- 
tiple ways of willing possible; for Jansenius there is only one way, such that, 
absent grace, we do not will at all—we are enslaved. Thus, too, Jansenius’s 
proleptic answer to Ryle’s reductio by infinite regression of volition, an answer 
that he himself gives at the outset above: we don’t need another volition to 
make a volition free because the volition is intrinsically free. 

Still, we are free, according to Jansenius, only if the free is the voluntary; but 
the truly voluntary is determined by grace, such that, given that grace, it could 
not have been otherwise. Such necessitation is, according to the Molinist, in- 
compatible with freedom, in particular with the freedom required by Trent's 
fourth canon. According to it, once again, even when moved by grace the will is 
able to resist the grace, if it wills to do so (si velit). There are at least three sorts 
of reply available to Jansenius. One would be to appeal to the si velit clause. If 
the grace had been otherwise, the will ipso facto would resist it. In fact, the as- 
sertion would be a tautololgy for Jansenius, given his understanding of grace 
and volition. But that very status of the reply undermines it. Moreover, it is 
no less a trivial tautology if Augustine actually asserted it. A second response 
would be an appeal to the sensus divisus/ sensus compositus distinction, which 
in fact occurs in the Augustinus,®? later to be exploited by Arnauld in a way 
discussed below. Meanwhile, following Augustine, Jansenius here offers a third 
kind of reply, by appealing to a distinction also found, according to him, in 
many other authors, including Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, Scotus, and Bernard 
of Clairvaux, between two kinds of necessity. 

One kind of necessity is compulsion (coactionis), which negates freedom. 
An action of mine occurring with this kind of necessity occurs, or fails to occur, 
whether I will it or not.54 The second kind of necessity is simple, or volun- 
tary necessity, and does not negate freedom. The only example that concerns 
Jansenius here is the necessity resulting from divine foreknowledge. What God 
knows will happen necessarily happens. Such is true of anyone’s knowledge, 
of course; the problem arises because the omniscient God foreknows my voli- 
tions, but without making them any less free, according to Jansenius.®> The 
case that he wants to make is that while grace necessitates, it does so only in the 
second sense. Here, Jansenius exploits the example of Christ’s impeccability, 


62 Bk. 6, ch. 5, p. 262. 

63 Augustinus, t. 3, l. 8, c. 20; p. 367. 
64 T.3,L16,c.6; p. 264. 

65 T.3,L16,c.6; p. 267. 
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which while necessitated does not upset his freedom, which therefore does not 
rest on his being able to do both good and evil.66 

The theological core is revealed when Jansenius provides the details of the 
agreement between grace and free will the title of the whole third tome is 
“the grace of Christ the Savior.” The background thesis is that grace frees the will 
from the servitude to the delights of the body, its passions, the world at large, 
etc., allowing it to respond to a different kind of delight. The moral struggle is 
between these two kinds of delight—certainly emphasized by Augustine— 
between concupiscence, which enslaves, and grace, which liberates. This way 
of putting it for Jansenius, however, leaves unclear the ontological status of 
delight. He himself takes delight, presumably of both kinds, to be the efficient 
cause of volition. But it is no less plausible to construe it as a formal cause, 
making of a volition the kind of volition it is. 

In fact, Jansenius might construe grace as an efficient cause in the Aristotelian 
sense. The efficient cause is the agent that brings about the change which is 
the effect. With the reinstatement of atomism in the seventeenth century, the 
model for an efficient case, indeed the only efficient cause, which becomes the 
only kind of cause, was the collision of atoms. Motion in one atom causes mo- 
tion in another atom with which it collides. Cause and effect are ontologically 
distinct. On the Aristotelian model however, the model is a blooming plant, 
which undergoes change because it is the kind of thing it is, Le. because it has 
a certain form, the form of the thing that it becomes. Cause and effect are not 
ontologically distinct, and the efficient cause is the form, but considered not as 
the end (final cause), or as constituting the thing as of a kind, (formal cause), 
but as the power grounding an operation. (Recall Jansenius’s statement that 
“the efficient cause of [the soul’s] liberation is not any natural possibility of the 
free will [liberae voluntatis], but grace.”®’ This might be to say that grace is the 
supernatural power of a liberated soul.) 

It is not by accident that Jansenius appeals to a notion of spontaneity for the 
will’s free operation under grace. Aristotelian form is at the basis of the notion. 
The overthrow of Aristotelianism in this period was the elimination of form, 
with the sole residual cause, the material, reconceived as the efficient cause. So 
it is not surprising that the competing view of Molinism appeals to a different 
notion, viz. indifference, as the essence of the will’s freedom. For its model, 
whether acknowledged or not, is the atomist clinamen, the chance swerve that 
occurs at the inception of a universe, but also in the breast of any individual 


66 =1.3,1.6,c. 7; p. 268. Also, t. 3, 1. 6. c. 9; p. 272. Thus, with respect to the will, man is created 
at least in the image of Christ. 
67. -1.3,l4,c.2;p.4. 
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exercising freedom. However it is expressed, Molinist freedom requires an act 
of will under causally insufficient circumstances. Volitions are not built into 
it as potentialities that are invariably actualized under the appropriate con- 
ditions, as leaves spontaneously appear on trees in springtime; instead they 
occur ex nihilo. 

The issue is, in any case, dialectically very illusive. Malebranche, for ex- 
ample, who clearly was influenced by Jansenist views in this regard, took de- 
light, or pleasure as he called it, to be the sole motive of volition; but he also 
took it, at least implicitly, to be a component of a volition. So far, the delight 
might consist in the satisfaction of the desire for the good of the self (recall 
Augustine’s clearly stated view, repeated by Jansenius, that selfishness is the 
source of all evil), or for the good of some one else (recall that Jansenius takes 
charity, or as we might say, sacrificial love, to be the formal cause of the will’s 
liberation from sinê8). 

Another feature of the struggle between the two kinds of delight is that it 
is exhaustive. There is no third kind of determination for the will. Thus the 
position is fundamentally moralist: all actions are either morally wrong or 
morally right—which is verbatim the way Augustine puts it in a text cited by 
Jansenius.5° The same moralism appears in Malebranche, not because the will 
can be determined only by either of two delights, but because it can be de- 
termined, even if not definitively, only by the good or by the apparent good, 
which is always evil. The moralism results from the requirement that the will 
can be determined and the limited kinds of determination available. On the 
Molinist alternative, however, there can indifferent choices of what is morally 
indifferent—at least as far as the will is concerned. Independently of the na- 
ture of the will it might be argued that what is chosen always has moral signifi- 
cance, as on utilitarian views for example. 


4 Objections and Replies 


Habert’s three sermons seem not to have survived. Arnauld himself responded 
to the first of them, in just two pages, on the basis of a report of it by a fellow 
Doctor of Theology; it would seem that he himself was present for the other 
two.70 His Apologie for Jansenius is defensive, testy, and aggressive. Habert’s 


68 T.3,L1,c.1;p.3. 

69  Deutiltate credendi, c. 12; Augustinus t. 2, 1. 3, c. 21; p. 216; also, t. 2, l. 3, c.19; p. 211. 

70 Apologie pour Mr. Jansenius, p. 1, n. A complication is that the text was published at least 
twice in different editions, with no places of publication, with two sets of pagination 
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rejoinder, La defense de la foy de l'Eglise (1644) is outrightly abusive, refer- 
ring to Arnauld as “Eraniste, the name given to the heretic in the dialogues 
of St. Theodoret of St. Cyr, a fifth-century bishop, who participated in the 
Council of Chalcedon.” Habert takes this liberty, he says, because of the con- 
tribution made to the Apologie by his outfit, “whose complaints are puerile and 
ridiculous, as befits its weakness.””2 Arnauld’s Seconde apologie (1645) was an 
inevitability.” They debated three topics of interest here: 1) grace, 2) freedom 
and necessity, and 3) the theological virtue of hope. 

Several of Habert’s some seventy-five articles were sitting ducks for Arnauld. 
Three deal with the necessity and sufficiency of grace for salvation: i) Christ 
died for everyone; ii) grace is given to all; and iii) if anyone without sufficient 
grace were to be damned, God would be unjust.’* From Arnauld’s perspective, 
the first two would leave all grace efficacious, for the result would be that, con- 
trary to accepted fact, everyone would be saved; or, if it were inefficacious, and 
some were damned, the elect would be saved independently of grace, which is 
to say, in either case, the first two articles are Pelagian. Perhaps worst is the last 
article, which from Arnauld’s perspective upsets the most central doctrines of 
the faith, for it undoes the concepts of Original Sin and the Redemption. For 
his own part, Arnauld believes that Original Sin is transmitted to some who 
never receive any grace, and who therefore are damned, and justifiably so, and 
that the elect are saved only through the Redemption by Christ. 

Habert replied with a Defense de la foy de l'Eglise, published in the same year 
as Amauld’s Apologie. He accuses Arnauld of “refined Calvinism” for holding 
that the reprobate never receive grace sufficient for their salvation the rejec- 
tion of which yields their damnation, and that God obliges them with com- 
mands that are impossible without the graces they never receive.” These are 
views more refined than Calvin’s, it seems, not because they are less extreme, 
but because they are made more precise. By contrast, Habert reaffirms his 
commitment to the doctrine of sufficient grace, so called not because it neces- 
sarily yields the right decision, but because it is all that is necessary to the will 


in each, and with different frontis matter (preface, foreword). The texts themselves are, 
however, apparently identical. References here are to the BnF NUMM 81294, second 
pagination. 

71 Cf. Arnauld, Seconde apologie, p. 29. Habert’s work is divided into two parts, with separate 
pagination for each (156, 94 pp.) 

72 Habert, p. 6. 

73 The workis divided into four books, with separate paginations for books 1-2 (292 pp.) and 
books 3-4 (426 pp.). The fourth book concludes: “end of part one”. No other part exists, 
however. 

74 Articles 27-29, 2nd sermon; Arnauld, Apologie, pp. 55-65. 

75 Habert, Defense, pt.1, pp. 99-100. 
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for making the right decision. Everyone, the elect and reprobate alike, receives 
this sufficient grace, “which is an inner inspiration or calling that of itself in- 
clines and moves us to what belongs to our salvation, but which, when it fails 
to produce its effect, does so because of the resistance of the sinner’s will” 
which he says, happens every day.76 The will for Habert, we may assume, is the 
Molinist will with a freedom of indifference. 

The dialectical drift of Habert’s view as it stands is highly inauspicious. First, 
divine foreknowledge is under threat, because there is no way of knowing how 
with such an enabling grace the will is going to respond. Indeed, even the 
agent does not know. A second, related problem, is that with foreknowledge 
blocked, Providence becomes problematic, except perhaps as a series of ad 
hoc adjustments in response to unpredictable human volitions. Third is the 
obvious threat of Pelagianism: the difference that makes a difference in salva- 
tion is up to us. 

In response to these and other problems, Molinism, even in the hands of its 
eponymous source, underwent elaborations of various sorts. Most notably, an 
additional kind of grace, or an additional way of looking at the same grace, was 
introduced along with an appeal to a kind of conditional knowledge whereby 
God has knowledge of how possible agents will act, whether cooperatively or 
not, if grace is given in certain circumstances. A grace given to someone who 
God foresees will freely use it becomes efficacious with that use. If the theo- 
ry is successful, human freedom is preserved, foreknowledge is secured, and 
Pelagianism is avoided. As elsewhere the devil is in the details, which became 
exceedingly complex, and which Habert avoids with the gesture that it would 
take an “entire treatise” to sort them out. He thinks that for his purposes it suf- 
fices just to make the distinction between efficacious and sufficient grace, and 
to require both as is the common agreement.” It is safe to assume that even 
with an entire treatise, Arnauld would not have been satisfied. Certainly, the 
debate went on, among the Jansenists and their opponents, but involving oth- 
ers, too. It will reappear below. 

A second topic debated by Habert and Arnauld was freedom and necessity. 
Early in the first Apology, Arnauld expresses surprise that Habert should have 
approved of Gibieuf’s De libertate, 


which contains the principal point of | Jansenius’s] doctrine and the one 
most contrary to the Schools, namely, that freedom consists not in the 
indifference to good and evil, nor even in the indifference in acting, as 


76 Habert, Defense, pt.1, p. 101. 
77 Habert, Defense, pt.1, pp. 126-27. 
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almost all men ordinarily imagine. [Gibieuf’s] book also explains many 
fine things concerning the invincible power of the grace of Jesus Christ 
over the hearts of men, which [Habert] today condemns so heatedly, and 
which he hitherto evidenced such zeal in approving.”® 


This “principal point” of Jansenius’s doctrine, that freedom does not consist in 
indifference, but in the necessity conveyed by grace, was repeatedly attacked 
by Habert. The attacks took various forms, but they were related in such a way 
that a handle on most of them can be had by focusing on just one of them, the 
argument that Jansenius’s doctrine is not that of Augustine, that, on the con- 
trary is opposed by Augustine, as well as by the Council of Trent, Aquinas, and 
other theologians. The Defense sets out a baker's dozen of such instances in 
which Augustine and Jansenius are alleged to hold opposing views.”? One very 
instructive instance is the charge (5) that “the only grace is efficacious grace, 
which cannot be resisted because it imposes a necessity.”®° 

Habert cites Augustine against this claim, but his stronger citation is from 
the famous fourth canon, that “exciting grace can be resisted,” as Habert re- 
counts it. But the fuller version of it is that the soul even while moved and 
excited by grace can resist—if it so wills (si velit). Now Habert chides Arnauld 
as seeing Pelagianism everywhere, even in the words if they so will, which 
Habert had appended to the first of the sitting-duck articles that Arnauld criti- 
cized. (In it, Habert asserted that all men are justified through the sacrifice of 
Christ—if the they so will.) 

Arnauld puts Trent's si velit clause on the table in his reply to Habert’s charge 
that according to Jansenius, “the only grace is efficacious grace, which can- 
not be resisted because it imposes a necessity.’*! He points out that Jansenius 
himself had already responded to the charge when he responded to the objec- 
tion that there must be indifference (of both contradiction and contrariety) in 
free will, otherwise we could not do either right or wrong, nor keep the law or 
not. Jansenius’s reply, quoted at length by Arnauld, is that in fact there és indif- 
ference in the will, that according to Scripture, the Fathers, and the Councils, 
“there is in man freedom of contrariety and of contradiction, not just freedom 
from constraint,’ which further freedom Jansenius takes to “require indiffer- 
ence with respect to alternatives [ad utrumlibet].’®* Or, as Arnauld puts it, the 


78 Apologie, p. 6. 

79 Habert, Defense, pp. 24-32. 

80 Ibid. p. 26. 

81 Seconde apologie, bk. 2, ch. 18; 241-42. 

82 Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c. 34; 299-300. Also, t. 3, L 8, c. 20; p. 367. 
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will must be free from “that immutable, though voluntary necessity” as well.85 
(According to Jansenius, indifference in this sense “should be defended by all 
Catholics against Manicheans and all other inimical pests opposed to truth 
and freedom.’§*) 

This requirement, however, is restricted to the freedom of men in this world 
[viatorum hominum], and does not apply to the will generally. For otherwise, 
since this indifference entails that power to do evil as well as good, to act or not 
to act, then neither God, nor angels, nor the blessed, nor even Christ,85 [none 
of whom can do evil,] nor the demons [who cannot do good] would be free. 
We cannot imagine, or can do so only with great difficulty, what the perfectly 
constrained freedom of the elect would be like, so it might be imagined that 
the essence of freedom would be freedom from all constraints, not just from 
the passions. 

So there is indifference in the will, according to the Jansenists, but not in the 
way that the Scholastics think (that is, adds Arnauld, the Jesuits, the follow- 
ers of Molina). “They think that however free will [libero arbitrio| might be at- 
tracted by the delights of grace or sin, it can always happen that, in either case, 
it wills either the good or the evil, simply in virtue of the innate indifference 
of the will [voluntatis], which, however it is predisposed to act, directs itself in 
either way by its freedom [libertate].’8° This sense of indifference was rejected 
by Augustine and other Church Fathers, but stubbornly maintained by the 
Pelagians. Instead, indifference is the perceived standoff between competing 
delights, typically between grace and concupiscence, which, when grace pre- 
vails, is genuine freedom. This is why true indifference, though not necessary 
or essential to freedom, is reliable as an indicator of freedom [certissimum... 
indicium].87 Only what is capable of true freedom, i.e. determination by grace, 
is capable of the relative standoff between grace and concupiscence that was 
recognized by the Fathers as indifference. 

According to this required notion of indifference, 


however strong and efficacious the delight of grace might be for deter- 
mining free will to do the good, it is still able not to do it and even to do 


83 Seconde apologie, bk. 3, ch. 3; p. 26. 

84 Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c. 34; p. 300. 

85 “The obedience the Son rendered the Father ... by offering himself for us as a sacrifice on 
the altar of the cross, which was the most meritorious act ever, was also the most free, 
although at the same time the most necessary, since it was impossible that the beloved 
son should fail to obey his father.” Seconde apologie, bk. 3, ch. 3; p. 26. 

86 Arnauld, ibid., p. 243; Jansenius, Augustinus, t. 3, l. 8, c. 20; p. 367. 

87 Augustinus, t. 3, L 6, c. 34; p. 300. 
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evil. Not in the compound sense [sic], as it is commonly put, but in the 
divided sense... Not that it can happen that the will does not act when 
it acts, or that sin can be found at the same times as [victorious] grace 
(which is what the compound sense would require), but because the 
power of not doing the good and of sinning can occur with the grace in 
the same decision [arbitrio] of the will [voluntatis].88 


Unlike the acts themselves, contrary powers can exist with each other, and with 
contrary acts, so that in being moved by grace, one can still be able not to be 
moved. It is in this sense, according to the Council of Trent, that “the man who 
receives inspiration can reject it, and the free will [liberum arbitrium] moved 
by God can resist if it wills to do so.”®9 Augustine, says Arnauld, is in agreement 
with the followers of Aquinas, who on the same basis reconcile freedom with 
physical predetermination, the difference being the two approaches lying only 
in the explanation of how the grace operates—the subordination of second- 
ary causes to the primary cause for the latter, and the delight of grace for the 
former, who, far from abducting freedom from the will, the followers secure 
it “by filling it with contentment and joy, which are the most certain marks of 
complete freedom.”°° 

Later, in 1682, the Thomist Oratorian Le Porcq®! tried to show that those 
who appealed to the sensus divisus/compositus distinction in order to reconcile 
Trent’s requirement that the will be able to refuse to consent to grace, with the 
view that grace predetermines the will did not mean thereby what Jansenius 
meant. Here is the view that he thinks Jansenius held: “when the will [volonté] 
is moved by grace, it is exempt only from constraint, but not from necessity, 
that it then consents only with spontaneity, and with a truly full and resolved 
volition [volonté], but yet without indifference, and, finally, that the will can- 
not refuse its consent”? The last clause is such, alas, that only someone ready 
to reject Trent would accept it. So Le Porcq’s case that no Thomist would have 
deliberately held such a view is already made, but in a way that begs the ques- 
tion against the orthodoxy of Jansenius’s view. 


88 Augustinus t. 3, l. 8, c. 20; p. 367. Arnauld, Seconde apologie, bk. 2, ch. 18; p. 245. Note that 
Arnauld’s rendition errs by saying diviso in the first instance, noted above. 

89 Ibid. p. 244. 

go Arnauld, ibid., pp. 245-46. 

91 Sentiments, pp. 290-310. 

92  P.296.The only difference he sees between Jansenius and Calvin is that while both allow 
responsibility for what is necessitated, Jansenius also requires that it be accompanied by 
knowledge and volition. Le Porcq credits Baron for seeing this distinction. p. 295. 
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Still, there is an engagement at least to the extent that the Thomist theo- 
logians who appealed to the distinction were grappling with a problem with 
which Jansenius at least claimed to be dealing in the same terms as they were. 
The theologians say someone moved by grace infallibly acts according to it, 
which is what they mean when they say the soul cannot refuse its consent 
in the compound sense. Because of a predetermining grace (presumably as 
the instrument of Providence) we unfailingly act in response to it; but we do 
not necessarily consent to it, and we maintain an indifference for acting or 
not acting. Here is the distinction as the theologians are supposed to have ex- 
plained it, according to Le Porcq, who quotes one of them for it, (Thomas?) 
Gonzalez. “The sentence ‘Peter, predetermined to repent, is nonetheless able 
not to do so, is true in the divided sense, false in the compound sense.” How so? 
His source continues: 


Because notwithstanding God’s predetermination, Peter maintains an 
intrinsic indifference toward repenting or not repenting, and he has a 
proximate power actually not to do so. Yet, given the supposition of pre- 
determination, it will never happen that he does not do so. And because 
it never happens that he fails to do so, it is, according to an improper 
sense of the term,?? impossible for him not to repent, but with a condi- 
tional or consequential impossibility. This is what is called inability in the 
compound sense; it does not block freedom in practice, because freedom 
in practice does not consist in not doing what one is doing, but in having 
a proximate power of not doing it, and an unbound, intrinsic indifference 
toward not doing it.94 


Jean-Baptiste Gonet (1616?-1681) is then cited to the effect that all Thomists 
explain the distinction in this way. But it is not clear why Jansenius would have 
to reject any of this. The only difference lies, as Arnauld points out, in how the 
grace operates, either by a prior impulse or by an irresistible delight. 

The significance of Le Porcq's intervention, in any case, relates not to the 
difference, or lack of one, between the Thomists and the Jansenists, but the 
acknowledged lack of consensus in the use of the distinction. Prima facie, it 


93 dans uncertain sens impropre; Gonzalez: quodam lato sensu. 

94 P. 291. Here is the rest of the text that Gonet quotes from Gonzalez: “There is often a fal- 
lacy in this matter, however, when it is thought that the divided sense of the prophecy is 
nothing other than that Peter is able not to repent, with that supposition set aside; but 
the compound sense is that he is able not to repent, given that supposition. With this 
understanding, our enemy is seen to be struck by his own blow. There is the great fallacy 
in explaining this common distinction.” 
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seems unlikely, though not impossible, that the same distinction (of compos- 
ite and divided senses) should be appealed to in order to resolve a difficulty at 
the most sensitive point of two radically opposed accounts of freedom. How 
can Molinist and Jansenist accounts resolve the incompatibility of freedom 
in the same way? In fact, they do not. The distinction is the same, bearing on 
the scope of modal terms. But the modal terms themselves are different from 
one account to the other. For Molina, the (im)possibility is logical, as is sug- 
gested by his citation of Aristotle for the law of non-contradiction. (This is the 
only modal notion to be expected of someone who like Molina is working in 
the nominalist tradition, in which there is nothing in which to ground other 
modalities. Laws are nothing but contingent though universally true claims) 

So understood, however, the Molinist claim that when I act freely it is pos- 
sible for me to do otherwise is trivial, amounting only to the claim that what 
I do is contingent. As such, the claim does not distinguish what I do from any 
other occurrence, including those involving non-conscious things incapable 
of freedom. It does, however, distinguish the Molinist claim from the Jansenist 
claim, which deals with causal (im)possibility. When I act freely in doing good, 
it is possible for me to do otherwise in the typically counterfactual sense of any 
causal claim: had the grace been different, or non-existent, I would be doing 
otherwise. Unlike for the Molinist, for the Jansenist, the ground for the opera- 
tion of grace is in the thing it operates on, which it transforms. 

A second, related instance of the alleged opposition that Habert sees be- 
tween Jansenius and Augustine lies in the following apparent contradiction. 
Jansenius would have it that “freedom lies with [consiste avec] the inevitable 
necessity of acting and even of sinning, and, on the contrary, in other places, 
that freedom is entirely destroyed in the will of sinners.”’5 In fact, both claims 
are made, repeatedly, by both Jansenius and Arnauld. How so? The answer re- 
capitulates their view on freedom and necessity. 

Arnauld cites Gibieuf citing Augustine that “the will is the more free the 
more it is subjected to divine grace.... not only is there freedom in this, but 
perfect and complete freedom.”° According to Arnauld, in fact, the principal 
doctrine of Gibieuf’s De libertate is that “freedom subsists with the inevitable 
necessity of acting.’9” But the necessity must be of a certain sort. Again, Gibieuf 
is cited: “There are two sorts of necessity according to St. Augustine; one is of 


95 Habert, Defense, p. 28. This the ninth of twelve instances in which Jansenius is alleged 
to differ from Augustine. 

96 Arnauld, Seconde apologie, bk. 3, ch. 4; p. 38.Gibieuf, De libertate, l. 1, c. 9, n. 7. Augustine, 
Ep. 89. 

97 Seconde apologie, bk. 3, ch. 4; p. 37ff. 
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dependence and limitation; the other is of eminence and immutability. Now, 
what is truly free, is free from the first sort, i.e. unconstrained by a finite thing 
or governed by external things. By contrast, the soul is the more free the more 
it is dominated by immortality and eternity ... in a word, to be truly free is to 
be free from servitude.... Where philosophers talk of opposites, they oppose 
the necessary not to the free, but to the contingent; on the other hand, they 
oppose the free to the enslaved.”98 Sin destroys the will’s freedom with respect 
to doing the good, “which is the principal function for which God gave freedom 
to man.’99 (This explains why for the elect the will’s ultimate determination by 
the Beatific Vision is the most free act.) With sin, the ability to do the good and 
avoid evil is lost; but the freedom to do the bad, the other of the “two branches 
of freedom,” as Arnauld puts it, remains, such that although the sinner is inca- 
pable of doing the good, yet he voluntarily does the bad.100 


5 Hope 


A third topic debated by Habert and Arnauld is the theological virtue of hope, 
the confidence whereby one desires and, in some non-presumptuous sense, 
expects to be saved. Hope along with the other two theological virtues is prob- 
lematic because it expected of us, yet seemingly is beyond our control. If there 
is a solution to this dilemma, it lies in conceiving them precisely as theological, 
i.e. as relating to God, as a matter of grace. But this raises the issue of salva- 
tion, for which grace is also required, which raises special problems for hope, 
depending on how freedom and necessity are understood. 

If grace is necessary and sufficient for salvation, and yet is distributed in 
advance and independently of good works to less than everyone, then despair 
looms. Especially if it is thought that exceedingly few receive it. Consider 
Fénelon: “of a hundred thousand men, ninety-nine thousand are damned.”!©! 
Moreover, if one is predestined in this way to be damned, one might as well 
live in the selfish way that would lead to damnation if anything did. For it 
makes no difference. And so Habert, in the 39th article of his third sermon, ob- 
jected that to say, as Jansenius did, that not everyone has grace is to “provide a 


98 Arnauld, pp. 38-39; Gibieuf, pp. 259-60; Augustine, Ep. 89. 

99 Arnauld, p. 59. 

100 Ibid., p.56. 

101 Oeuvres 11, 880. Perhaps the multiplication by a thousand was meant to magnify the im- 
portance of the issue? 
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shield to libertines; it opens the door to all sorts of dissolute behavior, and even 
to despair”102 

As it stands, the objection seems to conflate the alethic question of the 
doctrine’s being true with the pragmatic question of the consequences of the 
doctrine’s being believed, promulgated, acted upon, etc. Normally, the alethic 
and pragmatic questions are very different questions. Consider a standard ob- 
jection to what is called act utilitarianism, the view that an act is right just in 
case it produces the greatest balance of good over evil. The objection is that the 
theory leads either to rationalization as the agent computes consequences in 
his favor, or to outright paralysis as the agent calculates butterfly consequenc- 
es across the world and into future centuries, neither of which promotes the 
greatest balance of good over evil. The obvious response, which preserves the 
alethic-pragmatic distinction, is that the theory is true, but requires that some 
other theory be taught.105 

It might also be that ethico-theological theories obviate the alethic- 
pragmatic distinction. A shortcut to this conclusion would be from the premise 
that in no world created by an omnibenevolent deity could there be a discrep- 
ancy between truth and practice. The truth can never be to our ultimate detri- 
ment. (“I am the way, the truth, and the light.”°*) In addition, if the point of 
theories of the will is to manage reward and punishment, in particular for the 
functioning of society, then, given His interest in moral behavior, it might be 
argued by Molinists that God cannot have failed to provide sufficient grace to 
everyone. In any case, it is worth recalling that the issue of despair in this lit- 
erature is not just a theoretical one, but a practical one of great urgency, both 
pastorally (what priests in their parishes are supposed to tell their congrega- 
tions) and personally (recall François de Sales, who suffered the tortures of the 
would-be damned). 

Arnauld pointed out in his reply to Habert that his objection had been 
raised against Augustine by the Semi-Pelagians, who argued that if grace is 
distributed independently of good works to only a few, then efforts to convert 
sinners “through exhortations and threats” would be useless.!°> This antici- 
pation shows, he says, that Augustine held just the view attributed to him by 


102 Cited, Arnauld, Apologie, p. 205. 

103 As per the theory, all the consequences must be considered, including the effect of such 
dissimulation, and its discovery, whether truth, the possession of which is generally a 
good thing, ceases to be believed. 

104 John14:6. 

105 Arnauld, Apologie, p. 205. Semi-Pelagianism, associated with Augustine’s contemporary 
John Cassian, is the view that while cooperative grace is necessary for salvation, the will’s 
first act in that direction can be independent of grace. 
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Jansenius. Augustine’s reply, conveyed by Arnauld, is that if grace were given 
to everyone, the difference between the damned and the saved would be up to 
us, which might well be a cause of despair. Thus it is precisely because grace is 
not given to everyone that we place our trust, rather, in God, and therefore do 
not despair.106 

Arnauld elaborates this rather Calvinist position by arguing that it is the 
doctrine of efficacious grace, which “depends not on human freedom but 
on divine liberality,” that should lead one to hope for salvation. “Is there any 
greater basis for hope of this gift from heaven than by seeking in the way that 
the entire Churchseeks it, “through prayers, devotion, submission, and hope?”!07 
He concludes that “nothing more attracts God’s grace than the recognition of 
the power of His grace and the impotence of man.”!°° Perhaps a better way of 
putting it would be to say that nothing is a better indicator of grace, that is, of 
being among the saved, than prayer for the grace to be saved. 

Jansenius was also alive to the threat that a doctrine of grace as neces- 
sary and sufficient for salvation, but given to very few, might unless checked 
generate despair. His response is to subsume hope under the theological 
virtue of charity: “Christian hope springs not from covetous love [amore 
concupiscentiae], but from genuine charity.”!©9 

His argument is based on the nature of true charity or love, and is framed 
as an answer to an objection from certain scholastics (unnamed). The objec- 
tion is that charity can be absent from hope, because when in hope we de- 
sire to possess (frui) God, God is loved not as He is in Himself, but as He is 
related to us, which is not charity but a covetous love. The response, based 
largely on texts from Augustine, is that all love, including both covetous and 
from charity, aims by its very nature at the possession of its object. The com- 
monsense model, only partly helpful, is love of a friend, which leaves one joyful 
in his presence and desirous of his presence when he is absent. The possession 
( fruitio) that Jansenius has in mind is metaphysically rather deeper than mere 
physical presence. It involves conjunction or coitus of a sort that was readily 
exploited by the mystics in the Augustinian tradition, including the Quietists. 
Here, the feature of interest is Augustine's distinction between what is desired 
(qué), the object, and that for which it is desired (cui), the end. The thesis is that 
one can desire God as an object, but for oneself as an end, or one can desire 
God as an object, but for God in Himself. Hope as a theological virtue is of the 


106 Ibid., pp. 205-06. 
107 Ibid, p.209. 

108 Ibid, p. 210. 

109 T.3,i.5, C. 9; p. 221. 
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latter sort."° Indeed, it is hard to see how hope differs from charity at all, at 
least in this life, where possession of God can be only incomplete. With the 
Beatific Vision, however, hope has no place, which in fact is generally accepted 
as the orthodox view. 

No Quietist was involved in the debate between Habert and Arnauld, on 
this or any other topic. However, the topic of hope and its abandonment had 
a far greater importance for them in their controversies. It will be appropriate, 
therefore, to return to it here as a conclusion to this chapter. Quietism was 
often thought to abandon hope as a virtue, partly by a misinterpretation of the 
Impossible Supposition as an actual expectation. Fénelon tried to block this 
inference, but some with Quietist inclinations seem to have cultivated despair 
of their own salvation. Indeed, the attractiveness of dying for one’s beloved, 
even of dying for the love itself of the beloved, which is a step short of Isolde’s 
Liebestodt, is a not a rare theme in Western literature. Even with the recog- 
nition of the test for pure love as utterly contrary to fact because resting on 
an impossibility, hope seems diminished as a virtue. The more orthodox posi- 
tion is that under no circumstances, even those described by the Impossible 
Supposition, should the abandonment of hope be considered. Although only 
two of the twenty-three condemned propositions from the Maximes explicitly 
mention hope,! the importance of the issue in the debate beyond Cum alias 
was far greater than the Brief suggests. 

For Adams, the Quietist rejection of hope follows not from the Impossible 
Supposition, but from the focus on the will of God as the only object of one’s 
volition. His objection seems to be that such an exclusive focus makes hope 
incoherent. How so? Adams acknowledges Fénelon’s repeated attempts to 
accommodate hope within his framework of pure love. Here is a typical text 
cited by Adams: “whoever loves from pure love without any mixture of self- 
interest ... wills happiness for himself only because he knows that God wills it, 
and that he wills that each of us should will it for his glory.”"? But how does this 
amount to a doctrine of hope? 


110 Ibid., pp. 221-23. 

111 2. In the contemplative or unitary state of life ... we lose every motive of fear and hope. 
(Art. 2, p. 1015); 11. In this state the soul loses all hope for its self-interest, but it never loses 
in the higher part, i.e. in its direct and intimate acts, the perfect hope that is the desire for 
what has been promised. (Art. 10, p. 1036). Murata, who takes hope to be one of the two 
concerns of the Brief insists, plausibly enough, that for Fénelon indifference means only 
the will to will exactly what Gods wills, and that this by itself does not undermine hope, 
which Fénelon never relinquished. Murata, pp. 140-41. 

112 Adams, p. 87. 
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The indifferent soul can will, conditionally, that she be saved if God wills 
it. And believing that God does will it, she can detach the consequent and 
will that she be saved, since God wills it. But it is hard to see how she can 
will that God will her salvation. For she could hardly want God to will her 
salvation solely in order that his will might be done. I have not found any 
place where Fénelon explicitly draws this conclusion." 


Adams seems to think either 1) that the soul could will her salvation only by 
willing that God will her salvation, and that this is a problem because God 
would be willing her salvation just to satisfy his own will; or 2) that the soul 
in order that God’s will be satisfied wills that God will her salvation. On either 
reading, if this is a problem for Fénelon, then clearly it is one that extends, 
beyond the inability to hope, to every possible volition beyond the volition 
to do as God wills. One might then understand the frequent charges against 
Quietism as a dangerous misconception having nothing to do with love other 
than navel-gazing selfishness, a hopeless paralysis of despair. 

But why must the soul will anything about God’s willing her salvation? The 
soul wills only to be saved, and does so because that is what God wills. Indeed, 
it wills all else for the same reason, thus breaking out of the morally stultifying 
paralysis. A way to see the contingency of hope is that with the Beatific Vision, 
its relevance falls away. At that point, there can be no other divine command 
but to love God in a single permanent act. 

Thus Fénelon’s appeal to charity as the basis of hope: 


The state of pure love of God alone, considered in itself, which ordinarily 
is not predisposed or sustained by any admixture of interested motive, 
neither fear nor hope, is the pure love reserved to perfect charity. In the 
most perfect state of this love, charity ordinarily predisposes, commands, 
and animates all the other distinct virtues and at the same time relates 
their exercise to its own end, so that ordinarily it is not hope that predis- 
poses and prepares acts of charity, as in the less perfectly righteous, but 
it is charity that predisposes, animates, and directs the acts of hope, in 
order to perfect them and purify them by raising them to its proper end."4 


113 Adams, p. 87. 

114 Maximes, avertissement. Ed. Cherel, p. 130. This is a problematic text not found in the 
initial publication. Based on annotations, Fénelon intended a further edition, but one 
that would have been unwieldy in several respects. See Oeuvres I, 1542. Ibid., pp. 1542-43. 
A minor, but relevant example is the introduction of attenuations, such as “ordinarily,” as 
above. The judgment of Le Brun is that Fénelon would not have published the text as it 
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A high-minded and hopeful statement, but one still wants to know about 
the act of hope which is not simply the hope for one’s salvation. At one point, 
Fénelon offers what might be his ontology of the act of hope." Hope and char- 
ity have the same end, viz. what God wills (le bon plaisir de Dieu). But they 
have different formal objects: God’s goodness in relation to us for hope, God’s 
goodness in itself for charity. As he also puts it, I can will my beatitude in a 
disinterested way because I will what God wills, and God wills that I will my 
beatitude. The object of my willing is my beatitude, but my motive is to will 
what God wills and only what God wills. Hope is thus distinct from charity, but 
nonetheless disinterested. 

He expresses this notion of hope for salvation in a rather provocative way. I 
can will what God wills and yet will my good as my good, indeed, as my reward 
and no one else’s. Although the expression is bad-sounding (in the language of 
the condemnations), the aim might be only to individuate the object of hope. 
Moreover, the individuation indicates that it is me in particular of whom He 
wills that I should hope for salvation. That is, however it sounds, the hope is 
part of Providence. But earlier, the source on which Fénelon might have been 
drawing for his motive/object distinction, put it rather differently. Consider 
Malebranche: 


Order would have it that the entire impulse impressed in us by God 
[which is to say, our wills] should culminate in Him; God has made us 
only for Himself; we must therefore will our salvation in preference to that 
of all others.¥6 


When it comes to salvation, and perhaps everything else, it is every man for 
himself. Much more on this, below. But the contrast with Fénelon is worth 
drawing at this point. On sacrifice and self-interest, Malebranche tries to have 
it both ways. We are determined by our wills to self-interest, thus invalidating 
the Impossible Supposition, but our ability to give or suspend consent enables 
us to forego at least particular goods not in our real interest, thus preserving 
freedom, as well as hope for our own salvation, with no need for an indepen- 
dent volition by God that we seek it.” 


stood. Ibid. Perhaps not; yet there is no question but that the text is authentic and was 
never rejected by Fénelon. See also, ibid. variant g, p. 1559. 

115 Maximes, art. 14; Oeuvres 1, 1020-22. This article was unmentioned by Cum alias. 

116 TAD, OC xvi: 20. Emphasis added. See also TAD OC XVI, 124, 128. 

117 This result comports with Malebranche’s insistence upon a constrained general will in 
God, as opposed to the unconstrained, multiple wills of the libertarian Fénelon. 
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Cartesian Wills 


Descartes is the eminence grise of the Quietist debate. Although he conscious- 
ly eschewed theological issues, especially any involving controversy, there are 
some texts of his that appear to support a libertarian Molinist view on voli- 
tion, and to that extent the Quietists, and others a compatibilist Jansenist view, 
and thus the opponents of Quietism. Evidence that there is an ambiguity in 
Descartes’s view of the will is to be found even in the charges that he contradicts 
himself (Gilson), or that he just changes his mind (Alquié).! Naturally enough, 
the tendency among commentators has been to resolve the ambiguity, as do 
even Gilson and Alquié, but more typically they do so by arguing for one of the 
two competing positions, evidence to the contrary notwithstanding. The up- 
shot has been a large polemical literature more or less evenly divided between 
libertarian and non-libertarian interpretations of Descartes. Importantly, the 
divide between libertarian and non-libertarian positions, whether advanced 
as interpretations of Descartes or not, is to be found among those regarded as 
his followers. The account here takes a non-libertarian stance on Descartes. 
But the larger aim is to set out a dialectic that, even if read in the opposite 
terms, is relevant to the Quietist debate. 


1 Descartes’s View: Circumstantial Evidence 


The main argument for viewing Descartes alongside the Jansenists as a non- 
Molinist rests on internal, textual evidence. But first, there is also a persua- 
sive argument based on external, circumstantial evidence. It comes from two 
sources, Descartes’s relation to Gibieuf, a source for Jansenius, and his relation 
to Arnauld, Jansenius’s great champion. 

Descartes was reading Gibieuf’s De libertate not long after its publica- 
tion in 1630.2 Even before reading it, Descartes was apprised of its contents 


1 Gilson, La liberté, pp. 418-21; Alquié, La découverte métaphysique, p. 342. For more, see 
Lennon, “Free Choice : Did Descartes Change His Mind in the Principles?” 

2 Gibieufis largely ignored in the Descartes literature. Kenny sees Descartes as following Gibieuf 
in equating volition and freedom. He also thinks that the final paragraph of the Memorandum 
(AT IV, 174-75; CSMK, 246) resonates with a Pre-emptive freedom argument in Gibieuf. 
Kenny, pp. 24, 30. Zbigniew Janowski is well aware of Gibieuf’s importance to Descartes, 
and, moreover, provides an excellent account of the context. Augustinian-Cartesian Index, 
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by Mersenne, and agreed with what was reported to him. “As for God's free- 
dom, I completely share the view which you tell me was expounded by Father 
Gibieuf.”? Nor was Descartes disappointed when finally he got to see the book 
itself. He at first got to read “very little of Gibieuf’s book; but I greatly admire 
what I have seen of it, and completely subscribe to his view” The first of these 
letters to Mersenne was one in which Descartes explained to him his doctrine 
of the created eternal truths, according to which the truth of geometry de- 
pends on God’s will. So his focus would have been on what Gibieuf had to say 
about God’s will. A decade later, with his Meditations ready for publication, 
Descartes sought to curtail in advance the “cavils of ignorant contradiction- 
mongers” by securing the approbation of the work by “the authority of several 
learned people. With this in mind, I thought that I might send you my treatise 
in manuscript for you to show to Father Gibieuf and that I might write to him 
myself to ask him to examine it. He will, unless I am much mistaken, be kind 
enough to approve it.” Descartes’s reliance on the authority of Gibieuf con- 
tinued, six weeks later, when he proposed to Mersenne that the Meditations, 
plus a letter dedicating the work to the Doctors of the Sorbonne, be shown to 
Gibieuf, “and one or two others, if you see fit.” Confident of Sorbonne approval, 
but still uncertain of it, Descartes “put [him]self entirely in your hands and 
those of Father Gibieuf, whom I am asking in my letter to help you in conduct- 
ing this business.” When his theory of the human will came under attack by 
the Jesuits, specifically by their spokesman Pierre Bourdin, Descartes again was 
prepared to rely on the authority of Gibieuf. “As for what I wrote on the will, 


pp. 19-27. Of Molina’s view of freedom, he says: ‘Nothing seems further from Descartes’s doc- 
trine, ... which is in perfect conformity with that of St. Augustine’ P. 123. Also, his Cartesian 
Theodicy. Most recently, Ragland has given an interpretation of both Gibieuf and Descartes 
that nuances a parallel between them away from straightforward libertarian or compatibilist 
accounts. Will to Reason, ch. 4. The rest of the English language literature seems to ignore 
him. He has been noticed in the French literature: François Ferrier, whose work is, alas, not 
very user-friendly, and Gilson’s La liberté...., loc. cit.., which, despite the later reservations of 
the author himself about the work as a whole, remains the most useful account of Gibieuf in 
relation to Descartes on human freedom. 

3 27 May 1630. AT 1, 153 ; CSMK 26. Slightly modified. The letter continues: “I did not know that 
he had published anything, but I will try to have his treatise sent from Paris as soon as pos- 
sible so that I can see it. I am very pleased that my opinions coincide with his, because that 
assures me at least that they are not too extravagant to be defended by very able men.” 

4 October 1631. AT 1, 219-20. The reason for the initially abbreviated reading was that the first 
copy of he book he had was borrowed from André Rivet, and that when the copy sent by 
Mersenne arrived, he was “otherwise occupied and would not have understood a matter that 
in [his] view is one of the highest and most difficult in all of metaphysics.’ 

5 30 September 1640; AT 111, 184; CSMK 153. 

6 1 November 1640; AT I11, 240; CSMK 159. 
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it agrees with what Gibieuf also wrote before me, and I have no fear that any- 
thing will be objected to me on the topic”? 

Those who find a Molinist doctrine of the will in the Meditations are faced 
with a trilemma: either Descartes is too stupid to see that his doctrine there 
is actually Molinist, or he thinks that Gibieuf is too stupid to see it, or he is 
too stupid to see that Gibieuf is a confirmed opponent of Molinism (or, in the 
same vein, perhaps Descartes never finished reading Gibieuf’s book, but was 
nonetheless rash enough to stake the reception of the Meditations on accep- 
tance by its author). None of these has any credibility. On this evidence, the 
only credible view is that Descartes was consciously seeking support for his 
non-Molinist view from an obvious opponent of Molinism. 

There is, however, prima facie evidence of this sort that Descartes was in- 
deed a Molinist. This comes from the charge of Pelagianism laid against him, 
especially upon publication of his Meditations. The charge of Pelagiansim 
would be plausible if Descartes were a Molinist, since Jansenius had made this 
early heresy simply a place marker for Molinism. Closer investigation, how- 
ever, shows the characterization to have no basis, either on its own terms or in 
connection with Molinism. But first, what exactly is Pelagianism? 

It was Augustine who succeeded in having the view condemned, ultimately 
by the Council of Carthage (418 aD). The fifth canon of this Council’s decree 
gives the gist of what was referred to as Pelagianism: it is the view that “the 
grace of justification is given to us such that we are able to fulfill through grace 
what we are commanded to do by free will [per liberum arbitrium], just as if 
the grace were not given it would not be easy but nonetheless possible for us 
to fulfill divine commands.” As a basis for its position, the Council cites John’s 


7 23 June 1641. AT 111, 385-86. The objections of Bourdin appeared only with the second edi- 
tion of the Meditations, in 1642, but Descartes might have been steeling himself against them, 
if he did not already have them at the date of this letter. In any case, he later complained of 
the Jesuits’ lack of candor and forthrightness, and of their determination to continue the 
dispute. The letter does not indicate the will as the topic of the dispute, but it had been 
raised by Bourdin, and nothing else could have stirred such rancor among them. 19 June 1642. 
AT 111, 480-81. In this letter to Mersenne, Descartes included a letter for delivery to Gibieuf, 
evidently replying to questions on many topics about his Meditations. Absent is any mention 
of the will, a topic on which they were in accord. AT 111, 472-80. The questions arose in con- 
nection with Descartes’s efforts to have his work approved, through the agency of Gibieuf, by 
the Sorbonne, of which Gibieuf was a member. Descartes had begun enlisting this support 
by Gibieuf 11 November 1640. AT 111, 237-38; CSMK 157-58. But his cultivation of Gibieuf had 
begun much earlier, even before the publication of De libertate, when he wrote to Gibieuf, 
reminding him of his promise to correct and put the finishing touches on a ‘little treatise’ he 
was then just starting. 18 July 1629. AT 1, 17; CSMK, 5. 
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citation of Christ (15:5): “without me you can do nothing.”® Pelagianism, in 
short, is the view that without Christ, which is to say without grace, we are able 
to save ourselves. 

Pelagianism is no trivial issue, some dry technical issue on the periphery 
of a woebegone period. On the contrary, it is of a piece with a closely related 
family of heresies condemned under various aliases from the earliest days 
of the Church into the seventeenth century and beyond: from Arianism, to 
Socinianism, Unitarianism, and beyond. Obviously at stake are free will, re- 
sponsibility, the nature of evil, and other philosophical concepts, but also such 
related theological concepts as grace, original sin, and Revelation. Also impli- 
cated is the role of the Church and its sacraments, and even the divinity of 
Christ, the Incarnation, and the Redemption. If man can save himself, however 
that is understood, then the account of salvation from transmitted sin by a di- 
vine redeemer becomes otiose. 

The connection with Pelagianism is one that Descartes himself disavowed 
in no uncertain terms, even before he began publishing. In an important, care- 
fully considered letter to Mersenne, written just before the publication of his 
Discourse on the Method, he says that he cannot be accused of Pelagianism. 
Although he discusses doing good, he says, he does so only in the sense of 
moral or natural philosophy, “where no account is taken of grace,’ which enters 
the question only in a theological sense—as in the question of Pelagianism.° 
Adhering to the policy urged upon him by Mersenne himself, Descartes 
avoided theology generally, but especially theological controversy.!° In short, 
he claims not to espouse Pelagianism because it does not, and cannot arise in 
his work. 

With the controversy immediately ignited by the publication of the 
Augustinus, itis not surprising that Descartes’s attention should again be drawn 
to Pelagianism, nor that the occasion should be allegations of his sharing that 


8 Denzinger, p. 84. The condemned proposition is not from the holy and self-sacrificing 
Pelagius himself, it seems, but from his follower, Caelestius. 

9 May 1637, AT 1,366; CSMK, 56. José Maia Neto, who has revealed Pierre Charron as an im- 
portant source for Descartes, points out that he too responded to charges of Pelagianism 
by insulating his work from it as having a different subject matter. “Charron’s Epoche 
and Descartes’ Cogito,’ esp. pp. 86-88. Much is at stake on the Descartes—Pelagianism 
connection, yet it has drawn very little attention in the modern literature. Sebba’s 
Bibliographia cartesiana (1964) notices but a single contribution: Laporte, to be discussed 
below. Since Sebba, there have been only Scribano, Maia Neto, and Verbeek, to be dis- 
cussed below. See also Goudriaan’s introduction to his edition of Revius, below. Richard 
Davies discusses the connection but only in an attempt to show why Descartes was not 
accused of Pelagianism. Davies, pp. 135-43. 

10  E.g, To Mersenne, 27 May 1630; AT 1, 148; to Mesland, 2 May 1644, AT IV, 117; CSMK 234. 
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view. In correspondence with Mersenne, Descartes expresses surprise that 
those intending to slander him would resort to such an unlikely pretext as 
Pelagianism, but he then proceeds to enter the realm of grace in order to de- 
tail his differences from Pelagius. He dismisses what he takes to be Pelagius’s 
claim that “it is possible without grace to do good works and merit eternal life,” 
pointing out that this was condemned by the Church. Secondly, while God's 
existence can be known of by reason alone, as all theologians have attested, 
serving as a preparation for faith, this knowledge does not merit salvation. For 
that, thirdly, belief such as that in Christ is necessary, which can only come 
from grace." 

By itself, Descartes’s disavowal of Pelagianism counts for very little. No one 
in the seventeenth century, certainly no one intending to reach a sympathetic 
audience in Catholic France, would have consciously, openly, and explicitly es- 
poused a view condemned by the Church as a heresy. As with many other such 
heresies, however, exactly what was condemned, and exactly what was meant, 
were sometimes matters of continuing controversy. Typically, the Church sim- 
ply condemned statements extracted more or less verbatim from works taken 
to be problematic. Sometimes that procedure ended the controversy, as in the 
case of Quietism; but sometimes, as in the case of Jansenism, it did not. 

To depict the obvious snares of Pelagianism, therefore, is not to say that 
Descartes (even with his expressed avoidance of theology!) did not unwit- 
tingly, or clandestinely, or implicitly support some Pelagian doctrine or other. 
That is, the seventeenth-century allegation of Pelagianism against Descartes 
might be rather like certain attributions in recent times—for example, the 
skepticism malgré lui advanced by Richard Popkin, or the between-the-lines 
atheistic materialism claimed by Hiram Caton, or even the humanist deism 
suggested by John Paul 11. These allegations in fact might be taken as models 
for understanding what arose in the period with respect to Pelagianism. 

On the other hand, it is not clear that the doctrine that we can save ourselves 
independently of grace requires that we have libertarian volition in order to 
do so. The Jansenists, who held a compatibilist view of freedom, insisted that 
although we cannot do otherwise when we act, we nonetheless can act freely, 
and it is we who so act, not God. 

So it is not clear that a compatibilist view such as that held by the Jansenists is 
inconsistent with Pelagianism. Just insofar as it is we who act, determined to do 
so by natural causes, it could be we who act so as to bring about our own salva- 
tion, independently of grace. A work dealing solely with the Molinist-Jansenist 


11 To Mersenne, March 1642; AT 111, 544; CSMK 211. 
12 See, e.g. the letter of 2 May 1644; AT IV, 17; CSMK, 234. 
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debate would need to pursue this question further. With a focus ultimately 
on pure love, it will be enough to note that the connection is one of concep- 
tual congeniality, rather than strictly logical entailment. Moreover, to make the 
connection with the pure love debate, the determination of the will, by grace 
or by anything else, would have to be tied to self-interest. That is, Molinism, 
though a conceptually congenial doctrine available to Quietism, is not the only 
doctrine of the will that might satisfy its needs. 

The charge of Pelagianism was focused on the Fourth Meditation. On 
the face of it, the charge is improbable. Arnauld was a close reader of the 
Meditations. He was sent the work by Mersenne in February of 1641, with a 
request for his objections to it, which he famously provided. If anyone was 
on the qui vive for Pelagianism, it would have been him. The awaited publi- 
cation of the Augustinus occurred in 1640. It was immediately picked up by 
all the main players here, (including, probably, Descartes!*). Probably many 
were like Saint-Cyran and did not read or read carefully the whole text, even 
if unlike him they were not ailing and near death. In any case, Arnauld was in 
full vigor, and if anyone devoured the work, it was him. Moreover, he was in 
the thick of his dispute with Habert, and undoubtedly sensitized to this very 
issue. Yet nowhere in the Fourth Meditation, or anywhere else in the work, did 
Arnauld, who probed Descartes’s views on the natures of God and man, their 
relation of dependence, and other issues of relevance to the Pelagian question, 
ending with “points that might cause difficulty to theologians,’ nowhere did 
he find the least ground to enter an objection on grounds of Pelagianism (or 
even mention the will). On the contrary, Arnauld identifies the starting point 
of Descartes’s philosophy, namely his own existence, as “exactly the same prin- 
ciple as that laid down by St. Augustine” Instead, it is the ontological prob- 
lem of the Eucharist that for him posed the danger! 

When the most threatening charge of Pelagianism arose, Descartes was liv- 
ing in self-imposed exile in Holland, spending the greater part of his adult life 
there in order to avoid just this sort of controversy in France. He was involved, 
first, in a more or less known crisis, at the University of Utrecht, but where 
the philosophical interest to us is largely limited to having provided him with 
a motive, or at least an occasion for publishing his Principles of Philosophy.!® 


13 According to Gilson, p. 376. But likely he did not read it before finishing the Meditations, 
the final version of which he sent to Mersenne on 1 November 1640. The Augustinus had 
appeared only two months before. Gilson, p. 273. 

14 AT VII, 199; CSM II, 139. 

15 AT VII, 217-18; CSM II, 152-53. 

16 Theo Verbeek is most responsible for what we know about this nonetheless fascinating 
controversy. La Querelle d'Utrecht (Paris: Les Impressions Nouvelles, 1988). 
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The crisis was never definitively resolved, but was petering out when another 
emerged at the University of Leiden, where Descartes had matriculated as a 
student much earlier, and where at this point he had significant friends and 
supporters, but also opponents. As in Utrecht, the details, while colorful, are of 
limited philosophical interest.l? 

The picture of the opposition sketched by Descartes’s hagiographer Baillet, 
from Descartes’s correspondence (on which Baillet, alas, largely bases his ac- 
count), is of a desperate coterie of moss-backed reactionaries resorting to 
calumny and intrigue in an effort to resist the arrival of the new philosophy 
represented by Descartes. He felt that not only his views, but also his person 
were under threat; but he wished to avoid the appearance of attacking the uni- 
versity itself that would be conveyed by publishing a rebuttal. So he wrote a 
lengthy letter to the curators of the university complaining of misrepresen- 
tation. The instance of misrepresentation to which he objected at greatest 
length, and which is indicative of the interpretive ability of his critics, was that 
in the Meditations he had portrayed God as a deceiver.!8 

The crucial fact in the episode is that a series of “disputations” had been 
conducted wherein his philosophy came under attack. In particular, Jacob(us) 
Revius, a Regent of the Statencollege, a faculty of theology and philosophy, 
and Jacob(us) Trigland(us), a Professor of Theology there, attacked him on 
his method of doubt, the nature of God, and the human will. Revius (1586— 
1658) was a counter-Remonstrant, who, as an opponent of Arminian (rough- 
ly Molinist) doctrines, would have been antecedently no less opposed than 
Arnauld to Pelagianism, and no less on the qui vive for it. He accused Descartes 
of Pelagianism on the basis of a passage from the Fourth Meditation, which 
follows the claim that his understanding is “extremely weak and very finite,” 
whence he forms “an idea of a supremely great and infinite” understanding be- 
longing to God. Here is the passage, as presented in Theo Verbeek’s Descartes 
and the Dutch: 


For the same reason, if I examine the faculties of memory or of imagina- 
tion or some other one, clearly none is not small and limited, whereas 
the same is in God immeasurable. There is only the will, or freedom of 


17 Verbeek, Theo, Descartes and the Dutch: Early Reactions to Cartesian Philosophy, 1637-1650 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1992) p. 34, ff. 

18 AT Vv: 7-9; CSMK 316-17. His rebuttal is that, in his view, deception is incompatible with 
the nature of God, which is why he attributed it not to God, but to the demon deceiver, a 
distinction unfortunately ignored, it might be noted, even by many modern commenta- 
tors. The response of the University officials was to put an end to the controversy by ban- 
ning all further discussion, which was an attempt to end the calumny, as Descartes saw it. 
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choice, which I perceive to be so great, that I am not aware of an idea of 
something greater [nullius maioris |. Therefore, it is mainly the will, in vir- 
tue of which I understand that I may conceive of myself as an image and 
likeness of God.!9 


The issue initially turned on the phrase nullius maioris, and the comparison 
class with respect to which Descartes says of his idea of the will that there is 
none greater: the will as greater than what? Descartes reports that this ques- 
tion arose in the disputation.2° For Revius seems to have understood the 
comparison class to be unrestricted: nothing was greater. That is, Revius took 
Descartes to mean that he was aware of nothing greater than his idea of the 
will. Given what Descartes says about the will, Verbeek thinks “it is difficult not 
to be of Revius’s opinion [that Descartes espoused Pelagianism].’2! For “... the 
heart and core of Pelagianism was, [Revius] said, that it attributes to man an 
excessive freedom, which is exactly what Descartes does. All faculties are, ac- 
cording to Descartes, circumspecta, or limited, except human freedom, which 
is immense and incircumspecta, that is, infinite and unlimited. Consequently, 
human freedom is as great as that of God.”2? 

Indeed, with the syntax ascribed to Descartes by Revius, it hard to see why 
Descartes is not claiming, absurdly, that human freedom itself is as great as 
God Himself. Any such disastrous reading is blocked, however, by the sequel 
to the passage from the Meditations quoted above. Descartes says that his will 
is no less great than God’s when considered “in the essential and strict sense.’ 
But God's will is “incomparably greater than [his], both in virtue of the power 
that accompany it and make it more firm and efficacious, and also in virtue of 
its object, in that it ranges over a greater number of items.’23 

So what, then, is the comparison class for Descartes’s nullius maioris claim? 
Both syntactically and philosophically, the only possible referent, or substan- 
tival to which the adjective applies, would be his other faculties with which 
Descartes had been contrasting the will, namely the understanding, the 
memory, and the imagination. And this is just what Descartes himself tells the 


19 AT VII, 57. To avoid begging any questions, I cite the translation of Verbeek, p. 45, adding 
only the bracketed material. 

20 AT V, 4. 

21 Verbeek, p. 45. Verbeek’s judgment is cited, and apparently endorsed, by Revius’s most 
recent editor, Aza Goudriaan. Revius, A Theological Examination, p. 24, n. 75. 

22 Verbeek, p. 45. 

23 AT VII, 57; CSM 11, 40. But for this, another, no less innocent referent might be any faculty 
of will that he can conceive of himself as having. 
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university curators, thereby exploding Revius’s argument.2{ Indeed, it would 
have been inexplicable for Descartes to have had any greater referent in mind. 
The context for his claim about the will is an explanation of the possibility of 
error, which requires only that it be of greater extent in what it can affirm than 
is the intellect in what it clearly and distinctly presents for affirmation, not that 
it be greater than anything else, in any other respect.25 

Revius at least implicitly acknowledged a mistake on his part. For he said 
that he entered what he described as a correction in a later text, which his 
most recent editor takes to be obviously the Methodi cartesianae consideratio 
theologica of 1648.76 Here is what Revius had said in the 23rd Disputation of 
the previous year: “It is false that we have an idea of our free will, and that 
taken precisely and formally it is greater than the image and likeness of God, as 
he says. This exceeds all Pelagianism, and, with God expelled, sets free will in 
His place.”2’ In the later text, he quotes the Fourth Meditation as follows: 


It is only the will, or freedom of choice, which I experience within me 
to be so great that the idea of any greater faculty is beyond my grasp; so 
much so that it is above all in virtue of the will that I understand myself 
to bear in some way the image and likeness of God. For although God’s 
will is incomparably greater than mine, both in virtue of the knowledge 
and power that accompany it and make it more firm and efficacious, and 
also in virtue of its object, in that it ranges over a greater number of items, 
nevertheless it does not seem any greater than mine when considered as 
will in the essential and strict sense [in se formaliter & praecise spectata].?® 


24 AT v, 4. Thus do cso get it right: “It is only the will, or freedom of choice, which I experi- 
ence within me to be so great that the idea of any greater faculty is beyond my grasp.” 
CSM II, 40. 

25 Lex Newman proposes an even more minimalist account: “I take this reference to the 
will’s infinity, along with the divine will, to refer only to the will’s scope, not its nature. The 
point of the passage is to clarify not that our wills possess unlimited power—as if compa- 
rable to the divine will in this regard—but that we’re able to assent to more propositions 
than we're able to clearly perceive. Limitation in our intellects explains the possibility of 
judgment error; misuse of our free will explains its actuality.’ “Descartes on the Will in 
Judgment,’ p. 339. An interesting speculative question is why Descartes does not leave it 
that the will is “greater in extent” than the intellect; why also “without bounds”? Of this, 
more below. 

26 Revius, p. 25, n. 76. 

27 Revius, p. 86. 

28 Revius, p. 166. AT VII, 57; CSM II, 40. 
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He then comments: “It is false and more than Pelagian that the idea of free- 
dom, and the freedom itself, which in God in virtue of knowledge and object 
is greater than ours, is, however, considered in the strict sense, not greater 
than ours.”2° This correction is twofold. No longer is Descartes said to regard 
something of ours as greater than something about God. Secondly, the cita- 
tion from the Fourth Meditation acknowledges Descartes’s qualification of the 
resemblance he asserts between us and God. But the reference problem re- 
mains unaddressed. 

It is in the latest work that he finally addresses the reference problem, as 
follows: 


Let the following be noted: the faculties of knowing, remembering, etc., 
are circumscribed in us, but freedom of the will is uncircumscribed, im- 
mense, etc., such that none is greater, not even in God, if it is regarded in 
the essential and strict sense, for he does not deny that it is greater in God 
in virtue of greater knowledge, power, and object. But these are nothing 
other than accidents of freedom, not freedom itself. He places this equal- 
ity of our freedom with the divine in this, that neither is determined by 
an external force. Each of them is therefore mistress of her own actions, 
and independent of all external influence. This is the very heart and soul 
of Pelagianism....3° 


With the rectification of the crucial reference, however, the prima facie case 
for Descartes’s Pelagianism begins to evaporate. No longer is it simply the in- 
finitude of the human will, or the even the idea of it, that makes the human 
will too much like God’s, but some further consideration, viz. the lack of deter- 
mination by any external force. Now, to be sure, Descartes here and elsewhere 
appeals to this feature in his characterization of the human will. But nowhere 
in the Fourth Meditation, or anywhere else, does he speak of the divine will in 
such terms. For God’s will consists not in such independence, as Revius calls it, 
but in pure indifference.*! Such indifference in God is His pure power, which 
according to Descartes, we certainly do not possess.82 


29 Revius, p. 170. 

30 Revius, cited p. 24, n. 75. 

31 Among many texts, see especially Replies VI, 6; AT VII, 431-33; CSM II, 291-92. 

32 There is more to the story of the Dutch criticism of the Meditations. Its doctrine of ideas 
as images was taken to entail in the case of the idea of God a violation of the second 
Commandment, against graven images; but Descartes had claimed that ideas are like im- 
ages, differing from them in important respects. That we should be like God at all with 
respect to the will was also criticized, in ignorance of the long tradition holding just this 
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Arnauld’s role in this circumstantial evidence is far from having been neu- 
tralized, however. Nowadays, the best known allegation of Pelagianism against 
Descartes in the period came from Arnauld. A letter of 18 October1669 to an un- 
known recipient deals with a letter forwarded to him written by the Cartesian 
Robert Desgabets. The forwarded letter deals with a Cartesian ontological ac- 
count of the Eucharist, one which Arnauld finds problematic. Changing the 
topic, but not the Cartesian context, he adds: “I also find it very strange that 
this cleric takes Descartes for a man very enlightened in matters of religion, 
whereas his letters are full of Pelagianism, and aside from what his philosophy 
had persuaded him of, such as the existence of God and the soul’s immortality, 
all that can be said to his advantage is that he always appeared to submit to 
the Church.”3 This is the whole of the allegation. Arnauld cites no particular 
letters, not even one, and gives no argument or explanation. The comment has 
no context beyond that indicated here.34 

The text of Arnauld’s that alleged Descartes’s Pelagianism was first brought 
to light by Jean Laporte, who thought that it was “likely” a letter to Pierre 
Chanut that Arnauld had in mind.5$ It seems that this French ambassador 
to Sweden had passed along from Queen Christina certain questions about 
Descartes’s views on love, among other topics. Here the question, as reported 
by Descartes, was “whether the natural light by itself teaches us to love God, 
and whether one can love him by the power of that light alone.”38 Descartes 
begins his reply with “two strong reasons” for doubt, both based on the dif- 
ficulty in naturally knowing God and therefore of loving Him. He is not sur- 
prised, he continues, that some philosophers have argued just this case, and 
have identified the Incarnation as the only basis for such love. “They say too 
that those who have a passion for some divinity without knowing about the 
mystery of the Incarnation have not loved the true God, but only some idols 
to which they gave his name.” Even so, he concludes, “I have no doubt at all 
that we can truly love God by the sole power of our nature. I do not assert that 
this love is meritorious without grace—I leave it to the theologians to unravel 


view, not to mention Genesis 1: 27. For more on this dénouement, as well as the larger 
context for the controversy, see Lennon, “Descartes and Pelagianism,’ secs. 4-6. 

33  OA1, 671. Emphasis added. 

34 Further reducing the import of the Pelagian charge, Stephen Menn reads Arnauld’s 
concern to be Descartes’s failure to be Augustinian, not his Pelagianism as such. Menn, 
p. 70, n. 46. 

35 Laporte, Jean, Le rationalisme de Descartes, pp. 445-47. Note, however, that Arnuald’s 
observation seems to cover than just one letter. 

36 AT Iv, 607; CSMK 308. At this point, Christina had not yet converted to Catholicism. 
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that—but I make bold to say that with regard to the present life it is the most 
delightful and useful passion possible.” 

Laporte himself was unimpressed by Descartes’s restriction of his claim to 
non-meritorious love. He points out that the issue between Augustine and his 
Jansenist followers on the one hand, and their Pelagian-leaning opponents 
on the other, was not just whether such love was meritorious (that is, capa- 
ble of bringing about salvation), but even whether it was possible at all.3” So, 
Laporte’s reason for pointing to this letter as the one that Arnauld had in mind 
is that whatever might have been Descartes’s intentions, he expresses in it a 
view that is Pelagian, at least from Arnauld’s Augustinian point of view. 

Now, this statement to Chanut is not an aberration or even an innovation 
on Descartes’s part. Rather, it follows from positions prominently espoused by 
him at crucial junctures of his philosophy. The idea of God is for him a clear 
and distinct innate idea, not such that we comprehend Him, but sufficient for 
us to know Him. It is an idea that is perfect, such that nothing can be added to 
or subtracted from it without thereby making it the idea of something else. Ina 
text that resonates in the letter to Chanut, Descartes strenuously distinguished 
his position from that of Gassendi, who thought that the idea was constructed 
piecemeal from experience. “This is how the ideas of Pandora and of all false 
Gods are formed by those who do not have a correct conception of the true 
God.’38 Moreover, to know the good is to love the good. Just as proper per- 
ception of the true constrains assent to it, so proper perception of the good 
constrains us to pursue it. Thus he says in the Discourse that “since our will 
tends to pursue or avoid only what our intellect represents as good or bad, we 
need only to judge well in order to act well.”39 In the letter to Mersenne cited 
at the outset above, Descartes defends this claim by appeal to the “common 
scholastic doctrine ... that ‘the will does not tend towards evil except in so far 


37 Laporte cites Pascal: “Charity is of another, supernatural order” Pp. 446-47. He also draws 
attention to Augustine, on Grace and Free Will, ch. 18, where he speaks of love, with- 
out restriction: “Whence comes this love of God and neighbor in man, if not from God 
Himself? For if it does not come from God, then it is the Pelagians who have prevailed; 
but if it comes from God, then we have prevailed over the Pelagians.” Augustine then cites 
1 John 4:7: “For love is from God,” and concludes, in his own voice: “Charity is not from 
ourselves, but from God.” Whether John was speaking of all love, however, seems obvi- 
ously an open question. If he was, then Augustine is right in viewing just about every- 
one as Pelagian. (According to Habert, Arnauld thought that just about everyone was a 
Pelagian). In addition, Pelagianism is a doctrine about salvation, not about love as such, 
even if there is a necessary connection between the two. Augustine, The Teacher, The Free 
Choice of the Will, Grace and Free Will, pp. 292-93. 

38 AT VU, 371; CSM II, 256. 

39 ATVI, 28; CSM I, 125. 
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as it is presented to it by the intellect under some aspect of goodness’.”4° The 
upshot should be, and is, that we are naturally in a position to love God. This 
is the view expressed in the third Meditation, as a comment on the first of his 
passages that alludes to Genesis 1:28-29, that he is created in the image and 
likeness of God, insofar as He has left His mark upon him. Self-reflection shows 
me to be incomplete and dependent, he says, yet aspiring to something greater, 
by which I see that there is someone on whom I depend and who contains 
what I aspire to, “not just indefinitely and potentially [as I do], but actually 
and infinitely”# 

The occurrence of these themes in Descartes, indeed their occurrence 
prominently in the Meditations, raises the question why, if the letter to Chanut 
was Amauld’s basis for his charge of Pelagianism against Descartes, he did 
not express his concerns in his set of Objections. That is, there is nothing new 
in the Chanut letter that would have bothered Aranuld. In fact, Arnauld dis- 
cussed at some length the argument Descartes gives in the Third Meditation, 
probing what according to Gilson was “a transformation of capital importance 
in the history of metaphysics.”4? For the argument there for the existence of 
God assumes, by making God the cause of Himself, that a cause need not be 
temporally prior to its effect. What should have been an occasion for raising 
this version of the Pelagianism charge was passed over in silence by Arnauld. 

Nonetheless, there is a good reason for accepting Laporte’s suggestion, 
indeed for accepting it with greater confidence than Laporte’s own. In the 
Concordia, Molina distinguishes between God as author of grace and God as 
author of nature. Arnauld, in his debate with Habert rejects the distinction 
and takes the corruption of human nature, rooted in selfishness, to be so se- 
vere that natural love (unmeritorious love of God as only the author of nature, 
based only on reason independent of grace and faith) is impossible.** 


[Let whoever draws this distinction] tell me whether the first man in his 
impious disobedience remained in the love and submission to God as the 
author of nature, and rebelled against Him only as the author of grace. I 
would like to know if his pride allowed him to make such abstractions, 


40 AT 1, 366; CSMK, 56. Descartes also cites Ovid: “I see and praise the better, but I follow 
the worse.” On the face of it, this suggests a Pelagian-like control over the will, indepen- 
dent of grace’s constraint. To dispel this appearance, see Lennon, “No, Descartes Is Not a 
Libertarian,” pp. 76-78. 

41 AT VII, 51; CSM II, 35. 

42 Richard Lee takes Gilson’s view of Descartes as “marking the distinction between scholas- 
tic and modern thought.’ Lee, p. 91. 

43 Arnauld, Seconde, apologie, bk. 3, pp. 135-38. 
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and whether it did not lead him entirely away from the Creator in order 
to align himself only with the created, to love only himself, his own 
greatness, his own excellence, and to adore only the idol he set up in his 
own heart.44 


Arnauld here waxes elegant in the idiom of the Jansenist anthropology, but he 
succeeds nonetheless in raising one of the deep philosophical implications of 
the pure love debate. At stake might be the single most discussed philosophi- 
cal issue of the last half-century, namely whether reference, be it linguistic or 
mental, need be mediated: is our language or our thought about something 
other than itself in virtue of something else? 

Internalism is the view that reference, i.e. thought or language about some- 
thing outside the mind, requires something in the mind. So, I think or talk 
about a tree insofar as I have an idea of a tree, or my word denoting it has a 
sense or a connotation connecting the word to the tree. Descartes, with his 
doctrine of ideas, has been read as an internalist, indeed a paradigm case of 
the view. But this reading is questionable, since he also holds the apparently 
externalist view that my idea of a tree is the tree itself insofar as I think of it. 
Arnauld famously defended this externalist view against Malebranche’s inter- 
nalist view that ideas different from the objects they represent are required. 
Here, against Molina, in any case, Arnauld seems to be holding to the external- 
ist view that God is referred to independently of such qualifiers as author of 
grace or author of nature. 

There is a direct connection between the general issue of reference and the 
aboutness of volition. Does volition require the same internal apparatus that 
reference might? Malebranche for one argues that it does; without an idea of 
what we will, our volition would be blind, as he puts it. Once again by way of 
contrast, Arnauld seems to hold that volition can be direct and unmediated. In 
a text that by itself can be read as supporting either of these views, Descartes 
says that “an idea represents the essence of a thing, and if anything is added or 
taken away from the essence, then the idea automatically becomes the idea of 
something else.” In a felicitously relevant example, he says, in the text against 
Gassendi just cited above, that “this is how the idea of Pandora and of all 
false Gods are formed by those who do not have a correct conception of the 
true God.’45 Whether Descartes here espouses internalism or externalism de- 
pends on the status of the essence involved, an issue beyond the ultimate issue 
here of pure love. (Once again, the question is the subject of a vast literature, 


44 Ibid. p. 136. 
45 Replies to the Fifth Objections, AT VII 371; CSM 11. 256. 
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with intelligent arguments for each side.) In any case, Arnauld’s view is that 
one succeeds in referring to God or not, and such qualifications as Molina in- 
troduces show that his apparent references to God are in fact failures. The doc- 
trine of pure love is that God should be loved as God, and not as benefactor or 
as anything else but Himself.*6 


2 Descartes’s View: Textual Evidence 


Anice transition to the internal, textual evidence for Descartes’s non-Molinism 
is Jansenius’s philological comment concerning Augustine, noted in the previ- 
ous chapter above. “Throughout his work, what Augustine customarily calls 
liberum arbitrium he indiscriminately calls either liberum voluntatis arbitrium, 
or voluntatis arbitrium, or arbitrium libertatis, or liberam voluntatem.”*’ For 
Jansenius, who thought he was following Augustine, the will is not something 
different from freedom. They are the same power. To have a will is to be free, 
and conversely.*® The crucial text for Descartes’s view here is, is of course, the 
Fourth Meditation, where he explains that it is not God but we who are re- 
sponsible for our errors. There is a mismatch between our intellect, which is 
very limited, and our will, which Descartes describes using Gibieuf’s unusual 
signature term. He says of the will that it is both “extremely ample [amplis- 
sima] and also perfect of kind,’ and “the more widely it extends [quo amplior 
est], the greater thanks” he owes to God.*? Moreover, following Augustine and 


46 To this extent, the young Arnauld would have been a supporter of Quietism. He later 
became an implacable opponent of it. 

47 Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c.1; p. 256. 

48 An additional usage relevant for subsequent discussions of volition is that “although gen- 
erally liberum voluntatis arbitrium means the very power of the will insofar as it is free, 
often will denotes not that faculty but the free act of that faculty.” Augustinus, t. 3, l. 6, c. 1; 
p. 256. 

49 AT VU, 57, 58, 60 ; CSM II, 40, 42. The failure of the standard translation to deploy the 
cognate term in the second instance suggests a failure to recognize its source, and its 
technical use. The Latin etymology of the term amplus is not altogether clear, but it might 
go as follows. Fundamentally, it means full, from pleo (cf. plenum), in fact full all around, 
and thus large or spacious, but not just statically. The prepositional prefix, as in ambio, 
walk around, gives it a dynamical sense of great or strong as applied to power or force, 
even violent or impetuous, as in Pliny’s reference to the violent effects of a star upon 
the earth. It also has an honorific connotation of great, splendid, or glorious. With all 
this, the substantive amplitudo is an ideal term for the Platonic concept exploited by 
the Psuedo-Dionysius, who along with Augustine and Aquinas, was a principal source 
for Gibieuf. It is the key term in Gibieuf’s metaphysics, however unclear his use of it 
might have been. Jankowski has published the source for Descartes’s claim about the 
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Jansenius, this text identifies the will with freedom: voluntas sive libertas ar- 
bitrii, will or free will. It is an equivalence that he repeats—in the Principles, 
for example: “It is the supreme perfection in man that he acts voluntarily, 
that is, freely.”5° 

The Fourth Meditation text gives a generic definition of the will as our abil- 
ity to do or not to do something, a definition that he gives a specifically non- 
Molinist thrust as follows: “or rather [vel potius], it consists simply in the fact 
that when the intellect puts something forward for affirmation or denial or for 
pursuit or avoidance, our inclinations are such that we do not feel we are deter- 
mined by any external force.”>! Only external determination is ruled out; by im- 
plication internal determination remains, immediately identified as evidence 
or grace. Least of all is there any indifference of the Molinist sort. Indeed, the 
text continues in a way that seems deliberately to repudiate Molinism. 


In order to be free, there is no need for me to be inclined both ways; on 
the contrary, the more I incline in one direction—either because I clearly 
understand that reasons of goodness and truth point that way, or because 
of a divinely produced disposition of my inmost thoughts—the freer is 
my choice. Neither divine grace nor natural knowledge ever diminishes 
freedom; on the contrary, they increase and strengthen it. But the indif- 
ference I feel when there is no reason pushing me in one direction rather 
than another is the lowest grade of freedom; it is evidence not of any 
perfection of freedom, but rather of a defect of knowledge or a kind of 
negation. For if I always saw clearly what was true and good, I should 
never have to deliberate about the right judgment or choice; in that case, 
although I should be wholly free, it would be impossible for me ever to be 
in a state of indifference.>? 


The constraint on belief provided by the clear perception of truth is essential 
to Descartes’s method of doubt. Without it, no belief would be unshakable— 
all beliefs would be open to doubt. He reiterates the irresistibility of perceived 
truth, two paragraphs later, in the so-called “great light” passage: speaking of 


will’s amplitude (... vim volendi... est enim amplissima) in Gibieuf, who quotes Cardinal 
Gasparis Contareni, De libero arbitrio, 1571, p. 599: voluntas etiam ipsa amplissima est. 
AT vit, 58; CSM 11, 40. Gibieuf, De libertate Dei, p. 44. Jankowski, p. 57. 

50 Principles 1, 37; AT V111, 18; CSM 11, 205. Incidentally, this is one of the texts often cited for 
a Molinist reading of Descartes. For a non-Molinist reading of it see Lennon, “The Will’s 
Free-choice.” 

51 AT VII, 58; CSM II, 40. 

52 Ibid. 
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his perception that he exists, he says, “I could not but judge that something 
which I understood so clearly was true. But this was not because I was com- 
pelled so to judge by any external force; but because a great light in the 
intellect was followed by a great inclination in the will, and thus the sponta- 
neity and freedom of my belief was all the greater in proportion to my lack of 
indifference.”"5$ Recall that spontaneity is a term of art in non-Molinist doc- 
trines of the will. 

The reiteration of the voluntary-free equivalence continues in the impor- 
tant first extant letter to the Jesuit Mesland, who no doubt had been urging 
Descartes in the direction of Molinism. Descartes clearly tries to be concilia- 
tory, describing the difference between them as merely verbal since they agree 
that the will has a power of self-determination. But Mesland thinks that the 
exercise of this power is free only when accompanied by indifference, which 
Descartes here explicitly rejects. It is true that without indifference, i.e. with- 
out a lack of clear perception of truth or goodness, sin (and error) would be 
impossible. But with clarity, virtue (and knowledge) would be not only pos- 
sible, but irresistible. “We may earn merit [which can be done only freely] even 
though, seeing very clearly what we must do, we do it infallibly, and without 
any indifference, as Jesus Christ did in his earthly life”54 That is, acceptance of 
clearly perceived goodness or truth depends on the will, is not indifferent, and 
yet is free. Thus, by contrast to Mesland, who thinks that only what is indiffer- 
ent can be free, Descartes can say “I call free generally [generalement] whatever 
is voluntary.’”>> 

The issue of indifference is front and center in the so-called third letter to 
Mesland.56 By this point Descartes had been led by Mesland to look at Petau’s 
De libero arbitrio, and reports that he “entirely agrees” with what Petau says. 
The difference between them is depicted, once again, as only a verbal one. 
“Indifference here seems to me strictly to mean that state of the will when it is 
not impelled one way rather than another by any perception of truth or good- 
ness. This is the sense in which I took it when I said that the lowest degree of 
freedom is that by which we determine ourselves to things to which we are in- 
different.” This is the only sense of indifference ever invoked by Descartes; it is 
the notion of indifference recognized by Jansenius, a notion that resembles the 
Skeptics’ epoche. Or, more precisely, both are like the equilibrium that brings 
about epoche. This is how it is explicitly understood by Descartes himself, who 


53 AT VU, 58-59; CSM II, 41. 

54 AT IV, 117; CSMK 234. 

55 AT Iv, u6; CSMK 234; slightly modified, and with emphasis added. 
56 AT IV, 173-75; CMSK 244-46. 
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in this text deploys the Greek term of the ancient skeptics for this equilibrium, 
atäpopa, as a synonym for indifference. 

The paralysis of the will in the face of competing equibalanced percep- 
tions of truth or goodness can nonetheless be a voluntary state and to that 
extent an exercise of freedom. Indeed, it can be brought about freely, which 
is what Descartes does in the First Meditation, by doubting everything capa- 
ble of being doubted. To counter the habitual opinions that nonetheless re- 
turn to him, he says, he turns his will “completely in the opposite direction” 
and deceives himself, by pretending that these opinions are utterly false and 
imaginary.” And how? by supposing the evil demon. In fact, every previous 
step of his doubt has been an act of the will, as he confects “well-thought out 
reasons” for doubting what he hitherto accepted as true. The resulting state of 
paralysis, what Ockham and many others call a nolitio, is the volition not to will 
otherwise, originating with the will and sustained by the will.58 

Descartes realizes, however, that Petau gives the term ‘indifference’ a differ- 
ent meaning. “But, he says, “perhaps others mean by ‘indifference’ a positive 
faculty of determining oneself to one or other of two contraries, that is to say, 
to pursue or avoid, to affirm or deny. I do not deny that the will has this positive 
faculty.” Is this to say that Descartes here suddenly accepts Petau’s Molinism? 
Not at all. To make a long story short, Petau in his De libero arbitrio tried to 
respond to Jansenius’s argument on which the “whole pile” of his objections to 
Molina rested.59 The argument is that if Molinist indifference is the essence of 
freedom, then the virtuous, who are most entrenched in a habit of doing good, 
and the vicious who are most entrenched in their habit of doing evil, would 
be least indifferent, therefore least free, and least worthy of reward or punish- 
ment. According to Petau, the argument equivocates on the term ‘indifference.’ 
He therefore distinguishes two senses of the term, one that he calls essential, 
the other that he calls accidental. 

The accidental sense is what Descartes means by indifference, the equilib- 
rium in which for the Molinist Petau the greatest freedom is found, and which 
for Descartes is its least degree. (This would be the freedom that, according to 
Molina, is lacking to the entrenched saints and sinners.) The essential sense is 


57 AT VU, 22; CSM II, 15. 

58 There is one text that has been read as indicating that Descartes does not take paralysis 
as the result of equally competing reasons. This occurs in his Reply to Gassendi. AT v11, 
314-17, 376-78; CSM II, 218-20; 259-60. That Descartes does not here relinquish the view 
above, see Lennon, “No, Descartes is ...,” pp. 51-54. 

59  Petau, Dogmata, p. 495. The other three consequences of taking indifference to be the es- 
sence of freedom to which Jansenius objects as absurd deal with technical issues of grace. 
T. 3, b. 7, c. 14; pp. 335-338. 
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the one just noted above, the positive faculty of determining oneself to either 
of two contraries, to pursue or avoid, to affirm or deny. (This would be the in- 
difference that must be found even in saints and sinners just because they have 
will whose essence is this indifference.) This is Descartes’s generic definition 
of the will in the Fourth Meditation, which is why he can accept that the will 
has the power defined by Petau. Now, Petau also must take it here only in the 
generic sense. If he meant it specifically in the Molinist sense, then he would 
beg the question right at the outset against Jansenius. What he needs, and tries 
to supply, is an argument for taking it in the Molinist sense, just as Descartes 
followed the generic definition with the vel potius clause, which begins the ar- 
gument why it should be taken in a non-Molinist sense. When Descartes “en- 
tirely agrees” with Petau, he is not espousing Molinism.®° He agrees only with 
a nominal definition of the will. 

Descartes tries to emphasize how clearly he is committed to the generic or 
nominal definition of the will, Petau’s essential indifference. The will has this 
power not just when it is indifferent in his own sense, which is Petau’s acciden- 
tal indifference, but even when this indifference is absent; 


so that when a very evident reason moves us in one direction, although 
morally speaking we can [possimus] hardly [vix] move in the contrary 
direction, absolutely we can. For it is always open [/icet]to us to hold back 
[revocare] from pursuing a clearly known good, or from admitting a clear- 
ly perceived truth, provided we consider it a good thing to demonstrate 
[probare] the freedom of our will by doing so.*! 


This text has been the linchpin of all Molinist interpretations of Descartes, who 
is supposed by some libertarian interpreters to adopt a new, Molinist concep- 
tion of freedom. However, the claim that resistance to a clearly perceived truth 
is always possible goes no farther than what Descartes himself demonstrates in 
the First Meditation when he doubts arithmetic and geometry. The interesting 
question is, how does he do so? The answer is, only by citing “powerful and well 
thought-out reasons,’ of which the demon deceiver supposition would be an 
example. If Descartes were a Molinist at this point, the exercise of his freedom 
would not require any such supposition by which to deceive himself and bend 
his will in the opposite direction. The will could just act on its own, without 
any proviso of the sort that Descartes stipulates. 


60 Because he does not appreciate Petau’s neutral definition, Gilson sees a two-way slippage, 
of Petau into Descartes’s position, and of Descartes into Petau’s. 
61 AT IV, 173; CSMK 245. 
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The text in its original form has but two parts, of which the second is gener- 
ally ignored. This neglect is regrettable, because it shows how closely Descartes 
engages the theological dialectic of free will. He distinguishes, as do all the 
theologians discussed here, between the questions of freedom before we act, 
and when we act. I quote the whole of his treatment of the latter, freedom when 
we act: 


Freedom considered in the acts of the will taken at the moment when 
they are elicited does not entail any indifference taken in either of the 
first or the second sense [above]; for what is done cannot remain undone 
as long as it is being done. It consists simply in ease operation; and at that 
point, freedom, spontaneity and voluntariness are the same thing. It was 
in this sense that I wrote that I moved towards something all the more 
freely when there were more reasons driving me towards it; for it is cer- 
tain that in that case our will moves itself with greater facility and force.6? 


There is no attempt here of the sort made by Molina to introduce an indiffer- 
ence that is simultaneous with the free act, but prior to it by nature. Moreover, 
in the period, spontaneity was a term consciously used in opposition to free- 
dom of indifference. And so we find Descartes saying that with more reasons, 
we have less indifference, greater spontaneity, and greater freedom. 

Descartes’s argument here was closely anticipated by Gibieuf, who claimed 
that even while we act there remains a possibility of not acting, which Gibieuf 
actually calls indifference. Moreover, the possibility seems clearly to obtain 
even while we act with respect to the ultimate end, for it is the highest good 
to which Gibieuf refers six lines above in his contrast to the absolute indiffer- 
ence of the Molinists.65 So does Gibieuf, as Descartes is alleged to have done, 
suddenly and without motive, indeed in spite of himself, suddenly become a 
Molinist? 

Certainly not, for he tells us what the indifference consists in. It is not an 
indifference of acting, the Molinist absolute indifference, but an indifference 
of objects, and that indifference is one of nonchalance. For once the ultimate 
good is in view, other possible objects no longer matter. Indeed, this indiffer- 
ence of nonchalance holds while we act even with respect to objects that were 
alternatives to a chosen object that is not the highest good. If such alternatives 
still had an appeal, we would hesitate and hold back from acting. It is that 


62 AT IV, 174-75; CSMK 246. 
63 Gibieuf, p. 166. 
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indifference of hesitation over the attractiveness of alternatives, adiaphora as 
he calls it, that Descartes tells us collapses when we act. 

Gibieuf’s anticipation of Descartes’s text is very tight. For he also says that 
we can stand back and cease acting, but that motivation is needed to do so; 
and of course, for Gibieuf, as for Descartes, only a perceived good can provide 
motivation. There is no possibility here of evil for its own sake. Indeed, there 
is even a suggestion in Gibieuf’s text that it is only through distraction away 
from the perception of the ultimate good that acting contrary to it is possible. 
If Descartes is a Molinist, so, incredibly, is Gibieuf. 

Part of the evidence for the interpretation of Descartes’s view of freedom and 
of the will might be expected to come from how his followers, the Cartesians 
recognized as such in the period, understood his view. But it turns out, perhaps 
as might be expected, that there is no single Cartesian doctrine with respect to 
free will. At least, there is none that is adhered to by all those properly taken to 
be Cartesians. Among them is found the same divide now found in Descartes 
exegesis, which is also the divide between the libertarian Quietists and their 
Jansenist opponents. In these terms, among the Jansenist opponents the most 
important and obviously most non-Molinist is Arnauld, who also was regarded 
as a Cartesian sympathizer, if not an outright Cartesian.®* But the difference in 
free will is not the only systematic difference among them. 

Generally, those who incline to the libertarian position, or who espouse it 
outright, are those who treat free will only briefly, in grosso modo terms, with 
little or no attention to Descartes’s texts, and with no concern for the epis- 
temological and methodological concerns that led Descartes to treat of free 
will in the first place. Such would be François Bayle (1622-1709),65 Gerauld 
de Cordemoy (1626-84),56 and Fénelon. But where there is concern about 
method and avoidance of error, we find extended treatment of the will in non- 
libertarian terms, often with detailed presentation of Descartes’s own texts. 
Such would be Louis de La Forge (1632-66),67 and, as we shall see, Malebranche 
as well as Regis (1632-1707), who was clearly a non-Molinist, and who in his 


64 See Ndiaye’s bottom line on this question: “In philosophy, Arnauld remains an orthodox 
Cartesian on the problems that he explicitly treated.” P. 359. 

65 Bayle, p. 83. François Bayle was one of the few Cartesian physicians, one who was of a 
more empirical bent, and who seemed inclined in a Molinist direction. His little General 
Systeme of the Cartesian Philosophy (1669) was the first and most complete attempt at 
producing the tree of philosophy advertized by Descartes in the preface to his Principles, 
but left by him as a sapling, to be nurtured and cultivated by his disciples. 

66  Cordemoy, pp. 277-78. Cordemoy developed occasionalist and atomist implications in 
Cartesianism. See Ablondi. 

67 La Forge, OP 189; THM 103; OP 188-89; THM 103. Laforge was another Cartesian physician, 
but one with a more metaphysical bent. 
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Usage held that Quietist pure love was contradictory insofar as it has no rela- 
tion to utility. An indicator of where a Cartesian would stand in the Quietist 
controversy would be interest in unshakable certainty, which is the epistemo- 
logical analogue to the Jansenist concern with the entrenchment of virtue and 
vice. It is not enough to be virtuous now, or to have now an irresistibly clear 
perception of the truth. What we want is assurance for the future, confidence 
that we will not lapse into sin and that our clear perceptions of truth will not 
be overturned. What is wanted is not just virtue but salvation, not just truth 
but unshakeable truth. Among those in the latter class, it would be hard not to 
acknowledge Malebranche as the most important of the Cartesians, deserving 
separate treatment, below.68 


68 Robert Desgabets is, in many ways, including his account of modalities, of intentionality, 
of substance and modes, and other systematically important topics, the most faithful and 
insightful of those attempting to follow Descartes’s program. He has nothing at all to say 
about freedom or about the human will as such. We get only the conclusion of the one- 
page text, On the principle of motion: only a mind can move a body, and if it does so, it is 
by its will. Desgabets, Oeuvres, pp. 309-10. 
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The Object of Love 


The most prominent philosopher to have engaged the Quietist debate was a re- 
luctant and, indeed, resentful participant. Malebranche found himself impli- 
cated when his texts were used by the Benedictine François Lamy (1636-1711) 
on behalf of a Quietist attack on the conception of love found in the work 
of the Protestant Jacques Abbadie (1658-1727). As will be seen below, Lamy’s 
use of the texts was innocent and quite plausible. When he used them, clearly, 
Lamy expected that Malebranche would be a supporter of the Quietist views. 
But what Lamy evidently failed to see was that, despite these texts, Abbadie’s 
Lart de se connoître soi-mème (1691) pretty definitely shows Malebranche’s in- 
fluence, even and especially on the very views that Lamy was attacking—to the 
point that Malebranche ends by defending Abbadie against Lamy. What this 
shows, at a minimum, is that Malebranche’s views on the topic were initially 
less than perfectly clear. For his part, Lamy initially thought that despite his 
denials Malebranche held a Quietist conception of pure love, and then that he 
had changed his mind. The result was that Lamy then attacked Malebranche 
no less than he did Abbadie. Although the precise degree of his involvement is 
hard to make out, Fénelon was something of a mentor to Lamy in this debate. 

The imbroglio was stirred by the third volume of Lamy’s De la connois- 
sance de soi-méme of 1697, where he cites Malebranche’s Traité de morale and 
Conversations chrétiennes et métaphysiques in support of his Quietist critique 
of Abbadie’s conception of love. Malebranche was not happy, and immediately 
published the Traité de l'amour de Dieu (1698) in an effort to clarify his views 
on the topic. To defend his use of Malebranche’s text, Lamy, undeterred, and 
still taking Malebranche to be committed to the Quietist conception of pure 
love, published a set of Eclaircissements the following year at the end of the 
fifth volume of his Connoissance, which immediately led to Trois lettres from 
Malebranche, then Trois lettres from Lamy the following year, and finally, as the 
last installment, a Réponse générale from Malebranche in 1700. A further com- 
plication is that Malebranche and Lamy inserted their material into editions of 
other texts of theirs in order to avoid the censorship process and thus publish 
them more quickly. The result was that notice of the exchange was limited and 
later study of it became unobvious. 

Although Lamy was known in the period as Malebranche’s closest disciple, 
the exchange between them degenerated into one of personal recrimina- 
tion. After Malebranche’s statement of position in the Traité de l'amour de 
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Dieu, Lamy took him to be the “aggressor” by making him appear suspect of 
Quietism, “deploying cruel accusations of error,’ indeed, “serious and atro- 
cious accusations” against the “purity of his faith.”! For his part, Malebranche 
expressed resentment that Lamy had involved him in the first place. The ad 
hominem arguments that ensued testified to, among other things, the impor- 
tance to them of the difference that emerged between them. No less than the 
nature of the will itself was at issue. But before reaching that substantive issue, 
it will be advisable to clarify a terminological issue that will lead to it. 


1 Amour propre and amour de soi 


There is a problem in interpreting the literature of pure love that is neither 
linguistic (it is not a failure of the language itself), nor stylistic (it is not a fail- 
ure to use the language effectively). The problem is conceptual. Authors in the 
period often fumble about when attempting to distinguish a legitimate love of 
self that is not selfish from love of self that is selfish and therefore illegitimate. 
The problem at the root of the fumbling lies in the elusiveness of the distinc- 
tion. The attempts in the period to make the distinction are worth investigat- 
ing, however, both for guidance through the literature of pure love, and for the 
conceptual enlightenment they incidentally offer. In any case, even where the 
distinction is only indirectly connected to views about pure love of God, it is 
directly a part of the overarching dialectic of sacrifice and self-interest.” 

The commandment seems clear: love God and love your neighbor. But the 
loves required are qualified in ways that make having both of them problem- 
atic. You should love God without reservation: with your whole heart, mind, and 
soul. Especially given the infinite nature of its object, this love seems to leave 
room for no other. Certainly, there is a problem if love of your neighbor should 
conflict with your love of God, the one prohibiting what is required by the 
other, Francesca da Rimini’s love for example. There is an obvious and quick 
solution, of course, namely that her love of Paolo cannot be true love, since it 
leads to the damnation not only of herself but of him as well. Yet he too loves, 


1 First Lettre, pp. 4, 6, 7. 

2 Forthe amour propre—amour de soi terminology, Stiker-Métral, in a work whose central con- 
cept is amour propre, sends his readers to Lafond, whose article, while indirectly relevant, 
hardly even draws the distinction between the terms. Stiker-Métral, p. 301, n. 136; Lafond, 
pp. 423-40. On the other hand, Stiker-Métral’s interest is precisely in the conception of amour 
propre that was defined by La Rochefoucauld, and assimilated by him and the Jansenists with 
pride and misunderstanding of self, a development essentially noticed already by Hume, 
although he is not mentioned by Stiker-Métral. See below. 
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indeed loves with an apparently pure love, like hers, as tested by a willingness 
also to undergo eternal damnation for it.8 

We are also told to love our neighbor as we love ourselves, so an addition- 
al question concerns how we should love ourselves. Note, however, that the 
main point is love of others, not self-love. In fact, as far as the command is 
concerned, it might be that our self-love is illicit and becomes acceptable only 
when it is directed to others. (The same is true of the command, love one an- 
other as I have loved you;* that is, what is at issue is not Christ’s love for us, but 
our love for others.) 

The response, of course, was to distinguish two kinds of love of self, one 
good, allowing sacrifice, and one bad, based entirely on self-interest. The lit- 
erature in the period was inconsistent but tended to label the former amour 
propre, the latter amour de soi. There is no convenient English translation for 
this distinction, the same terms being appropriate for both (love of self, self- 
love, self-conceit, selfishness, egoism, egotism)—a flexibility reflected in the 
French literature of the period, even, at times, from the same author. Indeed, 
the instances of the distinction most relevant here ran counter to the termi- 
nological tendency. Hume, writing in the mid-eighteenth century, was right, 
that “the sentiment of conscious worth, the self-satisfaction proceeding from 
a review of a man’s own conduct ... has no proper name in our language, ...” To 
this observation he added a note: “The French express this sentiment by the 
term, amour propre, but as they also express self-love as well as vanity by the 
same term, there arises thence a great confusion in Rochefoucauld, and many 
of their moral writers.”> 

Francois de Sales insisted on the indispensable primacy of pure love of God, 
but one that is compatible with amour propre, the latter conceived of as an im- 
perfect but nonetheless legitimate stage on the way to the former. But he draws 
no semantic distinction between amour propre and amour de soi. Instead, 
there is a distinction, anticipating Fénelon’s levels of love, between love of God 
for an expected benefit, and love of God only for that benefit.® 


3 The Divine Comedy, Inferno, canto 5. 

4 Johni5:12. 

5 Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, sec. 6, at,t; pp. 330-31, and note be, p. 352. This 
was what Malebranche had called amour de complaisance as applied, improperly, to oneself. 
According to him, the only proper application of such satisfaction is to God. Of this more 
below. Meanwhile it is worth noting that, in fact, La Rochefoucauld defines the expression 
amour propre as “love of self and of all things for self” at the beginning of the first maxim of 
the first edition of the Maximes (1664, suppressed thereafter). 

6 Stiker-Métral, pp. 64-65. 
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Jean-Pierre Camus clearly wants to draw a distinction, which he attributes 
to François de Sales, between two sorts of love involving the self. There is an 
additional terminological problem here, however. Having said that the love in- 
volved in the theological virtue of hope is a love according to covetousness 
(courvoitise), Camus also says that “the root of all sin is covetousness, which 
is nothing else but amour propre.”? Covetousness thus must be a neutral term 
covering love of any sort whose object is the good for oneself, and amour pro- 
pre must be the illicit instance of that love. Amour propre is thus “opposed to 
love of ourselves (amour de nous-mesmes) which is not prohibited, but com- 
manded; love others as you love yourselves, which is thus prior to love of oth- 
ers, “and which is easily related to love of God”? 

While Camus’s distinction thus bucks the terminological tendency of the 
period, he does provide some helpful etymological commentary on the way he 
draws the distinction. 


Whoever says propre says something directly opposed to what is held 
in common, and these contraries cannot co-exist in the same subject; 
and whoever says amour propre or interest propre indicates a restriction 
of the human will to the creature [that is, the individual involved in the 
loving] ... exclusive of any regard for God, a restriction that is found in all 
sin... This prevents a sinful act from being related to the ultimate end, 
which is love of God, because it expressly terminates in the creature. This 
is not the case with love of ourselves [amour de nous-mesmes], which, 
even if it is not actually related to God due to a lack of charity, involves no 
deliberate exclusion of the final end, thus allowing a sharing with God of 
a reciprocal friendship.10 


Amour propre is not just of the self, but is restricted to the self. There is no shar- 
ing. The key term is cognate with property, in both physical and metaphysical 
senses. A parcel of land belonging to one person cannot belong to another; 
a property of one substance cannot belong to another substance. Perhaps a 
way to think about the distinction, at least in French, is that amour propre is 
reflexive and thus by itself, strictly speaking, has no object, not even the self 
(as is clear from the possibility of giving such reflexive actions an object, as 


7 Defense, p. 19. 

8 Ibid., pp. 6-8. In any case, “the bluntest and most dire way of overcoming amour propre is 
to agree to one’s damnation, should God will it.” 

9 Ibid., pp. 18-19; also, pp. 104-07. 

10 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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when one says je me rase le visage.) Instead, it should be thought of as an at- 
titude, specifically of selfishness. But in amour de soi, there is an object, viz. the 
self, which is one among many potential objects of the love. It might be self- 
serving, but it might also serve others, including God. 

The effort to distinguish two species of self-love was not found only among 
Catholic authors. At the end of the century, in some of his best pages on any 
topic, the Protestant Pierre Jurieu distinguishes amour de soi-meme from 
amour propre in similar fashion. Amour de soi-meme is not only permissible, 
but commanded: “you shall love your neighbor as yourself”! This love, “pure 
and legitimate, is not different from divine love, but a branch of it ... love of 
oneself is love of one’s sovereign good, it is the will to be infinitely happy, an in- 
finite adherence to what makes our beatitude, which is to say, to God Himself”? 

By contrast, amour propre is an unenlightened instinct of self-preservation 
according to the desires of our current material state. “In general, love is an in- 
finite adherence to the loved object. Amour propre has as its object one’s me... 
It is always ready to sacrifice the glory of God to its own interests ... which 
are temporal goods.” Jurieu describes it as Protean, constantly changing in 
response to what will satisfy its needs. Called in Scripture concupiscence and 
covetousness, it is the source of all vices, beginning with pride and extend- 
ing through envy, vengeance, ambition, and so on. But even in Jurieu’s usage, 
amour propre is not condemned wholesale. For it is connected with much that 
passes for virtue in the world, including the preservation of society. Conscience 
is trampled underfoot and perishes unless supported by honor, which is no 
more than refined amour propre. Moreover, amour propre cannot be entirely 
sacrificed, since sacrifice means extermination and destruction, and self-love 
cannot be entirely destroyed. At best it can be controlled and put to some 
good use.!4 

Jurieu might have gotten his version of the distinction from his coreligionist, 
Jacques Abbadie (1658-1727), a Huguenot pastor who left France in the early 
1680's, before the impending Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He joined the 
Réfuge in Berlin, leaving there in 1688 for England, where he lived intermit- 
tently, with stays in Ireland and the Netherlands, until his death. His theologi- 
cal works were well received, going through several editions and translations. 
His Art de se connoitre soi-méme (1693) was as successful as any of them. The 
Quietist conception of sacrifice and pure love is precluded right from its 


11 Ibid., p.79. 

12 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

13 Jurieu, Pratique 11, pp. 78-80. 
14 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 
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opening sentence: “Morality is the art of regulating one’s heart by virtue and 
becoming happy by living well” Merely his being a successful Protestant au- 
thor made Abbadie a potential target for Lamy. But in addition, a Calvinist 
theory of grace was of a piece with the non-sacrificial ethic along the lines of 
the later Weber-Tawney thesis on the rise of capitalism in the period. Found in 
Abbadie is the basis for the view that an increase in one’s wealth is a legitimat- 
ing sign after the fact of one’s predestined salvation; to ignore sacrifice and 
advance self-interest thus becomes a moral imperative. 

Here is Abbadie’s version of the distinction between amour propre, and 
amour de soi: 


Corruption draws all its strength from amour propre; on the other side, 
God draws from amour de soi all the motives that He makes use of in 
leading us to the cultivation of our sanctification. For of what use would 
His promises and threats be if God had no intention to attach us to love 
of ourselves. This difficulty vanishes as soon as we suppose love of our- 
selves.... The usage of our language is felicitous in this, for it distinguishes 
between amour propre and amour de soi. The latter is the love in question 
insofar as it is legitimate and natural, the former insofar as it is vicious 
and corrupt.!6 


Lamy criticized this account as in fact “transforming” proper love of God 
into a particularly vicious amour propre. Of this critique, much more below. 
Meanwhile, for a handle on this slippery terminology, we might ask what kind 
of a difference is it according to which the kinds of love are supposed to dif- 
fer? The first impression conveyed by all these authors is that the difference 
between the kinds of love is an intrinsic, irreducible difference, internal to 
moral agents. Probably in order to assign blame and praise, punishment and 
reward, they think that there must be something about their acts of will on the 
basis of which those who perform them can be discriminated. An act of loving 
God, which is good, differs essentially from an act of loving one’s self in the 
way, roughly, that seeing, the color red let’s say, differs from hearing, middle 
c let's say.” The different acts of love are performed by different faculties, just 


15 Abbadie, pt.1; p.1. 

16 Cited by Malebranche, ocM xiv, 40. Malebranche cites the (rare) edition of 1692; here, 
references are to the edition of 1693, apparently identical but for the pagination. 

17 Just because it is rough, the analogy seems appropriate. For many involved in this de- 
bate, including Malebranche, Arnauld, and others influenced by Descartes, the perceived 
red, and the perceived c, is like a perceived pain; it just is the perception of it. The red, 
the c, and the pain are not objects of a neutral perception. So the intrinsic, irreducible 
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as color and sound are perceived by different organs. One way to mark the 
volitional difference would be by appeal to grace or its absence. Those with- 
out grace have a corrupt will, incapable of the right kind of volition. Those 
with it are capable of the right kind of volition, perhaps only the right kind. 
Certainly, such a picture would include Abbadie, Jurieu, and the Protestants 
generally, but also the Jansenists and others in the Augustinian tradition, in- 
cluding Malebranche.'® 

On the other hand, the difference that makes the difference is initially drawn 
externally, in what people do, which suggests that the distinction among voli- 
tions is really being drawn on the basis of their object—what is willed. This 
is to suggest that, whatever other distinctions might be drawn, there may be 
only one kind of love, which for Malebranche would be the impulse of seeking 
happiness. Grace would still be relevant, as will be seen, but only in making 
our happiness consist in what would yield happiness in the long run. That is, 
roughly, it makes doing good irresistibly enjoyable. 

That there is but one relevant faculty, and one kind of love as its exercise, 
seems to be the view of Ameline. The Oratorian Claude Ameline, known to 
Malebranche since their early days together as religious novices, was, like him, 
an opponent of Quietism. “Some people knowledgeable about the holiest 
maxims of religion use almost exclusively the idea and term amour propre to 
explain all the vices of the human heatt.....To avoid any dispute over words, we 
declare that by the expression amour propre is here meant only amour de soi. 
This is an advisory that we thought necessary.” But then, having collapsed the 
terminological distinction, Ameline immediately draws a distinction, applica- 
ble to the love denoted by both, between love that leads to eternal possession 
of God and love that leads only to temporal satisfactions of concupiscence. 
That is, he distinguishes between what Camus had called amour de soi and 
amour propre, without that terminology, on the basis of the object of the 
volition. Such a reading might also be given of Abbadie’s important statement, 
just quoted from the first page of his work: “our language distinguishes be- 
tween amour propre and amour de soi. The latter is the love in question insofar 


difference ordinarily thought to lie between the red, the c, and the pain, holds between 
the mental states, which is the point of the analogy. 

18 There was thus some basis for the incriminating association of the Cartesians, 
Malebranche and Descartes himself, with the Jansenists and Calvinists. Consider André’s 
need to defend Malebranche against the charge of being a Calvinist. To H. Guymond, 
15 July 1708; OCM XIX, 786-88. 

19  Ch.18 of his book makes clear that Fénelon, the author of the Explication des maximes des 
saints, is the target. The greater part of the book is an attempt to establish by various kinds 
of argument that love of beatitude is perfect love, indeed the only perfect love. 
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as it is legitimate and natural, the former insofar as it is vicious and corrupt.’ 
That is, the referent of the two pronouns is the same. As will be seen it also 
gives a reading of what Malebranche says about love, which is one of the sev- 
eral reasons why he took up Abbadie’s defense against Lamy. 

Abbadie was interested in self-knowledge, which provides the title of his 
work, because he is looking for the grounds of morality. As far as the source 
of corruption is concerned, he finds it in amour propre; “vices flatter it, vir- 
tues combat it; humility abases it ... magnanimity, zeal and piety sacrifice it.” 
Indeed, amour propre enters into the definition of vice and also, apparently, 
of virtue. Vice is the preference of oneself over others, virtue the preference 
of others. But the appearance is deceptive; for “it is certain that virtue is only 
a matter of loving oneself in a way that is much more noble and better consid- 
ered than any other”? Later, in a text cited by Malebranche, Abbadie explains 
that s'aimer soi-même and vouloir être heureux mean the same thing, such that 
it is not a proper moral criticism to point out that someone loves himself, or 
loves himself too much, but only that he does so badly.21 

When his attention is drawn to it by Lamy, Malebranche accepts something 
like Abbadie’s distinction, though he certainly does not take over his termi- 
nology. Instead, he distinguishes two kinds of amour de soi: a self-satisfied 
love (amour de complaisance) and a benevolent love (amour de bienveillance). 
Because we are not the cause of whatever perfection or happiness we have, we 
should not love ourselves (which is to say, we should not be satisfied with our- 
selves) with the first kind of love, but only God, who is the cause of such perfec- 
tion or happiness. The second kind of love directed at ourselves is natural. It 
is “the invincible desire that God unceasingly produces in us for the happiness 
that He wants us to seek in Him.’2? Once again, the terminology is rather awk- 
ward: God, willing good for us, has us necessarily willing in Him what is good 
for us. Malebranche takes this to be what Abbadie calls amour de soi-méme. As 
will be seen below, it is also what he himself calls, simply, the will.23 


20 Abbadie, pt. 2 ch. 5, p. 42. 

21 OCM XIV, 41; Abbadie, pt. 2, ch. 9, pp. 86-87. Malebranche breaks off his citation, but 
Abbadie goes on to explain that philosophers’ differences over the nature of happiness 
are less than they seem if it is understood in the Epicurean sense of a “pure, noble, deli- 
cate and durable pleasure.” 

22 OCM XIV, 41. 

23 Malebranche incidentally cites and endorses an argument from Abbadie (one that is also 
found elsewhere): this love in fact should be unlimited, for if it were limited, then our ca- 
pacity for loving would be limited and we would be incapable of being possessed of God, 
but only of finite objects. Ibid., p. 42. Abbadie, pt. 2, p. 44. A suppressed premise seems to 
be that loving is a binary notion in the strong sense that to love is to love with full capacity, 
or not at all. 
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2 Malebranche on the Will 


Earlier, in the Search After Truth, amour propre is generally castin negative terms. 
Notably, it is linked with pride, for example, as a source of error. Malebranche 
points to those commentators whose self-love imperceptibly leads them to 
esteem the author they comment upon, and thereby praise themselves by 
praising him.2* And he notes that their amour propre destroys the charity that 
should bind men together. As a partial remedy, God binds them by giving them 
the disposition to imitate others who have strong imaginations (a binding that 
unfortunately is also a vehicle for communicating error).2° But these examples 
are noted insofar as they bear on the central thrust of the Search, viz. avoiding 
error. Elsewhere, a more positive account is found. In the Treatise on morality, 
though amour propre is acknowledged as the “irreconcilable enemy of virtue,’ 
it is also judged to be capable of “enlightenment” upon the realization that God 
is the one source of happiness, and thus can be “accommodated” to union with 
God as well as to “most virtues.”26 

The enlightenment occurs in two, generally connected ways, ideas and 
grace. “The general idea of good produces an indeterminate love that is but 
a result [suite] of amour propre or the natural desire to be happy.”2” But even 
love enlightened by the general idea of good is not sufficient for salvation, for 
the desire to be happy is insufficient. The worst sinner still desires to be happy. 
Only by grace is corrupted amour propre sufficiently overcome for salvation.?8 
“Sustained by faith and hope, and moved by charity, an enlightened amour 
propre can sacrifice current pleasures for future pleasures in order to avoid the 
eternal vengeance of the just judge.”2° 

The picture that emerges is that amour propre is morally at least neutral, 
and even essentially good insofar as it leads us toward loving what we should 


24 OCM I, 295-96; SAT 147. 

25 OCM I, 321; SAT 161. 

26 Traité de morale 1, vi, 6; OCM XI, 73. 

27 OCM II, 217; SAT 391. Result is too strong a term here, suggesting, as it does, that amour pro- 
pre or the natural desire to be happy somehow causes the indeterminate love. Consequent 
or sequel are better, but still suggest a temporal and thus real distinction between amour 
propre and the indeterminate love. As per a causal connection, the relation between them 
is one of dependence, but not one that requires temporal priority. In fact, the relation 
might be closer than that; it might be one of identity. With respect to amour propre, inde- 
terminate love is just more of the same, viz. a compelling desire for good in general. (In 
the first four editions, Malebranche says that the love is an extension (extension) of amour 
propre. Ibid., note b. 

28 Traité de morale 1, v; 69. Also, ibid., 1, vii, 2; 82. 

29 Ibid, 11, xiv, 8; 269-70. 
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be loving, and would love but for its misdirection due to the corruption of sin. 
This must be what Malebranche means when he says that we have a natural 
love that excites us to love Order, unless prevented by lack of attention, or pas- 
sion, i.e. unless amour propre corrupts it.3° That is, in the postlapsarian state 
sin has made our attention and passions uncontrollable, such that the same 
natural love that should lead us to focus on, and love Order takes us to other, 
lesser and therefore illegitimate goods. 

The good in general, toward which amour propre at least leads us, is not a 
single, undifferentiated thing, nor is it imprecise and indefinite. Rather, it is a 
highly structured articulation of value that grounds such quotidian judgments 
as, to use Malebranche’s frequent example, a man should be preferred to his 
dog. A love of Order is one rationally regulated by it, as opposed to an unregu- 
lated, instinctive love according to concupiscence. The latter kind of love, he 
says explicitly, should be sacrificed to the former kind.*! 

By itself, “amour propre, the desire to be happy, is neither a virtue nor a vice; 
but it is the natural motive of virtue, which in sinners becomes the motive of 
vice? It is in this sense, it seems, that he says with regret that amour propre is 
always present “to some degree;” since even if the corrupting effects of sin vary, 
we are never free from them.* It is only with the Beatific Vision that our atten- 
tion would be fully grasped and passion overcome. On the other hand, “strictly 
speaking, amour propre is not a quality that can be augmented or diminished.” 
In the strict, general sense, amour propre is the property of being led toward 
indeterminate good, or as Malebranche also puts it, of desiring to be happy. 
This property is what he summarily calls the will. 

In the text written explicitly to distance himself from the Quietist view on 
love, Malebranche is clear on an identification of amour propre with the will. 
The Traité de l'amour de Dieu argues that in any given instance one can love 
only what gives pleasure, which is to say, what makes one happy. Whether in 
the longer run that love leads to unhappiness, even infinite unhappiness, does 
not affect the pleasure in this instance or the necessity of its love for what gives 
it. The conclusion that Malebranche draws both identifies will with amour pro- 
pre and separates him from the Quietists. 


The desire for formal beatitude, or for pleasure in general, is the basis or 
essence of the will, insofar as it is capable of loving the good. It is that 


30 Elucidation 10, OCM III, 139; SAT 619. On the notion of Order, more below. 
31 Traité de morale 1, viii, 14; OCM XI, 102. 

32 Traité de morale 11, xiv, 4; 270. 

33 Ibid., Liv, 7554. 
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amour propre which those who study the human heart agree cannot 
be destroyed, and which is the principle or motive of all our impulses 
[mouvemens |.34 


Moreover, he attributes this view to Augustine, and constructs the following 
further argument on it. 


If [as Augustine also says] the love of beatitude is an impression from the 
Creator, ... if, in a word, this love is only the natural impulse that is called 
the will, we clearly cannot love God except by the love of beatitude, be- 
cause we can love only by the will. Thus all love of God is interested in 
this sense, that the motive of this love is that God affects us [nous touche | 
as our good and we are convinced that only He can fill our hearts that 
were made only for Him.55 


The argument is pretty simple: the will is desire for happiness (as indicated 
by pleasure); the exercise of this desire is love; so, one loves God, or any other 
object, only if that object is perceived to make one happy. So simple is the argu- 
ment that it raises the suspicion that it rests on no more than Malebranche’s 
definitions of the key terms: will, happiness, and love. 

The basis for the identification of will with what Malebranche later calls 
amour propre is clear at the outset of the Search. In the opening pages of the 
Search After Truth, Malebranche offers the following: “I propose to designate 
by the word WILL, or capacity the soul has of loving different goods, the im- 
pression or natural impulse that carries us toward general and indeterminate 
good.” This text is very important for the additional reasons that he immedi- 
ately distinguishes the will from freedom, which he defines as follows: “... and 
by FREEDOM, I mean nothing else but the power that the mind has of turning 


34 OCM XIV, p. 10. Stiker-Métral identifies these studiers of the human heart as “the moral- 
ists such as La Rochefoucauld and Nicole, pointing out, however, that Malebranche here 
gives amour propre a new, positive sense, lacking in such authors, for whom it is a result 
of human corruption. Stiker-Métral, p. 316. A more plausible identification would be the 
two authors who had just published works entitled knowledge of the self, Abbadie and 
Lamy, each of whom at the outset of his treatment of morality refers to a science of the 
heart, and whose views are under discussion in Malebranche’s Traité. Abbadie, L'art de se 
connoitre soy-meme, pt. 1, p. 1; Lamy, De la connoissance de soi-même, vol. 3. p. 1. 

35 OCM XIV, u. Augustine, De trinitate, bk. 13, ch. 8. Over this page and the previous one, 
Malebranche uses the following expressions to describe the universal motive of our love: 
les hommes veulent être heureux et parfait.. le bonheur, la beatitude formelle ... plaisir gé- 
nérale ... amour propre. Even grace is couched in the same sort of terms: la délectation de 
la Grace par laquelle nous le [Dieu] goûtons comme notre bien... 
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this impression toward objects that please us so that our natural inclinations 
are made to settle upon some particular object.’36 In drawing this distinction, 
Malebranche apparently departs from Augustine, Descartes, Jansenius, and 
Arnauld, and follows Molina and his disciples. On the issues of importance 
here, however, the reality, as will eventually be shown below, is just the other 
way around. 

Meanwhile, Malebranche is seen here to introduce several terms, beyond 
will and amour propre, that he was to exploit throughout his work: “impression 


» « 


or natural impulse,” “natural inclination,’ or simply “inclination.” These meta- 
phorical terms, already more or less intuitive by themselves, come from the 
model he uses to show why we have a will at all. The will stands to the human 
mind as motion stands to matter, such that just as there could be matter with- 
out motion, so there could be a mind without volition.?’” But just as matter 
without motion would be undifferentiated and thus useless in fulfilling God’s 
purposes in creating, so a mind without volition would be inactive and useless. 
It would be incapable of anything but contemplation of the good, without act- 
ing toward it—more or less the Beatific Vision the Quietists seek in this life. 
When pressed by Lamy, however, Malebranche gives another reason for the 
will that goes beyond immediate divine purposes. Why do we wish to be happy, 
i.e. why do we have a will? Don’t ask me, he replies coyly; ask Him who made 
me, for this is something that does not depend on me.?8 More helpfully he says 
that “God wills that I invincibly will to be happy because He made me free, 
and because He could neither reward nor punish me as I could deserve neither 
merit nor punishment, if pleasure and pain, the perfection or corruption of my 
nature, were a matter of indifference to me.”39 His argument in that indiffer- 
ence in the sense of nonchalance must be eliminated if reward or punishment 
are to have any moral significance. Pain might be inflicted on someone, but 
only if the person both abhorred pain and were somehow free to avoid it would 
the pain count as punishment. 

If there is an initial difference between the terms to be drawn from the dy- 
namical model, it might be that impression and impulse, used to define the 
will, are scalar notions, without direction or with only a general one, whereas 
inclination turns out to be a vector, directed at a more particular object. This 
drift disappears in the Search’s fourth of six books, which is devoted to what 
he calls the mind’s inclinations. For the first of them is what he had called the 


36  OCM1,46; SAT 5. Original emphasis. 
37 OCM I, 383; SAT 199. 

38 Traité, OCM XIV, 15. 

39 Ibid. 
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will, namely the inclination toward the good in general, which he says is the 
cause of all the other inclinations, both of the natural inclinations, common 
to all minds (which though voluntary, are not free, and therefore are beyond 
our responsibility*°), and whatever other inclinations there might be, as well 
as the passions (volitions dependent on the body), and free love, which does 
lie within our responsibility. 

The will is not the real cause of anything, however; it brings nothing into ex- 
istence. Aside from serving as an occasion for the operation of God’s real cau- 
sation, it can be the cause of other inclinations only in the sense of something 
like an Aristotelian material cause; it is that of which the other inclinations 
are different forms. “The love of the good in general is the source [principe] of 
all our particular loves because this love is in fact only our will, for ... the will 
is nothing other than the continuous impression of the Author of nature that 
leads man’s mind toward the good in general.”4? The love of good in general 
is not God’s will in the sense that when I am said to have a volition it is actu- 
ally God’s will operating in me (which would raise certain obvious problems 
when I am said to misuse my will). Rather, the volition is what God wills. In this 
sense, volition is not just like, but in no way different from motion in matter. 
Whether the obvious problems over misuse of the will are thereby avoided is 
a question left open here. In any case, the upshot is that our volition (like the 
rest of creation) must have as its principal end the same end as God’s volition, 
viz. His glory. 

How is it that every mind has these natural inclinations? It must be that 
God creates every mind such that the representation of the objects of these 
inclinations indicates them as sources of pleasure. The perception of these ob- 
jects brings about desire for them, the satisfaction of which yields us pleasure. 
(A crucial premise, suppressed but not implausible, is that the good in general 
sought by the primary natural inclination, i.e. the will, is good for us and is 
perceived as such. If it were otherwise, God would be the Deceiver imagined 
in Descartes’s Second Meditation.) In short, God gets us to do what He wants, 
which in fact is good for us, by making us want it. 

The first natural inclination derived from the inclination to seek the good 
in general is the inclination to seek our own preservation and happiness.## 


40 OCMI, 47;SAT 5. 

41 OCM II, 14; SAT 268. 

42  OCMII,12; SAT 267, slightly modified. This is the sense, noted above, in which an indeter- 
minate love is a “result” of amour propre.. 

43 OCM II, 14; SAT 266. 

44 The only other natural inclination is friendship for other people, which would be of great 
interest to a study of pure love, but which figures in Malebranche’s account only as source 
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He calls this inclination amour propre, so he must mean thereby not simply 
the will, but the will directed toward the self. Why does God create us with 
this inclination? As Malebranche sees it, because God wants us to seek Him, 
who is our ultimate satisfaction, our complete happiness,*# and we must exist 
in order to do so.*6 We have no power to make ourselves happy; only God has 
it, and thus we seek Him in this capacity. But this love is imperfect, because 
mercenary (to use Fénelon’s term). We love God only for selfish reasons, as 
the cause of our happiness. We do not love Him as He is in Himself. And how 
would that be? As “sovereign justice,” as objectively worthy of love according 
to an Order of values that transcends immediate self-interest. This is a meta- 
physically deep notion that ultimately distinguishes Malebranche’s notion of 
pure love from that of the Quietists. 

Reason can, with difficulty, understand that God can be loved for Himself; 
but without grace it is impossible for us to so love Him. That is, we cannot per- 
ceive this pure love in a way attractive enough to motivate it in us unless we 
have grace in addition to reason.*” Otherwise, we are motivated to act by the 
perception of God not as He is in Himself, but as the source of our pleasure. 
But this mercenary love is insufficient for salvation. Malebranche thus sets a 
higher standard than does Fénelon, whose concept of pure love as tested by the 
Impossible Supposition represents an ideal to which all should strive, but not 
a love that is required for salvation. Mercenary love, for Fénelon, is sufficient. 

Malebranche’s account of the will and freedom, from which he never wa- 
vers, is set out in the first few pages of the Search After Truth. The account does 
not begin with an abstract, metaphysical account of a mind possessed of a 


of cognitive error—regrettably so, because his psychological observations concerning it 
might have been of greater use than the abbreviated account. SAT, book 4, chapter 13. 


45 “God wills that all created minds have the same inclinations that He does.” OCM 11, 45; 
SAT 287, importantly modified. 
46 Ibid. 


47 In the first five editions of the Search, we are said to have a natural inclination not for 
self-preservation and happiness, but for loving ourselves. “Thus it is just to love oneself 
because we are worthy of love, and because God Himself loves us and wills that we love 
ourselves.” OCM I, 45, note e. That is, in the sixth edition, no doubt in response to Lamy, 
Malebranche shifts from our worthiness to be loved to God’s glory as the basis for the 
natural inclination. Also because of Lamy, he alters the bleak picture found in the first 
four editions of the prospect of ever achieving this pure love of God, or of anything be- 
yond amour propre, which in our present state of corruption is “the absolute master of 
the will... For we can now be said to have love only for ourselves.” OCM 11, 45-46, note f. 
So the emphasis shifts from amour propre based on our worthiness which has no alterna- 
tive, to loving God for Himself and the possibility of doing so. Malebranche thus distin- 
guishes a sense of pure love which is both possible and other than what he takes to be the 
exaggeration of the Quietist version. 
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blank perceptual slate, but of an embodied mind which has passions, inclina- 
tions, and which is already engaged in the search for truth and goodness at 
least to the extent that it has individual perceptions that must be dealt with. 
The situation is not unlike that at the outset of Descartes’s Meditations, except 
that Malebranche invokes no method of doubt, which Descartes uses to im- 
mediately block any role for the body in achieving knowledge of a mind that 
turns out to be pure and independent of the body. Instead, for Malebranche, 
the mind’s embodiment is acknowledged and remains, as a matter of faith, un- 
challenged throughout. His account of the mind as such comes later, in Book 
Three, and finds anticipations and tacit references throughout the preceding 
books. But recognizing that Malebranche plunges in medias res, into the hurly- 
burly of a mind already engaged with the world, is of use in understanding 
what Malebranche needs to say about the mind and its efforts to arrive at truth 
and goodness. 

For, in particular, he says some things about the will and freedom that seem 
inconsistent. So, in the definition of freedom just seen, for example, the notion 
is described as the power we have of turning the impression that is the will 
toward objects that please us. This follows upon the claim that the soul can 
“direct in various ways [determiner diversement] this impression."#8 Yet a few 
lines further along he also says that “[the mind’s] freedom consists in the fact 
that not being fully convinced that [some particular good] contains all the 
good it is capable of loving, it can suspend its judgment and love, and then ... 
it can think about other things and consequently love other goods.”49 So, is 
freedom the power of directing the will, or is it the power of suspending it? 

The answer to this question is that it is both powers: the way in which it di- 
rects the will is by suspending its consent to some particular good that would 
otherwise remain fixed as its object. The will is what carries us toward general 
good and thereby to particular goods generally. Thus, Malebranche’s concep- 
tion of freedom as he first defines it is incomplete. For it is only in a negative 
sense that one is free in consenting to a perceived good. Such consent is the 
will’s default position, a result of failing to suspend consent, which suspension 
is the positive sense. The ultimate degree of freedom in this sense occurs when, 
with the sensory and passionate enslavement to particular goods overcome, 
one loves, or consents to only the universal good, which is God. 


48  OCMI, 46; SAT 4. 
49  OCMI, 48; SAT 5. 
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The will itself is a kind of desire for what appears to be good,5? a desire 
which fixes the will on such goods that may be found. But, as is commonly 
experienced, we need not remain with any particular good; we can, at least 
sometimes, move on, for sometimes we do so. Malebranche accounts for this 
by appeal to the representation by the understanding of some other good, to 
which the will is by its very nature attracted. However, the will does not, even 
theoretically, first think about some other object and then direct the under- 
standing to supply the idea of it. Of what use would the idea be if the mind is 
already thinking about the idea’s object? In any case, the will by itself is blind 
and “can proceed [peut se porter] only toward things the understanding rep- 
resents to it.”! In describing the will in the absence of the intellect as blind, 
Malebranche is not leaving open the possibility of volition in the absence of 
the intellect, a volitional shot in the dark. He means that there cannot be any 
volition at all: “the will [is] led only to things that the mind has some knowl- 
edge of [viz. things having the appearance of truth or goodness].”>2 The reason 
for this is that the will loves only what seems to affect it with a pleasurable 
sensation. By refusing or suspending consent to the present object represented 
by a current idea, it calls for some other idea and with it some other object 
to desire. Nor need the mind run through all other possible ideas and their 
objects randomly presented so as to find something more pleasing. The laws 
of the mind-body union structure our thoughts such that with experience and 
the application of proper method improvement can be made in this quest. 

Malebranche finds a metaphysical basis for the quest in the long tradition 
that begins with Plato. We can come to know the apparently greater source 
of pleasure because in some sense we already know it. The situation is very 
much like that described by Descartes in the Fifth Meditation, where, mus- 
ing over his metaphysical discoveries, he says, “the truth of these matters is so 
open and so much in harmony with my nature that, on first discovering them 
it seems to me that I am not so much learning something new as remember- 
ing that I knew before; or it seems like noticing for the first time things which 
were long present within me although I had never turned by mental gaze on 
them before”? For Descartes, such knowledge is somehow innate in the mind. 
Plato used the metaphor of recollection of what had been forgotten to describe 
it. For Malebranche, the ideas of all things are already present to the mind 


50 Malebranche generally prefers to reserve the term desire for a passion. OCM II, 186; SAT, 
374. However, he does use the term just in reference to the will: e.g. OCM II, 217; SAT 39; 
also, OCM XIV, 41. 

51 OCMI, 47;SAT 5. 

52 OCM I, 54; SAT, 10. 

53 AT VI, 63-64; CSM II, 44. 
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“because we are joined to Him who contains the ideas of all things.” These are 
the exemplars in God’s mind after which He creates all things, and which as 
such are capable of representing them to us. Coming to know is considering 
“more closely what we already see as if from a distance.”54 Clarity of percep- 
tion is then naturally described as a matter of better focus, of closer attention. 
The upshot of Malebranche’s account is that the source of our directedness 
toward one object rather than another is primarily not the will but the under- 
standing, the faculty of representation. “It is the actual presence of particular 
ideas that positively determines toward particular goods the impulse we have 
toward general good, and which, when we rest, changes our natural love into 
voluntary love.’>> On the other hand, the will can be said to direct the under- 
standing insofar as it consents, that is, rests by doing nothing, or suspends con- 
sent thereby bringing about another idea toward whose object our impulse, 
the will, is directed insofar as it is perceived as good. The difference in these 
two expressions is, as Malebranche might put it, not a real difference but a dif- 
ference of reason, which can be exploited heuristically for different practical 
purposes. Strictly speaking, “as the understanding and the will are but the soul 
itself, it is properly the mind that perceives, understands, wills, and so on.”56 
There is never a time at which the mind is without the perception of some 
object that is assented to as an apparent source of pleasure, or refused either as 
an immediate source of pain, or in the case of proper enlightenment as a source 
of less than the pleasure of which the mind is capable. The implication, which 
Malebranche later explicitly draws, is that an absolute sacrifice, whereby we 
consciously bring about an apparent net loss of pleasure, is impossible. When 
we suspend consent to an apparent good, or rest with some present pain, i.e. 
fail to suspend consent to the pain, it is always in the expectation of something 
better, at least in the long run. Malebranche’s agents are economically rational. 
If Malebranche’s agents are economically rational, always acting in their 
perceived best interest, and accepting loss only for compensating gain, the 
Impossible Supposition cannot have had much appeal to him, even as no more 
than a test of love’s purity. In fact, the supposition is impossible for him in ways 
that vitiate the use to which it is put by the Quietists. In his view, the supposi- 
tion is logically, psychologically, and morally impossible. A just man who has 
pure love for God, Malebranche says, ought not and actually cannot seriously 


54 First Elucidation, SAT 548. 

55  Elucidations 11, OCM 20; SAT 548. Thus Malebranche places himself in an intellectualist 
tradition that includes, among others, the Stoics, Aquinas, and Spinoza. His version of it 
might be summarized by saying that to know the good is not just to do the good, but is the 
good. For the limits to his intellectualism, see Walsh and Lennon, sec. vir. 

56 OCMI,54; SAT 9. 
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accept his own damnation. Morally, he ought not because in doing so he would 
do himself an injustice, namely consenting to the justice of an imaginary God. 
For Malebranche the real God is just and thus cannot act or even want to act 
unjustly. For someone with putatively pure love to accept his own damnation 
would be to suppose an unjust act from a just God. Psychologically, such a per- 
son cannot accept his damnation because only pleasure is motivating. In order 
to accept his damnation, he would have to find pleasure in doing so or expect 
to find pleasure in doing so. But on Malebranche’s account, it would be im- 
possible to find any such pleasure, or to have any such expectation, because 
damnation is the total and permanent elimination of all pleasure. Logically, to 
relinquish one’s entire happiness to love of God would not be an act of love, 
nor even an act of will, which is the desire for happiness. Lacking any motive, 
it could not be deliberate, and would be without moral worth. It could not be 
free, since the exercise of freedom lies in the suspension of consent that is the 
will. It would be an accident, or something over which we had no control or 
responsibility. Though involving colossal loss to us, the sacrifice, such as it is, 
would not be ours. For a sacrifice is something freely offered and given, not 
something simply taken away. 

For all these reasons, the Impossible Supposition is for Malebranche a non- 
starter. He insinuates, in fact, that those who take themselves to be willing to 
accept their own damnation really do so in an effort to ensure their salvation. 
They believe that failing to make the Impossible Supposition would offend a 
vengeful God. Thus, the self-love (amour propre) that they try to destroy is in 
fact what they seek.57 


3 Malebranche and Lamy 


Malebranche and Lamy differed fundamentally on the role of pleasure in voli- 
tion, particularly in the volition whereby we love God most purely, with a dis- 
interested love. Lamy thought that Malebranche’s view of pleasure as perforce 
the sole motivation of volition committed Malebranche to the further view 
that all love is selfish love, that is, love of self (amour de soi). Pure love of God, 
or of anything else, would thereby be eliminated. Lamy was likely led to this 


57 Malebranche, Traité de l'amour de Dieu, OCM 14, 25. Yves Montcheuil, an astute and sym- 
pathetic interpreter of Malebranche, nonetheless rejects the insinuation as being “a bit 
too subtle to have a chance of relating to a lived psychological state.” Malebranche et le 
Quiétisme, p. 300. 
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charge by Malebranche’s attempt to elaborate the connection between plea- 
sure and love in the Traité de l'amour de Dieu. 

Recall that for Malebranche amour propre just is the will, and that follow- 
ing Augustine, he thinks that all love of God must be interested in the sense 
that the motive for it is that God causes us to perceive Him as our good, that 
is, we perceive Him as the source of our pleasure. Pleasure is in this sense the 
motive of our love. To explain this role of pleasure in volition he states that 
the love of beatitude, which is to say, the ultimate satisfaction of our ultimate 
desires, those springing from the nature of what we are, is an impression that 
can only come from God. This impression, or impulse, or however the dynamic 
is called, is the will. To have a will just is to be driven by desire of what would be 
ultimately satisfying. Only an evil creator would endow us with the desire for 
what would not satisfy us. Moreover, that the possession of which would in fact 
would ultimately satisfy us is no less than God Himself, not God as the source 
of our pleasure, but God as He is in Himself. The result is that by loving God 
purely, even with no thought of the satisfaction such a love would bring us, we 
nonetheless achieve that satisfaction. This is the sense in which pure love, as 
Malebranche understands it, is interested. The love of God is not just a means, 
but the end.°8 This conclusion, however, does not mean that Malebranche be- 
lieves the love of God is selfish. For, as has been seen, he distinguishes between 
motive and end. The motive of our love of God must be our own pleasure, but 
the end or object of the volition is God Himself. Only if God were loved as a 
means to satisfaction would the love be selfish. 

The distinction between the end and motive of loving is fundamental to 
Malebranche’s reply to Lamy. Yet the distinction itself is unclear—certainly, 
Lamy found it so—and is, even on its own terms, problematic. The end of lov- 
ing, or of any other deliberate action, is elicited by the question, what do you 
want? What is the object of your desire? The end is what would satisfy the 
desire. The motive is less straightforward. It is approached by the question, why 
do you want the object of your desire? Why do you have such a desire? What 
brings you to want it? The motive in this sense can be only for what is wanted 
for itself, and not for something else. Something desired as means to something 
else would be motivated by the desire for the ultimate object. Malebranche’s 
answer to this question is the same for all motives, namely, pleasure. But it is 
not the desire, or even the desire which together with the idea of some object 
is a volition, which gives us the relevant pleasure. The pleasure occurs when 
the desire is satisfied by the possession of the object—in the crucial case, God 
as He is in Himself. But then it appears that pleasure is the end, and God is the 


58 Malebranche, Traité de l'amour de Dieu, OCM 14, u. 
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means to it. To use the language of the Quietists, all such love is mercenary, 
tainted by selfishness.59 Malebranche seems to ignore this problem because he 
collapses the distinction on which it rests: “One cannot love without a motive, 
and every motive is but a modification of oneself, a pleasing perception of an 
object that one possesses, or hopes to possess. [... une perception agréable d’un 
objet dont on jouit ou dont on espère de jouir. |"®° 

A way to neutralize the role of the pleasure which is the satisfaction of de- 
sire might be to portray it as just how the will functions. But this way of neu- 
tralizing pleasure threatens to trivialize it as well: to will what pleases us just 
means to will what we will. Yet much of what Malebranche says about the will 
can be read in this trivial way. For example, the first time he draws the distinc- 
tion in the Traité, he says the motive is (not pleasure, but) the love of pleasure. 


The love of pleasure is the motive which makes us love God as the 
end; the motive is what makes us love what pleases us, or what produces 
the pleasant perception ... there is no pleasure in the soul when noth- 
ing pleases it. The pleasure or the pleasant perception naturally relates 
to the idea pleasantly affecting the soul, or to the thing represented by 
the idea.® 


It is disappointing to find Malebranche waffling between end and motive, be- 
tween egoism and triviality, in this text whose purpose is to set out what distin- 
guishes him from the Quietists. Can he do better? 

At one point in the Traité, Malebranche identifies what he takes to be the 
issue with Lamy. He agrees that we must love God with all our strength. “But 
the question between us is whether God has given us the strength to love what 
does not please us, to love what has neither any relation nor agreement with 
us, or whether what Abbadie says is true or not, that God draws from the invin- 
cible desire for beatitude ... all the motives that lead us to love Him ...”6* Where 
did this come from? asks Lamy, who says he agrees that we love only what 
pleases us.®? This desire is physical and necessary—just what the will is, it 
would seem—in any case, it is irrelevant to the moral question of disinterested 


59 Given Malebranche’s account of motivation, according to Lamy, “we love ourselves by a 
love that is absolute, primitive, direct, and immediate; we love God only by relative, sec- 
ondary, indirect, and mediate love.” First Lettre, p. 89. 

60 Traité, OCM XIV, 23. Pleasure can be the object of volition, even if it should not be; but 
pleasure is always the motive of volition, both when it is the object and when it is not. 

61 OCM XIV, 11. 

62 OCM XIV, 88. 

63 First Lettre, p. 62, 
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love, which is commanded, and thus is not physical and necessary, but moral 
and contingent. “The question of disinterestedness is not whether one can strip 
away the natural desire for vague and indeterminate happiness—everyone 
agrees that we cannot ... the question is whether we can dispense with making 
it our motive ... that is, deliberately acting for this pleasure, loving God for this 
vague happiness.”64 

Lamy might be read as trying to distinguish, as he thinks Malebranche does 
not, between an unobjectionable, but trivial sense of pleasure as a necessary 
component of volition, and a sense that is non-trivial but highly objection- 
able. In response to the expression of gratitude for a favor, “it’s my pleasure” 
is the reassurance that what I did was what I wanted to do, that in doing so 
I had my way, rather than its being forced upon me or its happening by acci- 
dent. (“You're welcome” and other such expressions both in English and other 
languages function in the same way.) In this sense, my pleasure just is my will. 
This is what Lamy calls acting by pleasure.® But this is not necessarily to say 
that I did what I did because it was my pleasure, that what I did was done just 
because it was my will to do so. To be sure, I might have done it in this willful, 
self-regarding fashion; this is what Lamy calls acting for pleasure.®® But it is 
also possible that I did it for you.® It is the latter case that he sees eliminated 
by Malebranche’s account. 

Earlier in the Traité, Malebranche had said what the pleasure is that com- 
prises our beatitude: “we can love only what pleases us, taking the word plea- 
sure in general to include all its different kinds: the pleasure that the perception 
of truth and the beauty of order excite in us, as well as admonitory pleasures, 
both good, such as the delectation of grace, and evil, such as the pleasures 
of the senses.’68 The definition is very wide, and invites interpretation in the 
trivial sense, especially when Malebranche expresses an inability to see how 
anything else but pleasure could be taken as the will’s determination. His rhe- 
torical challenge was that if Lamy were to provide some other determination 


64 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

65 Ibid. p. 68. He later draws attention to the Latin lubet, used to express one’s will or plea- 
sure in just this sense. Ibid., p. 172. 

66 Ibid. Lamy also speaks of pleasure in the first sense as an aid or support in doing some- 
thing, the same language used by him and many others to describe grace (a frequent term 
for it is auxillium.). The ways that grace might aid indicate the two chief competitor ac- 
counts of the will: either as causing the volition (Jansenist) or just making it somehow 
easier for the will to operate. 

67 Thus Lamy distances himself somewhat from Fénelon when he says that pure love need 
not be a “bitter, arid, miserable state,” only that whatever pleasure is felt not be the mo- 
tive. First Lettre, pp. 16-17, 119. 

68 OCM XIV, 54. 
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of the will, he would be converted to Lamy’s view on disinterested love.6? His 
confidence that no such dramatic conversion could ever occur seems based on 
what he takes to be the self-evidence of his view that only pleasure could be the 
motive of any volition. Later, however, the issue was invested with non-trivial 
significance when Malebranche, in his penultimate statement on the topic, 
went so far as to claim that asserting pure love to be independent of the desire 
to be happy (that is, of amour propre) was “the fundamental principle of the 
heresy [sic] of Quietism.’”° Now, heresies were not thought by Malebranche to 
be self-evidently and therefore trivially false. So, there must be a pleasure in 
some other sense that plays for him a role in volition to which Lamy objects. 

On the other hand, Lamy’s own stance on the vexed terminological issue of 
amour propre and amour de soi is far from satisfactory. Neither amour propre 
nor amour de soi is used by him to identify the pleasure that he regards as the 
physically necessary but morally irrelevant accompaniment of all volition. In 
fact, it might be that Lamy just dismisses any semantic distinction between 
the terms. “Call amour de soi what you will, as soon as it is turned toward God 
only for the happiness you expect from Him, and as soon as it claims not to 
be separated from pure charity, all theologians will regard it as an insolent 
amour propre, and will agree that I am right to attack it” His bristling follow- 
up comment about them, that it is the thing itself and not the expression that 
concerns him, is rather cavalier and in this regard not very helpful. For all con- 
cerned would claim that they too are concerned with the thing itself. But his 
comment does indicate that his concern really lies with Abbadie’s legitimation 
of some sort of love connected with the self as a prior condition for love of 
God, a legitimation that he came to see repeated in Malebranche as well. In his 
view, to love God we should try to forget ourselves and, to the extent that it is 
possible, even hate ourselves.’* He rejects a love of self, indeed any love that 
comes before and independently of love of God. 


4 The Quietist Critique of Malebranche 


Despite his later parting of ways from Malebranche, Lamy’s initial arguments 
against Abbadie are based very closely on Malebranche’s texts. For example, in 


69 Ibid. 

70 Réponse générale aux lettres du R.P. Lamy (1700), OCM XIV, 145. 

71 Cited Stiker-Métral, p, 321, who claims thereby that Lamy rejects all lexical distinction 
between amour de soi and amour propre. 

72 Lettres, pp. 35-36. 
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the very first text in which he implicated Malebranche, he addressed the con- 
cern that haunted all the Quietists, the possibility that in seeming to love God 
we are secretly loving ourselves. This danger has its remedies, he says; worse 
is the widespread depiction of self-love as love of God, which Lamy took to 
be found in Abbadie’s Art de se connoître soi-mème, according to which one 
cannot love God except through interest and self-love. Abbadie’s arguments 
for this “paradoxical view” are, according to Lamy, “weak and frivolous;””3 
against them are faith and reason. According to reason, as Augustine put it, 
one is not loved unless loved because of oneself.”4 To think otherwise is to 
reverse the means-end relationship: frui utendis, et uti fruendis.”> By faith, as 
we have seen, God must be loved with all one’s soul, mind, and strength, a 
love which, according to Lamy, would be divided by self-love. Both faith and 
reason, he thinks, indicate a love by choice, which would lead us to sacrifice 
everything on its behalf, even to the point of annihilation or total suffering. 
Here Lamy cites Malebranche’s Treatise on morality: “It is not enough to love 
order when it agrees with our self-love. We must sacrifice to it everything, our 
present happiness, and, if He were to ask it, our own being,””6 The Quietist ring 
to Malebranche’s claim is unmistakable.77 

Or again, Abbadie had rhetorically wondered whether “the blessed in heav- 
en can love God without feeling joy in His possession and whether one can feel 
joy without loving oneself to the extent that one has the feeling?”78 Abbadie’s 
answer was that the blessed would feel joy in their love of God, and would love 
themselves to the extent of that joy. Lamy’s answer comes from Malebranche’s 
Conversations chrétiennes, which he cites as follows: “Although the pleasure 
they enjoy binds them inseparably to God, they do not love God because of 


73 Malebranche, Traité de l'amour de Dieu, OCM XIV, 124. 

74 Nonamatur nisi quod propter se amatur. St. Augustine, Soliloquies 1, xiii, in The Soliloquies 
of St. Augustine, p. 37; slightly emended. 

75 St. Augustine, De diversis questionibus (Migne XL, col. 19), 1, xxx, referenced by André 
Robinet, editor’s note, Traité de l'amour de Dieu, OCM XIV, 124-25. For more on this crucial 
distinction and its terminology, see Jacques Le Brun, Le Pur Amour de Platon a Lacan, 
pp. 65-88. 

76 Malebranche, Traité de morale, OCM X1, u, pt. 1, ch. 3, §16; 47. Translations of this text are 
more or less based on: Treatise on Ethics, trans. Craig Walton. See also Malebranche, Traité 
de l'amour de Dieu, OCM XIV, 128. 

77 The ring to what Malebranche actually says is not quite as clear, however. “We must sac- 
rifice to Order not just our slight pleasures, or insignificant delights, but happiness, our 
reputation, our own being, in the hope of receiving from God a reward worthy of Him.” In 
the third edition of 1697, no doubt in response to Lamy, Malebranche tempered the claim 
still further, substituting ‘our present life’ for ‘our own being, although he let another oc- 
currence of the original expression stand. Traité de morale, OCM XI, pt. 1, ch. 3, sec. 16; 47. 

78 Cited, Malebranche, Traité de l'amour de Dieu, OCM XIV, 127. 
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the pleasure they derive thereby ... God is so worthy of love that those who 
see Him face to face would love Him amidst the greatest pains; and loving Him 
only because He alone can cause pleasurable feeling in us is not to love Him 
as He should be loved ... Pleasure that is the recompense of their love is not 
its end [fin]; for the Just would love themselves instead of their good. God 
deserves to be loved in Himself, and even the delight that we experience in His 
love distances us from Him if, satisfied with that delight, we do not love Him 
for Himself, for we then love ourselves instead of Him.””? 

Despite these fellow-traveling expressions of Quietist sentiment, however, 
Malebranche repudiated the use put to them by Lamy, and did so in no uncer- 
tain terms. Lamy was at first convinced that Malebranche was still a Quietist, 
and then that he must have changed his mind. However, Malebranche 
had early on already dissociated himself from Quietism. In the Treatise on 
morality (1684), he reports that “there are some people who make a thousand 
extravagant suppositions, and ... will suppose, for example, that God had the 
aim to make them eternally unhappy.’8° André Robinet, who lately edited 
this text, takes “these people” to be from Port-Royal, given the context then of 
Malebranche’s polemic with Arnauld over grace and the nature of ideas. The 
discussion makes clear, however, that even at this early date Malebranche is 
referring not to the Jansenists, but to the Quietists. God always acts according 
to the hierarchy of value he calls Order, and Order, he argues, has it that all 
meritorious acts be rewarded; yet, although no act could be more meritorious 
than choosing damnation to please God, such an act could not be rewarded 
according to the supposition of “these people.’ We should therefore love God 
according to reasonable (i.e. non-Quietist) motives. “God wills to be loved as 
He is, not as it is impossible for Him to be.’ At one point he puts the case rather 
provocatively: “The reason why demons can no longer love God is that in fact 
they now no longer have, through their own fault, any motive for loving Him. 
The fact is fixed, and they know that God will never be good to them. For as 
one can love only the good of a love by union, only what is capable of yielding 
happiness, they no longer have any motive to love God with this kind of love.’®! 
Here is a clear statement of love, interpreted crudely, as essentially a quid pro 
quo. By contrast, the Quietist love is one that is unmotivated, at least by any 


79 Cited, Malebranche, Traité de l'amour de Dieu, OCM XIV, 127; Conversations chrétiennes, 
OCM IV, 180. 

80o Malebranche, Traité de morale, OCM X1, pt. 1, ch. 8, sec. 17; 104. 

81 Malebranche, Traité de morale, OCM XI, pt. 1, ch. 8, sec. 17; 105. The italicized phrase was 
added to the edition of 1697, the year that he published his Traité de l'amour de Dieu, the 
most eventful year in the Quietist controversy. 
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consideration of self-interest. The ground for Lamy’s eventual parting from 
Malebranche was already laid. 

Does Malebranche defend no version of pure love, then? He does defend 
one, and here is how he describes it. 


Those who will to be happy only insofar as it is just for them to be so, who 
work with all their strength to acquire the virtues, to regulate their con- 
duct according to divine law, knowing that God is just and that this is the 
only way to increase their happiness, their future possession | jouissance] 
of the true good, their satisfaction in it, their transformation, as it were, 
into the Divinity—in a word, those who will God as He is in Himself, and 
as He always acts in them according to what He is, will God as God wills 
Himself. They love God as God loves Himself. No will can be conceived 
as more in conformity with God’s than theirs is. It is in this, then, that 
pure love consists.82 


Malebranche has been described as advancing “an ethic of sacrifice.”®? But this 
love seems to be not a pure love that involves a sacrificial, uncompensated 
loss, but rather the rational clarification of what is in one’s ultimate interest. 
His ethic turns out to be one of quid pro quo, indeed of a far lesser quid for a 
much better quo. We can and ought to give up what is fleeting, superficial, and 
only partially satisfying of our inessential needs in favor of what is durable, 
deep, and completely satisfying of what we uniquely need because of what 
we essentially are. The loss qualifies as a sacrifice to the extent that it can be a 
genuine and permanent loss, one that is difficult to accept, at least at the time, 
but it fails, certainly from a Quietist perspective, insofar as it entails a benefit 
accruing entirely to us. Malebranche is perfectly clear about the recipient of 
the benefit. It cannot be God who is the object of benevolent love, because 
He lacks nothing. The love of Himself that He commands of us is love of com- 
placency or satisfaction (complaisance). Such love occurs when we consent, 
allowing the will to rest with what is presented to it. The only proper such ob- 
ject is God. Benevolent love (amour de bienveillance) is in the first instance of 
ourselves, individually. It occurs when we suspend consent, in search of some 
better object, for ourselves or, presumably for others (though not for God).84 


82 Traité de l'amour de Dieu, OCM XIV, 18. 

83  Stiker-Métral, p. 290. 

84 First Lettre, OCM XIV, 52. From Malebranche’s perspective, the Quietists exaggerate the in- 
junction to be as perfect as God is perfect (Matthew 5:48) such that they forget their own 
inescapable status as creatures. (Particular thanks to Scott Ragland for this observation.) 
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Insofar as we are endowed with a will, we cannot avoid desiring our happi- 
ness, which is to say, our true good. In this sense, we cannot help loving our- 
selves. Indeed, we cannot avoid desiring every individual good that presents 
itself to us, identified as such by the pleasure it occasions for us. But not all 
pleasures are equal, nor are the goods they indicate. They need to be evaluated 
and our response to them must be modified accordingly. This we are able to do 
because we have freedom, the ability to suspend consent to any present good 
in an effort, if applied properly, to find some greater good. Amour propre may 
be “a quality that cannot be augmented or diminished. One cannot cease to 
love oneself; but one can cease to love oneself badly.”85 ‘Badly’ here means stu- 
pidly, or irrationally, or at least ineffectively, i.e. in a way that is morally wrong 
and that fails to bring about profound and lasting happiness. 


One cannot arrest the impulse of amour propre, but one can regulate it 
according to divine law. One can, by the impulse of an enlightened amour 
propre, of an amour propre sustained by faith and hope, and animated 
by charity, sacrifice one’s present pleasures to future pleasures, making 
oneself unhappy for a time in order to avoid the eternal wrath of the just 
judge.®6 


Self-interest enlightened by ideas and moved by grace is still self-interest, 
however. From the Quietist perspective there is another description of 
Malebranche’s position. Moved by what he calls grace and enlightened by 
what he calls ideas, we get our way because of our tenacity and cleverness. This 
is not garden-variety selfishness, the sort that is found everywhere among the 
petty and shortsighted, who get their unintended due almost immediately, the 
brute, instinctive selfishness which at least is more easily overcome because of 
its self-defeating consequences. Instead, it is a wily, coldly calculating selfish- 
ness, operating efficiently in the absence of passion, as Malebranche himself 
puts it, that can only distract it from achieving its selfish goals. Certainly, these 
are the terms in which Lamy thought of Malebranche’s notion of sacrifice. 


We have here an adumbration of the last temptation, of pride, discussed in the last chap- 
ter below. 

85 Traité de morale 11, viii, 3; 269. Emphasis added. 

86 Ibid., pp. 69-70. Malebranche seems discomfited by the apparent mercenary character of 
his conception of love for God. “I know that there are some who condemn the fear of Hell 
as a motive of amour propre.” His response is to give it a positive characterization. Willing 
not to be unhappy is the same thing as willing to be happy; the impulse toward the good 
does not differ from the impulse away from evil; in both instances, the impulse comes 
from God. Ibid., 1, viii, 14; 101. 
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“What kind of a grand and terrible sacrifice is it that you describe in such lofty 
and pompous terms so capable of stirring our inactivity and animating our 
zeal? Some lowly, frivolous, fleeting pleasures, a sacrifice of children’s toys for 
a solid, immense, eternal happiness worthy of God.’8” Whoever loves God be- 
cause He is the only cause of our happiness is one ready to hate God, or at least 
cease loving Him, were He to cease providing happiness.88 

But there is another way to view Malebranche’s notion of pure love. It turns 
on the apparent paradox that to find happiness one cannot seek it, that to save 
oneself one must forget oneself. Pure love is not the Quietist notion of annihi- 
lation of self, but the overcoming of selfishness in the sense of egocentricity: 
viewing the world and behaving in it as if it depended on us. Malebranche 
cites two kinds of offenders: the Stoics, whose sage takes his happiness to lie in 
independence from all circumstances, and the Epicureans, whose cultivation 
of sensible pleasures is really the cultivation of their own sensations. But the 
Molinists are also tacitly implicated insofar as they construe the human will as 
a real cause. 

For Malebranche, even God is constrained by the objective order of His own 
ideas to create only in a certain way. These ideas are His own essence insofar 
as it can be participated in by creatures. The notion involves the more arcane 
aspects of Malebranche’s metaphysics, but the relevant idea here is the simple 
one that possibilities have their ground, not as Descartes thought, in the divine 
will, but in the divine intellect. God knows the ways He can create, and then 
if He chooses to create does so according to a principle of the best.89 (That He 
does so constitutes His glory, which Malebranche identifies as the end sought 
by those whose love of God is pure.) This relation among God's ideas, immu- 
table as much for God as for us, is what he capitalizes as Order, and it should 
regulate our will no less than it does God’s. Sin, unregulated love, is a form of 
willfulness, a failing or refusal to see that there is an objective order of values 
beyond our control that determines our well-being. Pure love is regulated, a 
matter of conformity with God’s will, as it is for the Quietists; but here that 
means not passive contemplation, but acting virtuously. Those whose love of 
God is pure “will to be happy only for the glory of God, they will that He be 
only as He is, and that He act in them only as He is.”9? That is, those who fail to 
act virtuously, for God’s glory, and with pure love, will to be happy regardless 


87 First letter, pp. 124-25 

88 Ibid. p.180. 

89 The metaphysical arcanum here is the notion, later partially picked up by Leibniz, that 
the perfection of a world is a function of greater existence and less complexity as mea- 
sured by the laws governing it, relative to God’s purpose in creating it. 

90 OCM XIV, 19. 
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of Order, according to their own selfish desires, doing as they please. And 
these poor souls are, paradoxically, precisely those who fail to find what they 
desire most. 

Both of the ontological components in Malebranche’s analysis of volition, 
that is, pleasure as the motive and the perception of an idea as the ground for 
its directedness toward an end or object, came under attack by the Quietists. 
As Lamy sees it, Malebranche’s view of pleasure leads to a form of hedonistic 
egoism that not only eliminates disinterested love, but also robs us of our free- 
dom. Instead, Lamy opts for a freedom of at least relative indifference, which 
he thinks can alone allow love to be disinterested. On his view, there is no mo- 
tive in Malebranche’s sense of an efficient cause of what we do, an impulse 
that is internal to the soul. Instead, the motive is a final cause, that for which 
we act, something that is external to the soul.9! He thus collapses the motive 
into what Malebranche calls the end. A similar collapse occurs with respect 
to the other component of a volition, the perception. Fénelon thinks that if 
perception plays the role it does for Malebranche, then, once again, we are 
stripped of our freedom. We would always will whatever perceived good that 
is presented to us. Once again, the remedy is freedom of indifference, which 
the will enjoys because it needs no perception different from itself in order 
to have an object.92 A volition is epistemically sufficient because it is by itself 
directed toward its object. In other words, volitions are not blind, but intrinsi- 
cally intentional. 

The first prong of this attack depends on the notion of disinterestedness. 
Recall that after the publication of Malebranche’s Traité de l'amour de Dieu, 
Lamy replied with a set of Elucidations.9? In the second Elucidation, Lamy 


91 Lamy, First Lettre, pp. 53-54. Lamy thought that Malebranche’s use of the term was an 
idiosyncratic novelty. Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

92 On this, more below. Meanwhile, it is relevant to note here that, early on, Fénelon con- 
gratulated Lamy on his (anti-) Spinoza book, which suggests that in the debate with 
Malebranche, he was Lamy’s éminence grise. See Lamy, Le Nouvel Athéisme. 

93 Lamy, De la connoissance de soi-mème, vol. 5. In the first Elucidation, he identified six 
complaints against him lodged by the Traité de l'amour de Dieu. Malebranche accuses 
Lamy of misrepresenting his views, of attributing to him views that he does not hold, of 
citing views that he had given up, of implicating him in the Quietist affair, and so on. The 
first complaint is that Malebranche is unwillingly implicated in the Quietist controversy, 
particularly over self-love and disinterestedness. Lamy replies that all he did was to quote 
from Malebranche’s work, a reply that while true does not absolve him of the charge. 
Whether sincerely or not, Lamy insists that his case was against Abbadie, and that, in any 
case, Malebranche’s Traité de morale supports that case: “It is not enough to love God or 
Order when it agrees with our self-love. Everything must be sacrificed to it, our present 
happiness, and if He asks for it, our own being.” Incidentally, Lamy’s catalogue of com- 
plaints is not flattering to Malebranche. Comments that in the Traité itself are perhaps 
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directly addresses the issue of disinterestedness, defining disinterested love as 
that “love by which one loves an object for itself, without regard for self, and 
with no view to one’s interest.’ In the case of loving God, it is to love without 
any motive of pleasure, even if there is no love without pleasure. Pleasure may 
be an instrument or an aid, something in the will, like physical motion in a 
body, even imperceptibly, as an instrument, or that by which the will acts; but 
pleasure is not the motive, which is “something outside the will that attracts it 
and that it desires” as a final cause, thereby moving the will only “morally,” of 
which we are always conscious as that for which we act.% 

Now, both sides agree that God’s love for us is disinterested, which is to say 
that it is unmotivated (in the above sense) and absolutely gratuitous. God is ut- 
terly unconstrained in saving whom He does; anything else would be the her- 
esy of Pelagianism, that humans can achieve salvation on their own. Indeed, 
God is utterly unconstrained even in creating whom He does, or even in creat- 
ing at all; anything else would be Spinozism. Both sides also agree that human 
love, at least in its purest form, should be disinterested. But they understand 
the notion of disinterestedness in different senses. 

The orthodox view, as it might be called, takes the notion of disinterested- 
ness to be equivocal. The very nature of God's disinterested love as unmoti- 
vated and gratuitous makes the same love impossible in us finite and valueless 
creatures. Our love, as far as love of God is concerned, can only be a love mo- 
tivated and determined by God's love as revealing Him to be infinitely worthy 
of love. Loving God solely because He is worthy of love is disinterested love in 
another sense, even though such love is infinitely in our interest. Here is how 
Bossuet put it, perhaps showing the influence of Malebranche: “it belongs to 
God alone to love without need or necessity [sans besoin]; our essential needi- 
ness [besoin] attaches us to God and subjects us to Him as to someone who 
makes us happy by giving himself [to us] and outside of whom we can find 


easily passed over are such that when highlighted by Lamy they express some very strange 
views about responsibility for what one says. 

94 Lamy, Connoissance, vol. 4, 20. 

95 Lamy, Connoissance, vol. 4, 50-53. Lamy also replied to a number of objections against 
his view. Among more or less trivial or obvious objections emerges a serious one often 
leveled against Quietism: that disinterested love as he understands it “might lead to an 
unfortunate indolence, or indifference toward salvation and eternal reward, and perhaps 
even to libertinage.” Lamy, Connoissance, vol. 4, 92. His answer is that for him salvation 
just is the love of God, as is the eternal reward, which is a continuation of the same love, 
and that it is more likely that viewing pleasure as our only motive will lead to libertinage. 
See also François Lamy, Lettres du R.P. Lamy, religieux bénédictin, pour répondre à la cri- 
tique du R.P. Mallebranche [sic], prestre de l’Oratoire, sur les trois derniers éclaircissements 
de la connoissance de soi-même, touchant l'amour désinteressé., (1699), first Lettre, 48-55. 
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nothing but grief and misery.’ By the very fact that God loves us we cannot 
help but have our will directed to Him, which is a view that Malebranche does 
hold. In any case, and whatever the influence, Malebranche in fact had a rather 
stronger view than Bossuet’s. Here is what he says in the Traité: “the more the 
perception is lively and pleasant, the stronger our natural love, and the more 
the soul is fulfilled [remplie] by the object pleasing it, and is occupied by it, the 
more it forgets itself when following every impression that pleasure makes in 
it.”°” For Bossuet, the pleasure or happiness one gets as a result of one’s love 
of God determines that love by making God worthy of that love. Though he 
does not use the term here, the motive of our love seems to be the worthiness 
of God to be loved, based on His love of us, the result of which is that we are 
made happy. For Malebranche, of course, the motivation is simply the pleasure 
we get in loving God. 

The Quietists, however, take the notion of disinterest to be univocal. Mme 
Guyon once wrote to Fénelon: “I beg of you to embrace a disinterested love in 
order to reciprocate God’s gratuitous love.’98 God's love of man and man’s love 
of God is, or should be, disinterested in the same sense. In this, the Quietist no- 
tion comports with the commonsense view that, in loving others, one would 
expect, or seek, or at least cherish the same love in return. It is hard to imagine 
a lover as being nonchalant in this respect, as being uncaring whether the love 
is reciprocated. Certainly, God Himself is not nonchalant in this respect. On 
the other hand, it is not easy to characterize this feature, or to identify its moral 
significance or its relevance to pure love. On the face of it, it might be a sign of 
selfishness, a failing that in the period would have been attributed to a human 
psychology corrupted by sin. 

In following Mme Guyon's advice by taking the notion to be univocal, 
moreover, Fénelon is more Cartesian than Descartes himself is in the Fourth 
Meditation, where he says that “it is above all in virtue of the will that I un- 
derstand myself to bear in some way the image and likeness of God.”99 For 
Descartes, the likeness is based solely on the infinite scope of the will. There 
is nothing that we cannot affirm or deny, pursue or avoid, even if we do not 
have the same knowledge or power that God has. But elsewhere, in his Replies 
to Objections, Descartes importantly further qualifies the likeness. “As for 


96 Bossuet, Cinquiéme Ecrit sur les Maximes des saints, OCB VIII, 296; cited Terestchenko, 
Amour et désespoir, 160. 

97 Malebranche, Traité de l'amour de Dieu, OC XIV, 13. 

98 Cited Terestchenko, Amour et désespoir, p. 159. For a discussion of how Guyon’s views re- 
late to Fénelon’s critique of Malebranche’s conception of divine Order and theodicy, see 
Daniel Schmal,’The Problem of Conscience ...”. 

99 AT VII, 57; CSM II, 40. 
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freedom of the will, the way that it exists in God is quite different from the way 
it exists in us. It is self-contradictory to suppose that the will of God was not 
indifferent from eternity with respect to everything which has happened or 
will ever happen.” At his point, Descartes states his doctrine of the dependence 
of all truth, both moral and non-moral, on the divine will. He then returns to 
the relation between divine and human wills. “But as for man, since he finds 
that the nature of all goodness and truth is already determined by God, and his 
will cannot tend toward anything else, it is evident that the will embrace what 
is good and true all the more willingly, and hence more freely, in proportion as 
he sees it more clearly.”!0° 

Fénelon's analogy of human and divine wills is much closer than Descartes'’s. 
Divine and human wills are exactly alike in always being utterly unmotivated, 
which is to say that the only freedom is one of indifference, a freedom which 
for Descartes, in humans, is the lowest grade of freedom. In the Démonstration, 
to repeat again, Fénelon is explicit in this univocal sense of will as applied to 
God and us. “As Scripture represents God, who after creation says, ‘let there be 
light, and there was light, so the inner word alone of my soul, without effort 
and without preparation, does what it says. I speak that word so inward, sim- 
ple and momentous, let my body be moved and it moves.”!©! Not incidentally, 
Fénelon hereby attributes to postlapsarian humans a power that according to 
Malebranche only Adam among men enjoyed. 

This Quietist conception of the will points to the second prong of the attack 
on Malebranche, directed against his requirement that no volition be with- 
out a perception. For Malebranche, if one had a volition without a perception, 
it would be, as he says, blind—one wouldn’t know what one was willing. For 
Fénelon, the perception is not only unnecessary, but destructive of freedom— 
we would automatically will whatever we perceived to be good. As he puts it, 
Malebranche makes the will mechanical.!°? And Fénelon is explicit that this 
result applies even to God’s will as Malebranche conceives it, which acts ac- 
cording to the order of reasons, i.e. according to His ideas. In the early text pub- 
lished posthumously as the Réfutation du système de Malebranche,!°? Fénelon 
tries to show that for Malebranche there is only one possible world, the most 


100 AT VII, 431-32; CSM II, 291-92. 

101 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 46 FOC 1, 23. 

102 Gouhier nicely summarizes Fénelon’s critique of Malebranche on this topic, in a couple 
of pages, the upshot of which is that Malebranche is a mechanist. Fénelon: Philosophe, 
pP. 51-52 

103 For a summary, see Fénelon, OC 1, 21-25. 
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perfect one, and that since its existence is more perfect than its non-existence, 
that the world exists follows by a kind of metaphysical necessity.104 

Fénelon conceives of volition in two other senses that according to 
Malebranche would be blind; both are related to the will as a power of creation. 
Fénelon begins with a premise deployed by both Malebranche and Guelincx in 
one of their arguments for occasionalism. The simplest peasant, he says, is able 
to move his arm just by willing to do so despite his ignorance of the muscles, 
nerves, and tendons required to do so, and much more so of the changes in 
them. But instead of drawing the occasionalist conclusion, that God is the real 
cause of the motion, Fénelon concludes that the will is indeed blind, and in a 
way that mimics God’s act of creation. We have no knowledge of the means of 
what we do simply because of our ignorance; God has no knowledge of means 
because there are none. But perhaps even this difference evaporates when we 
ask about just what we do. What we do might be just the willing. Again as 
for Descartes so for Fénelon, free volition is something of a mystery because 
though free it is a limited and derived power, dependent upon God, such that 
it is only “a shade of His.”!°5 But that aside, “I am free in my will as God is in 
His. It is principally in this that I am the image and resemblance of Him.... It is 
the trait of divinity. It is a kind of divine power that I have over myself”106 And 
what sort of divine power is that? “I have an unshakeable inner certainty that 
I can will or not, that there is in me a choice, not only between willing and not 
willing, but among volitions over the variety of objects presented to me.” 

The power to choose is not a function of the attractiveness of what I choose, 
as it is for Descartes when we choose with the highest level of freedom, of 
spontaneity. On the contrary, willing is in a second sense blind. “Objects might 
entice me to will them with all their pleasures; reasons for willing might be 
presented to me with their full allure; [God] might draw me with His most 
persuasive inspirations. But in the end, [despite all this, ] I still remain master 
of my power of willing or not willing.”!°” Recall the slogan version of the view: 
“I know of no reason for choosing other than my willing itself”108 As seen in 


104 See Gouhier, Fénelon philosophe, 44. In addition, in all but eliminating particular divine 
volitions, Malebranche is charged with ruining any notion of Providence in favor of gen- 
eral laws, “which are in no way concerned with particular cases, and never apportioned 
to individual needs, but which on the contrary should sacrifice individual needs to the 
general good.” Editorial summary, Fénelon, FOC I, 24. 

105 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 69; FOC 1, 34. Cf. Descartes, Principles 1, 40-41; AT xxx; 
CSM I, 206. 

106 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 69; FOC I, 34. 

107 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 68; FOC I, 34. 

108 Fénelon, Démonstration, sec. 67; FOC 1, 33. 
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Chapter Three above, just as God acts without constraint or necessity in cre- 
ating when He says, “let there be light,” so we act in our volitions. God does 
not know before the fact what He is going to do; but this does not mean that 
He acts blindly, simply because there is no such moment before He acts. As for 
Descartes, so for Fénelon, God’s power and knowledge are one and the same. 
Humans, however, are blind because until they act, they do not really know 
how they will act. 

So if it is not by way of a perception that a volition is about its object, how, ac- 
cording to Fénelon, does it have its directedness? Directedness comes from the 
will itself. The will is not blind in the sense that it does not know what it wills, 
but rather that its knowing what it wills does not come from an act separate 
from willing itself. A volition for Fénelon is a bare, face-to-face confrontation 
with the object. The grasp of the will, like the searchlight of the understand- 
ing, needs no intrinsic focusing. Both reach x rather than y, but the grasp just 
is the willing. As Fénelon puts it, there is no difference between volitions, that 
is, no difference beyond their numerical difference as volitions, except in their 
objects. There is nothing intrinsic to the volition itself that makes it a volition 
of one thing rather than of another. If there were anything more in the voli- 
tion, it would cease to be free. Fénelon is a volitional externalist; volitions are 
individuated solely by their objects.!°9 

Fénelon in effect rejects the relevance of Malebranche’s distinction be- 
tween motive and object, since he thinks that if we act according to motive, or 
even have something in mind apart from the volition, our love is not pure. The 
argument, or intuition, is that if I must have something in mind when I will, 
then there is something beyond the volition itself that I want, whereas to be 
perfect I should extinguish all desire except for that of God. The mystical drift 
is confirmed when the denial is extended to the self that desires. 

But how does he avoid the blind agency that Malebranche thinks would thus 
ensue, whereby one does not know what one is willing? One answer might 
come from Descartes, in a very important text from Meditations 111. In addition 
to thoughts, which are like images of things, there are others that “have addi- 
tional forms;!° thus when I will, ... there is always a particular thing which I 
take as the object of my thought, but my thought includes something more than 


109 With this minimalist ontology of the will, Fénelon is not far from Descartes, who writes 
to Mersenne, “we have ideas not only of all that is in our intellect, but of all that is in the 
will. For we cannot will anything without knowing that we will it, nor could we know this 
except by means of an idea; but I do not claim that the idea is different from the act itself” 
Descartes to Mersene, 28 January, 1641; AT III, 293; CSMK, 172. 

110 Quasdam praeterea habent 
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the likeness of that thing.”™! This statement might anticipate Malebranche’s 
view that a volition results from something, a form of desire, being added to 
a mere thought. But it might also mean, as Fénelon would take it, that voli- 
tion is another form of thought, intrinsically about an object, but not just 
about it, as a mere thought would be. Without motive or separate perception, 
we just choose. 

This rather existentialist reading of the Quietist view seems supported by 
Malebranche, who rejected the view in part because of existentialist con- 
cerns. For Malebranche, if the will were indifferent in the last sense above, 
volition would be fortuitous, capricious, unpredictable even to the agent, like 
drawing a ball from an urn—not drawing a ball and then willing it; rather, the 
willing would be the drawing, a perfectly blind event the outcome of which 
would be beyond the precautions of the agent. And this he finds terrifying. 
“I would fear ceasing to love God altogether if I ceased to delight [me plaire] 
in Him, or if I ceased to find in him all that might involve me in loving him”? 
It’s not just that the Quietist love is impossible, but that if it were possible it 
would be awful. Terror at its exercise should be the lot of an agent possessed 
of such a love. 


111 Aliquid etiam amplius quam istius rei similitudinem cogitatione complector. Descartes, 
AT VII, 37; CSM I, 26. 
112 Malebranche, first Lettre to Lamy, OCM XIV, 54. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Bossuet’s Jansenism 


If a central thesis of this book is sound, that the pure love debate was between 
Molinist and Jansenist conceptions of the will, then the major figure in the 
politico-theological effort to have Quietism condemned should have been a 
Jansenist. Was Bossuet a Jansenist? The answer would be easy if the period 
had abided the advice of Pope Innocent x11, that “the vague and odious term 
of Jansenist”’ should be applied only to those convicted of having maintained 
one of the Five Propositions.”! These five propositions had been condemned by 
Innocent x in 1653, and became the fulcrum of the debate over Jansensism, to 
the point that they were often referred to as the Famous Five. (See Appendix 1, 
below) So, who held them? Maybe Calvinists would have done so, but no 
one from the relevant set of Catholics in the period, not even the nuns at 
Port-Royal who refused to sign the Formulary, publicly subscribed to any of 
the Famous Five after their condemnation. Instead, the question involves a 
dubious inference of some sort; e.g. anyone who refuses to sign the Formulary 
must be a Jansenist. The question, then, is whether Bossuet, or anyone else, 
was a Jansenizer, as Pierre Bayle was accused of being a Judaizer. One is taken, 
derogatorily, to hold views and sympathies that are taken to support the inter- 
ests of some despised group of which one is strictly speaking not a member. 

Even that question is both multiply ambiguous and naive. On the techni- 
cal question of grace that might offer some indication of an answer, Bossuet’s 
views are no less difficult to define than Jansenius’s. On the other hand, a simi- 
lar comment can be made even about Arnauld, the purity of whose Jansenist 
views on human freedom, for example, was criticized by Gabriel Gerberon (who 
was also critical of the perceived concessions of Quesnel to Jesuit laxism).2 
Indeed, even the views of Jansenius were in effect criticized by the Calvinists, 
who took this author of the Augustinus to be insufficiently Augustinian—or, 
to paraphrase the Cartesians who corrected Descartes’s work, they would take 
themselves to be more Jansenist than Jansenius himself. 

The solution in the case of Bossuet, as in that of Jansenius, is to begin, at 
least, with a focus on the reception of his views in the period. No other focus is 
feasible in a work of history. One immediate discovery is that the same vitriol 


1 Letters of 6 February 1694, 24 November 1696. Guettée, Jansénisme, p. 20. 
2 Cognet, Jansénisme, p. 91. Pasquier Quesnel (1634-1719) had perhaps the greatest claim to 
being the purest defender of Jansenism. Some sense of the claim might be gathered below. 
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that attended the interpretation of Jansenius’s views attends that of Bossuet'’s, 
and for the same reason, viz. that interpretation is quickly tinged by prior value 
judgments. The question whether Bossuet was a Jansenist also leads to the 
question whether what was called Thomism in the period was also Jansenism. 
Clearly, no definitive answer to these questions will be forthcoming here, 
but some understanding should emerge of why people aligned as they did 
against and for Quietism. In the case of Bossuet, the alignments were at least 
mixed, however. 

The debate over Bossuet’s relation to Jansenism began, of course, in the sev- 
enteenth century. It continued at least till the turn of the twentieth century. In 
1897, A.M.P. Ingold set off a minor flurry of work on the question.? The hagio- 
graphic intent of his own contribution was clear from the outset: “these notes 
have as a goal to defend [venger] the memory of Bossuet’— primarily against 
the charge of Jansenism.* In fact, he published not just “notes,” but a lengthy, 
developed argument aimed at rehabilitating what he saw as a tarnished 
reputation on this topic. One part of his argument was based on Bossuet’s 
well-known aversion to novelty in theology (recall the summary dismissal of 
Malebranche’s theory of grace: nova, mira, falsa®) which would have turned him 
away from such a parvenu movement as Jansenism.® But the question whether 
Jansenism was novel lay at the basis of the debate. Recall the name of the ful- 
crum text: Augustinus. The so-called Jansenists took themselves to be the true 
Augustinians, stating nothing new, but only what Augustine had said. In addi- 
tion, they advocated positive theology, emphasizing attention to the revealed 
texts, as opposed to the speculative theology favored by the scholastic Jesuits.” 
So, while the premise of Bossuet’s theological conservatism is unimpeachable, 
Ingold’s conclusion from it does not follow—on the contrary. Moreover, Ingold 
shows a tendency to exaggerate that undermines his case. Citing the Mémoires 
of his secretary, Francois Ledieu, Ingold thinks that Bossuet “read and re-read 
Jansenius and found there the famous five propositions in the sense in which 
they were condemned.” Neither Le Dieu nor Ingold cites the offending propo- 
sitions from the Augustinus, nor do they give the sense of them there. Instead, 


3 The name of Augustin Marie Pierre Ingold (1853-1923) will be known to dévotés of 
Malebranche. 

4 Ingold, Bossuet et le Jansénisme: Notes historiques, p. 1. 

5 Though cited often, there is no textual basis for this reaction. Its citation might be attributed 

to what in fact was Bossuet’s position: a new and surprising view in theology is ipso facto 

false, since Revelation is fixed. 

Ingold, ch. 1. 

For more, see Gouhier, “La crise de la théologie au temps de Descartes.” 

8 Le Dieu, Mémoires, p. 75; cited Ingold, p. 18. 
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Ingold appeals to second-hand reports of Bossuet saying that the Famous Five 
“were not only in the Augustinus, but comprised the whole of it.” 

Alfred Rébelliau was not convinced. He allows that Bossuet was not a 
Jansenist in the overt sense of approving the Famous Five, or even of claiming 
that they are not to be found in the Augustinus. But there is an “inner Jansenism,” 
evidenced by Bossuet’s approval of others of their views not condemned by the 
Church, their method of doing theology, and the mentality they generated.!° 
Had Ingold not limited himself to Bossuet’s public pronouncements, he would 
have found the dogmatic and exegetical works to be far more Jansenist than 
Molinist. Rébelliau’s summary view is that Bossuet was “more Jansenist than 
he realized.” Charles Urbain soon afterward produced a long textual, biblio- 
graphical, and historical argument, based partly on previously unpublished 
material from the period, that corroborated Rébelliau’s position, and that 
has been the French literature’s last statement on the question of Bossuet’s 
Jansenizing.! In 1936, from the other side of the Channel, Nigel Abercrombie 
opined flatly: “Despite the allegations of many Jansenist historians, it may be 
doubted whether he ever showed any sympathy with their distinctive theologi- 
cal views.” As will be seen, however, he did more than favor their views—he 
defended them, even those that were to be condemned. 

Meanwhile, there is no denying that Bossuet’s alignments in the treat- 
ment of perceived Jansenists varied rather dramatically. On the one hand, for 
example, there is the role he played in the effort of Péréfixe, archbishop of 
Paris, to have the nuns of Port-Royal to sign the Formulary promulgated by 
the French Conseil d’Etat in April 1661. After the frustrating evasions of the 
fait-droit distinction, Péréfixe went to Port Royal des Champs to deal with the 
nuns there who were more adamant in their position of not signing than were 
the Messieurs—even the otherwise obdurate Barcos, for example, advised 
signing “pure and simple” Péréfixe was accompanied on this missionary 


9 Ibid., pp. 21-24. 

10  Rébelliau, p. 4. 

11 Ibid., p. u. Rébelliau, cites a letter to Noailles that would help his case a great deal. “If the 
doctrine contrary to Augusitne’s comes to be established in the episcopate, all is lost! It 
is up to you to destroy that doctrine, and following your orders I will do all in my power 
to help; I consecrate the rest of my life to that work.’ The opposition is that between the 
Jansenists and the Molinists. Alas, the letter is not to be found in the Correspondence. 

12 An epigraph might be the citation of Bossuet’s reference in a mémoire addressed to the 
King for the Assemblé du clergé of 1700: there are two parties, the Jansenists and “those of 
relaxed morality.” Urbain, pp. 29-30, n. 2. 

13 Le Brun’s masterly Spiritualité de Bossuet (1972) does not treat the topic. 

14 Abercrombie, p. 276. 

15 Cognet, Jansénisme, p. 78. 
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effort by the young Bossuet, who also wrote a pathetic (in several senses of the 
term) letter to the nuns, urging their signature.!6 

On the other hand, Bossuet was not notable among those who condemned 
the works or renounced the persons of Nicole, Arnauld, Pascal, or later, Quesnel. 
Rébelliau reports that Bossuet urged the King to moderation in the enforce- 
ment of the Formulary, advising external conformity only, and not “inner and 
absolute adherence.”!” It was not their views that turned him away from the 
Jansenists, but their sectarianism: bitter, divisive, unyielding, increasingly ag- 
gressive, and most of all, their insistence on overturning previous Church de- 
cisions. Otherwise, Bossuet tended to cooperate with the Jansenists, Arnauld 
and Nicole in particular, in the on-going debate with the Calvinists, over the 
issue of the Real Presence, for example. So close were their views, in fact, that 
later Jansensists took Bossuet’s Exposition de la doctrine de l'Eglise catholique to 
be the work of Arnauld.!8 

Such shifting alliances were typical of Bossuet, but need not be read as 
cynical opportunism (even if he was on a path toward the First Ministry of 
France), nor as indecision or infirmity of conviction on his part. Bossuet was, 
by temperament and conviction, quintessentially a Churchman, whose views 
and behavior flowed from the Church, which itself repeatedly defined ortho- 
doxy as a mean between heretical extremes—the most relevant example here 
being its rejection both of the Pelagian emphasis on freedom over grace, and 
the Lutheran-Calvinist denial of freedom in favor of grace. His rejection of 
extremes is only superficially at odds with his tendency to exaggerate the mis- 
takes of his opponents, of the biblical scholar Richard Simon, for example,!9 
for at bottom they both spring from the same concern for the Church, in the 
one case for the truth it teaches, in the other for the errors that threaten it. 

In the end, however, there emerged a Jansenist issue that combines elements 
of the textual and the contextual, in such a way as to make it impossible to avoid 
a certain text of his that is both tractable and tolerably clear, and, moreover, 
that is set in circumstances that were freighted with political significance to no 
less a degree than the Formulary debates three decades earlier. On this occa- 
sion, Bossuet’s espousal of the Jansenist cause was breathtaking—or to some, 
even literally incredible. According to the later historian of Bossuet, Réaume, 
who was no Jansenist, the episode offers a proof of Bossuet’s Jansenism that is 


16 Correspondence de Bossuet, vol. 1, pp. 84-146. See esp. n. 1, p. 85. 

17  Rébelliau, pp. 1-12. 

18 Cognet, Jansénisme, p. 86. See also Réaume, p. 57, no Jansenist himself, who draws atten- 
tion to Bossuet’s praise for these leading Jansenist figures, and his respect for their work. 

19 Réaume, p. 58. 
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“difficult to refute,” (Réaume’s polite and regretful way of saying “impossible.”)?° 
In the period, in fact, there were some who refused to accept as Bossuet’s own 
this text from the end of the century in which he defended the current leader 
of the Jansenist party, Pasquier Quesnel. But first, the context. 


1 Du Vaucel’s Reports from Rome 


Jansenist opposition to Quietist doctrines as such appeared early and was 
fully in place by the time of the condemnations in Rome of works by Molinos, 
Mme Guyon, and others in the 1680's. Of this opposition we have the testi- 
mony of Louis-Paul Du Vaucel (1641-1715), who was forced to flee France by the 
Lettre de cachet issued against him for his role in the controversy over the 
Régale. Beginning in June 1681, he shared a house in Delft with Arnauld,”! and 
then became his correspondent from Rome whence he had been sent as a 
Jansenist informant on the politico-theological scene there, including the 
Quietist condemnations. His Breves considerationes in Doctrinam ... Molinos 
aliorum Quiestarum reflected his correspondence with Arnauld, who approved 
of the work and its very negative view of Quietism.?? In addition to its early evi- 
dence of Jansenist hostility to Quietism, the work is of interest for the connec- 
tion it makes, right at the outset, between Quietist pure love and mysticism. 


Its acquired contemplation consists in a simple, intuitive act of faith, in- 
tuiting God in a negating way [that is, denying of Him certain attributes, 
rather than affirming any], without any thought of His attributes or per- 
fections, and without any mental discourse, and in the purist act of love 
by which the will is carried to God as supremely worthy of love and just 
as He is in Himself, without any regard to its own good, and without any 
expectation of present benefits or eternal glory.?3 


Such considerations of one’s own good, benefits, or glory would thwart the 
highest purity and simplicity of love for God.?4 The purity of this love, as Du 
Vaucel understands it, is not a matter of what one is prepared to sacrifice for 
it; what matters, instead, is the directness of the love, whether one knows 


20  Réaume, p.57. 

21 OA XLIII, 224. 

22 See Le Brun, Spiritualité, pp. 445-46. 

23  Considerationes, pp. 1-2. The Quietists considered are, mainly Molinos, but also Malaval 
and Petrucci. 

24 Ibid, p.15. 
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and loves God directly or something else different from God, e.g. one’s neigh- 
bor. For their version of this doctrine, Malaval and Petrucci are said to court 
Pelagianism. Here is how: 


the wills desire [voluntatis affectum] necessarily follows the intellect’s 
apprehension, such that as the intellect’s cognition is purer and more 
perfect, the love [dilectio] in the will is more ardent and more perfect, [a 
doctrine|which is false and close to the Pelagian heresy. For from this it 
follows not only that charity is given by God Himself, and that the true 
and genuine fruit of prayer is spread in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, but 
also that these things are aroused by the will itself, as often as it pleases, 
which thus does so to the same degree of excellence as the intellect’s cog- 
nition and the dignity of the acquired contemplation.25 


So, the allegation of (near-) Pelagianism is not based on a libertarian view of 
the will. On the contrary, just because the will is determined by the intellect’s 
cognition, it can produce pure love for itself just by having the right cognition, 
without any consideration of grace. But for his careful avoidance of any view 
on such an issue as contemplation, this allegation would apply to Descartes, 
who sees the will as determined by perception of the true and the good. It also 
has a prima facie applicability to Malebranche, with his doctrine of the natu- 
ral prayer that is always answered. When we find ourselves attracted by the 
perception of something less than absolutely good or true, we can confidently 
petition God for the perception of something else. Whether the allegation 
actually applies is the complicated question whether he also countenances a 
supernatural prayer that is always answered.26 One can see why Arnuald had 
the negative reaction he did to Descartes’s and Malebranche’s views on these 
topics. 


25 Ibid., p. 26. 

26 Not incidentally, Molinos, Malaval, and Petrucci are also charged with eliminating, with 
their single act, Christ’s role as Redeemer by ignoring his humanity (pp. 38 ff.), and with 
overturning the doctrine of the Eucharist, the veneration of the saints and their relics 
(pp. 45-46), and with leaving prayers and penitential acts without any purpose 
(pp. 52-53); that is, without using the term, Du Vaucel accuses them of Socianism, which 
overthrows the whole Church. This was the sort of critique that Bossuet was soon to 
endorse. 
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2 The Text: Bossuet’s Treatise on Free Will 


In his role as tutor (précepteur) to the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV, Bossuet com- 
posed a number of textbooks for his royal pupil. One was a Logic, another was 
a Treatise on the knowledge of God and oneself. In the same year as these (1677), 
he wrote a Treatise on free will (published posthumously, 1731). The first ques- 
tion of this text is “whether there are things so in our power and the freedom 
of our choice, that we can either choose them or not choose them.”2” That we 
have such a power is argued on the basis of reason, Revelation, and, first of all, 
sense or experience. Knowing our freedom is not, however, like knowing we 
are in pain, (as it is for Descartes). We know that we are free, he says, in the way 
that we know that we are reasonable. We do not deliberate whether we wish to 
be happy; we are willingly made happy, but not as a matter of choice. But we do 
deliberate, among other things, whether to go for a walk, which is something 
in our power, and thus a matter of freedom in this sense. Not incidentally, it 
is with respect to this “sovereign” freedom that he thinks we are made in the 
image of God.28 Among other proofs, how we reason about those whom we 
praise and blame indicates that they have this power. And Scripture speaks of 
this sort of freedom, not as a mystery that requires belief, “but as something of 
which we are aware in ourselves.’ 

A second question is the main one of the book: how this freedom is to be 
reconciled with Providence, which he understands as the notion that every in- 
dividual being and the whole order of all beings depend on God. Traditionally, 
the notion emphasizes the goodness toward which the order is directed, and 
Bossuet does talk of God’s regulation of creation: “All laws, public peace, good 
conduct, and the good order of things follow from the principle that God is 
infinitely good.”2° But it is the total dependence of things, including those said 
to be free, that generates the problem and thus draws his attention. Sometimes 
Bossuet is ready simply to attribute the whole situation to the will of God as if 
that were by itself a reconciliation. Although God has no need of instruments, 
of rain for example to nourish crops, He nonetheless attributes to each crea- 
ture its virtue, the nourishing power of rain, and for humans, free will, which 
though inspired by Him and controlled by monarchs, nonetheless remains 
free even as it accords with Providence.$° Here, however, he quickly con- 
cludes that the reconciliation of human freedom with Providence is a problem 


27  Ch.1, Traité du libre arbitre, ed. A. Hupé, p. 30. 
28  Ch.2, pp. 33-34. 

29  Ch.3, p. 46. 

30 Ms. Published by Le Brun, Bossuet pp. 122-23. 
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whose solution is beyond our ken.*! To gain acceptance of the two elements of 
this paradox, he raises, and develops in more or less naive fashion, other such 
inconsistencies: infinite divisibility, matter itself, angular motion, motion 
itself. In an argument that might have come from the skeptic Foucher, he can- 
not see how matter can be known since what is known must be represented 
by a thought resembling it, and matter is extended while the mind with its 
thought is unextended.32 The moral of this and other such arguments is, for 
Bossuet, not skepticism, but, on the contrary, acceptance of both elements of 
the paradox. One might wonder what becomes of arguments by reductio ad 
absurdum, or even the principle of non-contradiction. Bossuet, however, ends 
with a pronouncement of “the first rule of our logic: never relinquish truths 
once they are known, whatever the difficulty that might arise in trying to 
reconcile them.”23 

One thing clear, in any case, is that neither of the elements of the freedom- 
Providence paradox will be sacrificed by Bossuet. This is part of his pedagogi- 
cal aim to demonstrate for the presumed future king the importance of two 
contrary regal vices, a lack of humility in thinking that he could do anything, 
for he was still beholden to God, who had his own plan, and a lack of charity 
in thinking that he need do nothing, since all depends on God. He does not 
mention them, but from Bossuet’s point of view, the Jesuits and the Jansenists 
respectively illustrate the two vices—the Jesuits, with their view of the will as 
unbounded, and the Jansenists, with their view of the will as bound by grace 
and concupiscence. The safeguard against both vices is a proper understand- 
ing of free will.54 

One upshot is that the tone of the book is, exceptionally for Bossuet, con- 
ciliatory, perhaps as befits the needs of its intended reader. A king should be 
informed, but not ready to engage in theological controversy. (The Dauphin’s 
father proved only too ready to do so in the Quietist and Jansenist contro- 
versies.) In this book, in any case, there is no polemic, no condemnation of 
opposing views; the word ‘heretic’ does not appear; Luther and Calvin are no- 
where mentioned, and neither Molinism nor Jansenism is referred to as such. 
He criticizes views as more or less unsuccessful, but bona fide attempts to 


31 Ch. 4, p. 56. 

32 For the classic treatment of Fouchers argument, see R.A. Watsons Downfall of 
Cartesianism. 

33 Ch.4,p.74. 

34 See Hupés introduction to his edition of this text, pp. 1-13. 
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reconcile the irreconcilable. (Even so, he ends by saying that the Thomist doc- 
trine of physical premotion “perfectly saves” both human freedom and divine 
Providence.55) 

Bossuet no less than Fénelon must come to terms with the doctrine of grace 
as delectation, which in one fashion or other is undeniably found in Augustine. 
To reject it outright would be to incur allegations of Pelagianism; to accept it 
carelessly and without comment would be to risk the opposite error, Jansenism. 
The dilemma is to say that we do all, or that God does all, which Bossuet ad- 
dresses directly in the terms deployed by Descartes: human free will and divine 
Providence. Bossuet considers four ways of reconciling them. 

The first way is to ground freedom in the nature of the will. He does not 
say that will and freedom are identical, and cannot say that, because this first 
way involves two different notions of freedom, just one of which is applicable 
before Original Sin and one after. On Bossuet’s characterization of the view, 
Adam enjoyed what appears to be a Molinist, libertarian view, which is lost 
because of sin, such that postlapsarian freedom is only the possession of will, 
whose operation, independent of external constraint, is determined internally 
by grace or concupiscence. At least for good actions, “God makes us will as He 
pleases, in an all-powerful way.”36 

According to Bossuet, this first reconciliation, which is an approximation of 
the Jansenist account, offers both too much and too little as an account of free- 
dom. The account of the postlapsarian situation is too weak, crediting too little 
to human freedom. For it is in precisely this situation that we know, through 
utterly persuasive introspection, that we have freedom as freedom of choice. 
Bossuet does not mention the standard Jansenist account of such freedom as 
the possibility of doing otherwise had the volition been otherwise. That is, he 
does not take seriously the notion of freedom as grounded in the nature of the 
will itself. He also thinks that in the prelapsarian state this first way credits 
human freedom with too much, since it acts independently of God's determi- 
nation. He doesn't quite put it this way, but the view effectively denies both of 
the elements that were supposed to be reconciled, freedom in the postlapsar- 
ian state, Providence in the prelapsarian state, both of which were to be recon- 
ciled in both states. 

The second reconciliation is obviously an attempt to represent the Molinist 
position.?” Here, the view is that freedom is incompatible with determination 


35 Ch.8,p.88. 

36 Ch. 5, pp. 75-80. Very sketchy in Bossuet, the account is slightly elaborated here, but con- 
sistent with that account. 

37 Ch. 6, pp. 80-83. 
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to good or to evil, though it is not clear what precisely is being excluded, or 
ignored, as “determination.” In any case, God is said to know from all eternity 
what a free agent will do, at any given time and in what circumstances, “provid- 
ed only that He gives the grace necessary to act.’ This is God’s middle knowl- 
edge. Such knowledge does not affect the agent’s freedom because “knowledge 
alters nothing in what is known, either at the time or in eternity."#8 The basis 
for Providence is then clear: knowing what will happen when and where He 
provides the grace, He can “determine events, without harming freedom.’ 

Bossuet’s critique focuses on the relevance of the circumstances, the time 
and place for the exercise of freedom. He asks whether this setting is regulated 
as a result of God’s determination. If it is independent of God’s determination, 
then Providence is limited (and, indeed, divine omnipotence would be threat- 
ened). But if it is part of God’s determination, then there is no reconciliation of 
Providence with freedom, and the view leaves the problem unsolved. 

Bossuet’s focus on circumstances seems to obscure the Molinist concep- 
tion of freedom, which is that one is free just in case one can do either of two 
incompatible things in exactly the same circumstances. The choice that the 
agent makes is totally independent of the circumstances. To say that God 
knows what the agent will do if offered grace in a given circumstance is to sug- 
gest that God waits for that circumstance to arise and then provides the grace; 
but it also suggests that the agent’s action, or readiness to act with the grace 
provided, is determined by that circumstance. (This dialectic is part of the so- 
called grounding problem: if there is no causal determination of the agents 
choice, then what is the ground for God’s knowledge of what it will be?) The 
Molinist view does not depend on circumstance at all, but on God's ability to 
know how a grace will be received, whether it will be accepted and acted upon 
or not. (The grounding problem remains, but now can be expressed in terms 
amenable to a solution.)?9 

In any case, the Molinist view of freedom clearly comports ill with Bossuet’s 
sense of it. For Bossuet, true freedom consists not in lack of determination, 
but in just the opposite. Nourrisson makes a nice textual case for this sense, 


38 Ch. 6, p. 82. The principle seems unassailable with respect to middle knowledge, which 
is knowledge of a conditional, but also of “natural knowledge” of what is possible (only 
Descartes would dissent on this), and of “free knowledge,” or foreknowledge, of what is 
contingent, which is affected not by God’s intellect but by His will. 

39 Nourrisson seems to extend Bossuet’s rejection of libertarian freedom even to God, who 
always wills what is best; but, not in the sense that the best things have in them something 
intrinsic that attracts His will, but conversely, “because His will is the cause of all good and 
all the best that is found in creatures.’ Oeuvres completes, Fulgence ed. vol. 22, p. 262. Cited 
by Nourrisson, p. 131. But this, alas, sounds like Descartes’s view of divine freedom. 
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appealing, for example, to Bossuet's three degrees of freedom, which vary ac- 
cording to determination by divine law: the animals who have no law, rebels 
who believe they have no law, and the children of God who are such precisely 
because they submit to the law, which constitutes the highest degree, true free- 
dom. “If the name of freedom is the sweetest and most pleasurable, it is also 
the most deceptive in current language. Man loses his freedom by willing to ex- 
tend it too far; he does not know how to preserve it, because he does not know 
how to place limits on it.’ In giving free reign in pursuing all its inclinations, 
he wanders blind and unhappy, “because in doing what he wants, he commits 
himself to doing what he wants least.’4° 

The third possibility of reconciliation is in terms of a non-Jansenist reading 
of the Augustinian doctrine of “victorious grace.”#! The idea is that God has His 
way with us, as it were, by controlling what attracts us. With the proper mix 
of things, thoughts, and passions that He brings about, we are led to choose 
as we ought, consonant with Providence. One passion will correct another; 
for example, an extreme fear will counteract an ill-founded hope.*” The will 
surrenders to the stronger and thus “victorious” pleasure (suavité) or attrac- 
tion. On this view, called “contemperation” insofar as competing attractions 
are on offer simultaneously, the surrender is assured, but (unlike the putative 
Jansenist view) not necessitated. 

Not without reason was Bossuet known in his time primarily as a preacher, 
(especially at court, though even there, indeed especially there, his aim was to 
influence behavior). In this role, Bossuet seems to invoke not a Molinist ability 
to do good or ill under the same circumstances, but a restriction of what can 
be done. In a sermon for the investiture of a Carmelite nun, that is, one who 
was about to accept extensive restrictions on her freedom, Bossuet offers not 
consolation, but encouraging enlightenment: “you will lose a part of your free- 
dom ... but if you properly understand what freedom you lose, you will see it 
as an advantage. Indeed, we are too free, too free to let ourselves sin, too free 
to join the road to perdition.... Can’t I impose on myself a necessity not to sin? 
Not in this life ... but the religious life will restrain it as much as possible.”43 
Again, consider “... those who do what they want. There is a deceptive image 
of freedom, ...”*+ Nor is this a view only for the religious life of a nun; it ap- 
plies to recommended Catholic life generally. In a sermon for a newly baptized 


40 Oeuvres complètes Ed. Fulgence, vol. 10, pp. 33, 38; cited by Nourrisson, pp. 133-34. 

41 Ch. 7; pp. 83-87. 

42 Or, in another, unfortunate example, the love excited only by a woman's beauty will be 
extinguished by her sudden disfigurement. Ibid., p. 84. 

43 OCB XI, 379. 

44 Ibid., p. 377. 
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woman, he warns that we are naturally “jealous of our freedom, placing that 
freedom in living as we wish, without restraint.’ Tell a rich man that he can no 
longer pursue wealth, an ambitious man that he cannot pursue honors, and so 
on, and they will guard what they call their freedom. 

Nothing that Bossuet says here definitively rules out a libertarian view 
of freedom, the freedom to forego wealth or honors, for example. The point 
here is not definitive acceptance or rejection of some view of freedom, still 
less a detailed argument for that view, but the sensibility that inclines one, 
pre-theoretically, toward one or the other. And in these terms Bossuet rath- 
er reflects the Cartesian inclination, where the rule of belief is like that of 
behavior—avoid its exercise except when constrained to do so by the clear 
and distinct perception of truth or goodness. 

He calls the fourth way physical premotion and attributes it to the Thomists.*6 
Its premise is that to be effective, God’s will has no need of anything other than 
itself. Thus God directly brings it about that we should exist and that we should 
be free. That we will, that we will as we do, follows from His will, which wills 
from all eternity that we exercise our will with a given act.*” He has no need of 
a general cooperation open to all; still less need He await our response to vari- 
ous attractions before acting Himself.4® God acts on us more intimately than 
through mere pleasures, which in any case would be insufficient to explain 
how we act. For sometimes we act in the absence of pleasures, and for no other 
reason than our will alone, which would upset not just Providence but also 
divine foreknowledge, unless God acted on us directly.49 The challenge at this 
point is to make more of what Bossuet proposes than merely a restatement of 
the problem. How can God act directly on us in this way without upsetting our 
freedom? 

Bossuet raises an objection to his account of this problem, the answer to 
which promises to make of his account more than just a re-statement of the 
problem.5° The objection is that the account leaves the will “passive.” This is 
a term that does not appear previously in the text, so presumably he means 
that the account strips the will of its power of choice, which is to say that the 
dilemma is resolved only by denying one of the elements. According to the 


45 Ibid. p. 397. 

46 Ch. 8; 88-100. 

47 Ibid. pp. 90, 95. The problem of evil looms, which Bossuet tries to avoid with the qualifi- 
cation that God wills “all that is good and real” in every exercise of the will. Ibid. The rest 
of the Augustinian metaphysic of evil is but sketched in the last chapter of his text, ch. 11. 

48 Ibid, p. 98. 

49 Ibid. p.100. 

50  Ch.10, pp. 101-1. 
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objection, we might be mistaken about the will, just as we are mistaken in 
our beliefs that we move our bodies, and that bodies move each other, for a 
little thought reveals that only God is the mover. His reply is disappointing. 
He points out that this occasionalist analysis succeeded in denying only an 
account of causation in terms of an obscure idea of a motor faculty, not every 
account that leaves things other than God as real causes. Having gotten rid of 
an obscure idea in one case, one might be tempted, as Bossuet seems to think 
Malebranche was, to deny free will on the same grounds. Maybe so. But an 
account is still required of how the soul endowed with free will is active, and 
it seems that in the end all that Bossuet can do is repeat his view, a bit more 
obscurely: 


God can be said to make us act, with no diminution in our freedom, since 
he acts in us in an intimate and conjoined fashion; and He can be said to 
make us act as we make ourselves act, doing so only by our own action, 
which He wills and makes, by willing that we exercise it with all the prop- 
erties that its definition contains.5l 


Bossuet never rejects the Augustinian notion of victorious grace. In a chapter 
on the difference between the pre- and postlapsarian states, he says that the 
most essential change is that, in the latter, all acts of the will are preceded 
by some disposing, indeliberate sensible pleasure, from which we cannot be 
“healed” unless God either eliminates this pleasure or moderates it with an in- 
deliberate intellectual pleasure. So, the struggle is between concupiscence and 
grace, between corporeal attraction and the pure perception of the true good, 
with the will thus “disposed to yield to the greater attraction.52 

Le Brun offers a very nuanced and sympathetic account of Bossuet’s views 
on grace as delectation.55 He draws a distinction between two approaches to 
the issue that is found, but dimly and unsystematically, in the period. On the 
one hand is the psychological question of what grace does. The question is a 
natural one, since grace is supposed to save; it is what distinguishes those who 
are saved from those who are damned. So, an intuitive way of asking about 
grace is to ask when and how it operates, and whether it is necessary or suffi- 
cient, or both, for salvation. This causal way of talking, of asking what makes us 
do good, invites a view of action that denies free will. Like grace itself, humans 


51 Ibid, p.m. 
52 Ch. 10; pp. 112-15. 
53 Spiritualité, pp. 339-51. 
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might seem to be no more than instruments of the Divinity. Not incidentally, 
one explanation of the hostility to Jansenius’s view of grace might be that he 
thought of it exclusively in such psychological terms. (The venom of the ex- 
pression of this hostility, however, came from his criticism of laxity in morals.) 

Another approach is to ask not what grace does, but what it is. Le Brun 
struggles, as did those in the period, with the expression of this ontological 
approach, and in the end relies, unfortunately, on the same apparently lame 
and question-begging metaphors found in the period. More can be said about 
this approach, however, that enhances the approach itself, corroborates the 
importance Le Brun attaches to it, and even justifies the metaphorical lan- 
guage he uses in discussing it. Even a bit of musing here will go a long way in 
this effort. 

Grace is a favor. To be graced with anything, with intelligence, health, good 
looks, with inherited wealth, with a good time and place to be born, is to be 
favored with these things. The ontological question need not be broken down 
into whether the grace lies in the things themselves, or in their conferral, or in 
both along with the favored person. However those elements are sorted, the 
grace will have three features. First, obviously, a grace must be in the interest of 
the recipient. To do a favor for someone is to do something in his favor. No one 
is graced by stupidity or ill health, which, to use an evocative term, are curses. 

Secondly, to use an instructive pleonasm, grace is gratuitous. So, to repay 
a debt might be in the interest of its holder, but it is not to do a favor. Strictly 
speaking, then, one cannot be owed a favor, and saying that one is owed a favor 
is only to say that one has been done a favor, or perhaps that one has not been 
done a favor but something else. The upshot is that grace cannot be earned. To 
earn grace would be to place God under the obligation of conferring it, of pay- 
ing a debt. The proper response to a favor is gratitude, which, as the etymology 
indicates, is the recognition of a grace: gracias! you have done me a grace. Only 
for politeness, or perhaps for reinforcement, but not for metaphysical reasons, 
do we thank one who pays a debt. Thanks has a different etymology: denken, 
or thought. But thanks is an expression not of the recipient’s thought, but a 
recognition of the donor’s thoughtfulness toward the recipient. One does not 
repay a debt thoughtfully, but dutifully, or conscientiously. (From this point 
of view, “much obliged,” obrigado in Portuguese, is a problematic expression.) 

Thirdly, and most importantly here, grace respects the autonomy of the re- 
cipient. Typically, a favor is done is response to entreaty. I do not do someone 
a favor if, unasked, I cause someone to do something, even if it is in his favor, 
say by selling stocks of his just before they plunge. For the response might be 
one of resentment. And if I persist and say that I only did him a favor, it is 
metaphorically a way of saying that I did something that I thought, and still do 
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think, is in his interest. Favors are done only with proper approval, even if only 
tacit or presumed, and grace is not imposed. 

How does God confer His grace? The answer, repeated by all in the period 
and beyond, is that He gets us to do good. How so? At his point the answers di- 
verge with the different views of grace, but many of them, including Bossuet’s 
answer, use the following sorts of expressions: He stirs the will and bends it in 
the right direction; He makes it pleasant to do so (suavity is a word that recurs). 
Says Bossuet, “He not only shows the truth but inspires love for it.”54 Taken 
literally, He breathes love for it into us. 

A good model for grace is teaching. As reported by the Gospels, a standard 
form of address to Christ, and only to Christ, is “Rabbi,” teacher. His disciples 
are graced with his teaching; he teaches them how to pray, and, through his 
parables, how to think about the world, with his own life an edifying model. 
Teaching, like grace, must respect the autonomy of the will—unlike program- 
ming, which is specifically designed to remove it. A model for this difference 
was widely available in the early modern period, and was particularly relevant 
to this period of the mechanization of the world picture. Creative response 
to novel situations was identified by Descartes as a difference between the 
mechanical behavior of machines and the intelligent behavior that it might 
mimic, but that is attributable only to autonomous minds.55 Such creativity 
can be a sign of having been taught—consider Wittgenstein: I have learned 
to count, he says, when I do the same thing as my teacher, but differently. But 
even doing the exact same thing over and over can be a sign of having been 
taught. Even motor skills are an example. A skilled golfer only seems to be an 
automaton, but might really be doing just what has become easy, “operating 
with facility,” as Descartes puts it, “at which point, he says, “freedom, spontane- 
ity, and voluntariness are the same thing.”56 

In praying for grace one asks for the strength of will to do something, like 
an alcoholic asking a counselor for help to quit drinking, but also like a duf- 
fer seeking help in hitting a golf shot. All are alike with respect to autonomy. 
The counselor will not succeed in his task by only putting the alcoholic in a 
straightjacket. What this means is that the “struggle” between grace and concu- 
piscence can be a misleading metaphor. It might lead one to think that the con- 
test, though taking place within me, in foro interno, takes place independently 
of me, with me a passive, even if interested, observer. Such might have been 
the psychological depiction thought by their critics to have been advanced 


54 OBC IV, 602; Cited Le Brun, Spitualité, p. 350. Cf. Augustine, De gratia, xiii, n. 4. 
55 Discourse on the Method, part 5; AT VI, 56-57; CMS I, 140. 
56 AT IV, 175; CSMK, 246. 
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by Luther, Calvin and Jansenius (certainly, the objections to the Augustinus 
typically depicted the struggle in these terms.) But “victorious grace” should 
indicate only that, with the necessary and sufficient help of God, I have man- 
aged to do the good. Success does not destroy autonomy, but depends on it. 
If, without violation of autonomy, one of us can persuade another to do the 
good, which is certainly often enough the case, then much more obvious is the 
ability of God to do so, with His infinite power and means. Such metaphors as 
stirring and bending the will then seem to be not evasions or muddled ambi- 
guities, but precisely the only sorts of terms that can be used, in both cases. 
It is not surprising that precisely this sort of reasoning about the nature of 
grace is found both in the Jansenizing Bossuet and the Molinist Fénelon. 


3 Nicole’s Refutation of the Quietists 


Pierre Nicole (1625-1695) was one of the first teachers in the “Little Schools” of 
Port-Royal, where he also became something of a secretary to Arnauld. Later he 
became the lesser co-author, with Arnauld, of Logic, or the Art of Thinking, the 
so-called “Port-Royal Logic” that was the philosophical best-seller of the seven- 
teenth century.5” Such were his views that he was forced to join Arnauld, and 
others, in the the Jansenist Réfuge in the Netherlands, though unlike Arnauld, 
he eventually was reconciled with the French authorities and was able to re- 
turn. He was the authoritative Jansenist theoretician of prayer and morality. 
In his late 1680’s correspondence with Du Vaucel, Arnauld expressed the view 
that what the Quietists needed was a good dose of Nicole, and advocated an 
Italian translation of his Traité de l'oraison. “Nothing would better disinfatu- 
ate the world of these false spiritualites.”>*They got their dose, in no uncertain 
terms, eight years later, exactly a month before Nicole died, in his Refutation of 
the principal errors of the Quietists.°° Just how efficacious the medicine was is 
another question. For the Refutation is a significantly flawed work, though one 
that is no less instructive for its failings. 


57 By far the best translation of this work is by J.V. Buroker, who also supplies much useful 
background in her introduction. 

58 To Vaucel, OA 11, 752. Cited, Le Brun, Spiritualité, p. 446, n. 36. 

59  Réfutation des principales erreurs des Quiétistes contenus dans les livres censurez par... 
lArchevéque de Paris (Paris, 1695). The Archbishop was François Harley de Champvallon, 
whose Ordonnance of 1694, reprinted in Nicole’s preface, condemned Lacombe’s Orationis 
mentalis analysis, and Mme Guyon’s Moyen Court and her Cantique des cantiques. The first 
two had already been placed on the Index. Armogathe, Quiétisme, p. 37. 
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Nicole reports that he was moved to write the Refutation because of the 
use being made of his works in the Quietist controversy. In this he was like 
Malebranche, later, who also felt the need to disavow the Quietist use of his 
previous work. But unlike Malebranche, Nicole found his work being used by 
both sides in the controversy. He therefore read the relevant literature and, as 
a sketch in advance of anticipated more competent work by others, he pro- 
duced his (434-page!) Refutation of the Quietist errors found in this “pernicious 
discord [zizanie] that the Devil has sown in the Church.”6° What he does not 
report, and this is of capital importance here, is that he was urged to write the 
work by Bossuet.®! A recurrent theme throughout the work is the alleged nov- 
elty of Quietist spirituality, and its implicit rejection of tradition and authority, 
and, ultimately, of the Church itself, which no longer has a role once perfec- 
tion is found in this life. The whole of this part of the critique would have been 
warmly endorsed by a grateful Bossuet. 

Nicole had a problem with the Quietist’s quietude. His main objection, 
reflected in some dozen complaints, is directed against their recommended 
passivity, which he sees as making contrition, acts of piety, and much else, 
useless. In particular, prayer, certainly petitionary prayer becomes pointless.62 
Indifference about self leads to indifference about behavior, which is, as Nicole 
sees it, moral laxity: in the absence of divine urging, nothing is required of us.58 
(He doesn't put it this way, but this aspect of the critique can be understood as 
the continuation of a half-century Jansenist attack on the perceived laxity of 
Jesuit moral standards.) 

However, the blade of Nicole's critique of Quietist passivity might cut no 
less against his own, Jansenist view. Here is his description of the Quietist no- 
tion of passive prayer, or the prayer of direct gaze: “God alone works this state 
in the soul, without men contributing anything by their efforts, ... He follows 
no rule or order in doing so. He enlightens the mind as He pleases, as He stirs 
the heart, and gives the soul impulses and feelings conforming to His plans 
without their foreknowledge contributing anything.”®* Doesn't this descrip- 
tion apply to the Jansenist account of grace? If there is a clear, and important, 
difference, it is in the underlying conceptions of the will. For Nicole, the elimi- 
nation of desire is the elimination of volition altogether, which is what he takes 


60  Unpaginated preface. 

61 BN ms n.a. fr 7490, f. 142; cited Le Brun, Spirtualité, p. 557, n. 435. 

62 Heis especially concerned to condemn the Moyen court for its apparent elimination of 
effort, activity, and action on our part. Bk. 1, ch. 13 ff. 

63  Réfutation, chs. 3-4. 

64 Ibid. pp.155-56. 
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to be the Quietist doctrine of abandon, the absolute indifference experienced 
when losing oneself in God.55 

Not incidentally, he seems to equivocate on the notion of indifference in 
an ad hominem he aims at both Mme Guyon and Fénelon. In matters that are 
morally neutral it would be at least foolish to seek indifference. Presumably, 
great inconvenience would often result. In matters of moral import, it would be 
decidedly wrong to do so. “Who would permit anyone to exhort a Quietist lady 
who felt inclined to chastity, sincerity, and truth to regard these inclinations as 
suspect and to seek a state of indifference between chastity and adultery, sin- 
cerity and duplicity, truth and deceit?”66 The answer is no one, of course. But 
only someone who believed the will to be determined, as does Nicole, would 
understand indifference as this balance of inclinations. From Nicole’s perspec- 
tive, Fénelon, with a libertarian conception of the will, would counsel the lady 
to exercise it with abandon, indifferent to her interests. 

Nicole’s equivocation on indifference is a striking irony, since he thinks that 
the Quietist doctrine of abandon rests on an equivocation on “the will of God.” 
The Quietist thinks that we should abandon our selves by doing only the will 
of God. According to Nicole, there is certainly a sense in which we should do 
only the will of God, but it is not a sense that requires us to abandon our selves. 
One sense is “the absolute will of God, which is the first cause of all events; 
everything happens if and only if He wills it.” This sense is descriptive insofar 
as what He wills eo ipso occurs. According to Nicole, this is the only sense ac- 
knowledged by the Quietists. What he must mean, then, is not that the Quietist 
doctrine rests on an equivocation, but that it is the perceived plausibility of the 
doctrine that does. But then one might ask, what plausibility has the recom- 
mendation to sacrifice one’s will if everything occurs just in case God wills it? 

In any case, the success of the critique lies with the second sense, suppos- 
edly ignored by the Quietists, which is the prescriptive law that He commands 
of us. It is our duty to accept God’s will in both senses, but in different ways. In 
the first sense, we can, inappropriately, resist and complain, but without effect; 
in the second sense, we can successfully resist, but in doing so we sin. Now 
comes an explanation, or a theory, or an argument, it is not clear what—an 
addendum, in any case, that is important to the critique. In the second sense 


65 Nicole was not alone in the Port Royal camp in his opposition to Quietist mysticism. For 
another such opponent, see Germain Vuilart, who for Orcibal is a confirming instance 
“that the anti-mysticism of Nicole reigned among the Jansenists.” See Orcibal’s review of 
Clark, p. 116. 

66 Ibid., p. 359-60. 

67 Ibid. p. 384. 
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of God’s will, He acts in two different ways, according to justice and according 
to mercy. 


It is enough to accept and recognize the justice of all events; but it us not 
always necessary to will them or not to oppose them. On the contrary, 
it is sometimes a duty, and even a precept to prevent the punishments 
that God inflicts on men, and the reason for this is that God acts in two, 
very different ways, when he shows His mercy toward men, and when He 
exacts His justice from them.®® 


Precisely because He is good He can be merciful; and His justice in condemn- 
ing men results from His hatred of sin. In these acts he has both kinds of will: 
the absolute will to produce whatever it is that happens, and the will to act 
according to either justice or mercy. The latter will would have us not only hate 
the sin that according to justice requires God to punish, but, through charity 
to men, to avert [détourner] the punishment by obtaining mercy [fléchir la 
misericorde de Dieu] through compunction and penance.® The upshot is that 
we should do what according to the Quietists we should refrain from doing, 
viz. begging mercy on bended knee. 

But why such a convoluted critique?”° Instead of the song and dance, why 
not argue, simply, that the Quietists are mistaken in their passivity because God 
commands us to act—to love our neighbor, to also give our shirt to him who 
wants our coat, to turn the other cheek when slapped, which we would not do 
if we thwarted all desire except to do the will of God. Now, the Quietist might 
well respond, indeed Fénelon himself did respond, that to do these things is to 
do the will of God. A charitable reading of the song and dance, then, would be 
that Nicole is trying to explain why Quietist abandon has its prima facie plau- 
sibility. That is, the point remains that the Quietists equivocate. Read one way, 
God’s will is all, is obviously true, but does not yield abandon; read the other 
way, it rules out abandon of the Quietist sort. But to this charge, the Quietist 
rejoinder is obvious: what has been shown is that they do not take abandon in 
this sense, i.e . they do not take it to require indifference in the face of moral 
decision with respect to chastity, sincerity, and truth. 


68 Ibid., pp. 391-92. 

69 Ibid. p. 393. 

70 One based, moreover, on a single, rather obscure biblical text: Ye have not gone into the 
gaps, neither made up the fence of the house of Israel, to stand in the battle in the day of 
the Lord. Ezekiel 13:5. 
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Might Nicole’s account at least provide a neat way of expressing Leibniz’s 
allegation that the Quietists are guilty of the Lazy Fallacy? This allegation has 
been discussed elsewhere;”! the short of the issue is that effort is useless in the 
face of the omnipotent will of God. If, as Nicole charges, the Quietists recog- 
nize only God’s absolute will, then they will fail to see that God’s absolute will 
is accomplished partly in terms of the will of us individuals acting according to 
His will of the prescriptive law that He commands. 

It is not clear that the Quietists are fatalists in a sense connected in some 
way to the Lazy Argument. For one thing, their resignation and passivity, if that 
is what it is, comes after a free and undetermined act of will. The connection 
that Nicole suggests requires more support than he provides. In addition, the 
Quietists seem to have no view at all on God's absolute will and instead focus 
on His prescriptive will. Their (rather unexceptional) view here is not that ev- 
erything is done according to it, but that everything should be done according 
to it—which is, after all, Christ’s own prayer: thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. How else but in Quietist terms can such prayer be understood? Let thy 
will be done, whatever it might be.” 

This Réfutation has not been well regarded in the recent literature. According 
to Armogathe, “the inner life was beyond Nicole’s reach. His attacks on ac- 
quired contemplative prayer (or prayer by direct gaze) reveal an “exaggerated 
and moralizing intellectualism.”’3 Le Brun describes it as a disappointing book, 
much inferior to his Traité de la priére, which appeared earlier in the same year, 
also directed against the Quietists.”* Nonetheless, like Bossuet’s Treatise on the 
will, the work is useful as a reflection of the Jansenist temperament in radical 
contradistinction to that of the Quietists. The Quietist feels endowed with a 
will that is indifferent in being able to decide in genuinely alternative ways, 
and, as their opponents saw it, of deciding in such a powerful way as effectively 
to approximate the Beatific Vision in this life (the single, permanent act). With 
the time of trial then effectively over, again at least as their opponents saw 
it, the evaluation of behavior ceases to have any significance. By contrast, the 


71 Lennon, Thomas M, “Leibniz, Bayle, and the Quietist Controversy”. 

72 By the same token, the same prayer would have “thy kingdom come,” and also asks for- 
giveness “as we forgive’—and, presumably, should forgive. 

73  Quiétisme, pp. 78-79. 

74 This latter work was a second edition of the Traité de l'oraison, in which Nicole tried to 
argue against both the disinterested spiritual mystics, and the too-interested advocates of 
affective experience, with the result that he sometimes falls into contradiction. Le Brun, 
Spiritualité, p. 556. Here, Nicole tries to compromise his opponents by likening them 
to Simon the Magician, the Pelagians, the Gnostics, the Manicheans, the Priscillians, 
the Bogomiles, the Hesychasts, the Begards, the Calvinists, the Jews, the Muslims, the 
Chinese—an inconsistent mix that leaves Nicole’s argument ineffective. Ibid., pp. 558-59. 
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Jansenist feels free only when liberated from the thrall of sin by the determina- 
tion of grace. True freedom is, to use the Stoic image, being grabbed by the hair 
and made to believe. Along with this divine determination comes a moral rig- 
orism. The evaluation of behavior according to the strictest (even impossible) 
standards never ceases. The Calvinists, with a very similar outlook, regarded 
their predestination as a reassuring doctrine, simply because it was brought 
about by God, who is more trustworthy than could be anything that depended 
on an unpredictable human will. The result, paradoxically, is that one could be 
assured of salvation just by acting as if saved because of how one acts. 


4 The Episode of an ecclesiastical problem 


Aside from urging Nicole to write his refutation, what else, in terms of 
Jansenizing, was Bossuet up to during these years? As it happened, the year 
of Nicole’s Réfutation was the year that Noailles as Bishop of Chalôns appro- 
bated an expanded edition of Pasquier Quesnel’s Réflexions morales, published 
the previous year, the original edition of which was approbated by Vialart, the 
previous Bishop of Chalons, in 1671. The intervening years had produced no 
serious criticism of the work, which in fact achieved high and wide acclaim. It 
was easy, therefore, for Noailles to pay little or no attention to the significance 
of his approbation. Nevertheless, when later he and many others were closely 
focused on the work, even when it underwent very serious criticism, he never 
withdrew this approbation, even when it would have been politically advanta- 
geous to do so, as when under pressure from Mme de Maintenon. A year later, 
Noailles found himself archbishop of Paris, and called upon for, among many 
other things, an approbation of a work by Martin de Barcos (1600-78), nephew 
of the revered Saint-Cyran. The author was already dead nearly two decades. 
His executor in this case was the hard-line Gabriel Gerberon, living in exile 
since 1682, and rather less devoted to the Peace of the Church than his fellow 
Jansenists, even those in exile.”> Noailles refused his approbation. This led to 
a not insignificant flurry of consternation, fueled by a maladroit Ordonnance 
from Noailles, who aimed to offend no one, but succeeded only in offending 


75 By 1668, after almost three decades of acrimonious debate over the Augustinus, it was 
clear that the positions for and against the work were entrenched beyond argument, Pope 
Clement 1x was fearful of an outright schism, and Louis, intent on war in the Netherlands, 
wished to be freed of theological distractions, while everyone else was just fed up with 
what was seen to be a scandalous debate. A truce was effected by the Pope and enforced 
by the king. This Peace perdured for two decades. 
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everyone. Bossuet was involved in the composition of this Ordonnance, but 
worse for him, and for everyone, was soon to come. 

During the Peace of the Church, the Jansenists did not cease to write and 
publish material with a Jansenist cast of varying degrees. Absent, however, was 
outright polemic, arguably even in the case of Arnauld’s Phantom, whose mo- 
tivation was defensive. More on this below. The polemical cat was reinserted 
among the pigeons a decade after Arnauld’s work, in late 1698 or early 1699, 
by the publication of an anonymous, twenty-four page letter, whose title gives 
the gist: An ecclesiastical problem ... as to whom we should believe, Noailles the 
Bishop of Chalons in 1695, or Noailles the Archbishop of Paris in 1696. The former 
approved the Nouveau Testament and Reflexions morales of Pasquier Quesnel, 
and the latter condemned the Exposition de la Foi catholique by Barcos. The 
problem, according to the author, is that each of the works could have been 
written by the author of the other. The latter was condemned on the basis of 
its espousing five propositions amounting to the necessity and sufficiency of 
grace (propositions 1, 2, 4), the sufficiency of freedom from constraint for merit 
(proposition 3), and denying that Christ died for everyone without exception 
(proposition 5). In short, the Famous Five. In the author's view, however, if ei- 
ther deserved condemnation, it would be Quesnel, whose expression of the 
views was clearer and repeated more often, he says. At the end, he tightens the 
screws and turns to irony: either the Bishop of Chalons was right, and there 
have never been any Jansenists, or the Bishop of Paris is right, and pretty much 
everyone is a Jansenist, including the Archbishop himself. 

On the face of it, the text could be a Jansenist stratagem, designed to provoke 
Noailles to take the dilemma non-ironically and to resolve it by declaring both 
Quesnel and Barcos innocent of heresy. Certainly, there are views expressed 
that are congenial with Jansenism. Several Jansenists were suspected of having 
written it; interestingly, most of them were Benedictines. Most observers, how- 
ever, regarded the text as coming from the Jesuit opponents of Jansenism. For 
it was soon discovered that the text was at least published by the Jesuits, the 
natural inference from which, drawn at the time, would be that one of them 
had written it, perhaps as a diversion from the Quietist controversy.76 With 
the defeat of Fénelon, which either had just taken place or was feared to be 
imminent, their view of grace and volition was also under duress and with it 
their political influence. 


76 Vacant, Renseignements inédits, p. 6. One such opponent was Germain Vuillart, who not 
incidentally opted for the Bossuet side in the Quietist controversy, thus “confirming that 
the anti-mysticism of Nicole ruled among the Jansenists.’ 
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No one seems to have questioned the premise concerning the similarity of 
Quesnel’s and Barcos’s texts. Nor was any distinction drawn between the in- 
tentions of the authors, which it might have been easy to do. The fact of the 
matter is that Quesnel himself was generally respected for his piety and sincer- 
ity; Barcos, in any case dead, was regarded as a difficult character, even by his 
teacher, Jansenius himself,”’ and the publication of his book was opposed even 
by some Jansenists.”8 

Another possibility, which no one seems to have considered, is that the au- 
thor of the text had no polemical agenda in drawing attention to the apparent 
inconsistency in Noailles’s judgments, and was motivated instead by a genuine 
desire to know the Archbishop’s view. One can imagine a parish priest wonder- 
ing what to tell his flock about the controversy; such an innocent would be a 
rarity, perhaps, but not unimaginable. 

In a 1699 anonymous text (of 130 pages), the Solution of various problems 
drawn from the Ecclesiatical Problem,’? asks directly whether the text comes 
from the Molinists, i.e. the Jesuits, or their opponents, i.e. the Jansenists; the 
Jesuits attribute it to the Jansenists, but everyone else attributes it to the Jesuits.80 
The author himself fingers the author of the Replies to the Provincial Letters … 
equivocations, i.e. the Jesuit Gabriel Daniel. But Daniel, whether in response 
to this text or to some other, sought to “exculpate himself from the calumny 
being imposed on him of being the author of the Problème ecclésiastique ... 
I have never read either of the works [by Quesnel and Barcos] in question.”®! 
Whether the text came from Daniel or not, according to the anonymous 
problem-solver, it came from the Jesuits, who are the real problem, since they, 
all of them of renown, hold “that the doctrine of efficacious grace maintained 
in the Thomist school as that of Augustine is the necessitating grace of the 
Calvinists.”82 No wonder, then, that they should have “conceived a hatred for 
Noailles because of his opposition to their views.”83 The real solution is the 
Problème ecclésiastique itself. As for the Jansenists, the real problem, once 
again, lies with the Jesuits, who invented the designation as a terme de guerre. 
In fact, there are no Jansenists, and their opponents’ views are just those 


77 Rea, The Enthusiasts, p. 123. As Sainte-Beuve later put it, «he had a somewhat annoying 
pen.” Ibid. 

78 See Orcibal’s review of Clark, p. 16. 

79 Solution aux divers problèmes … tirée du Problème ecclésiastique (Cologne, 1699). 

80 Ibid. p. 4. 

81 Daniel, Lettre, pp. 3-4. Louis Doucin was another Jesuit suspected of the work. 

82 Solution, p. 52. 

83 Solution, pp. 28-29. 
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of Augustine.$4 If the Probleme is equivocal, the Solution certainly is not.$5 
The polemical fires were unequivocally re-ignited. 

The identity of the Probléme’s author was established at the end of the nine- 
teenth century.$6 He was indeed a Benedictine, but not one of those consid- 
ered at the time. Hilarion Monnier (1646-1707) in fact took steps to remain 
hidden and to avoid all controversy soon after the publication of the text. He 
was something of a controversialist, and at least a Jansensist sympathizer, but 
one who was also able to disagree, in print, with Nicole’s views on grace. He 
must also have been philosophically gifted, since he was invited by the exiled 
Cardinal de Retz to participate in the conferences on Descartes that he orga- 
nized at Commercy. Monnier shined there to the point that he eventually was 
running the event. 

Monnier’s motives in producing the Problème are not clear, but given his 
sympathies, some version of the Jansenist stratagem explanation seems likely. 
The Jansenists, in any case, were ready to re-open hostilities. To their chagrin, 
so were their opponents. In the midst of it, Noailles was in a tight logical bind, 
and not knowing what else to do, turned to Bossuet for help. 


5 Quesnel’s Contribution 


Bossuet wrote a text apparently intended as an avertissement to a proposed 
new publication of Quesnel’s approbated book, which duly appeared in 1699, 
but, for reasons which are unclear, and therefore have been disputed, without 
the avertissement. Nor does the dispute end there, for the text circulated in 
various copies, and in 1700 was published, it seems, by Quesnel. Avertissement 
is an ambiguous word. It can mean warning or caution, which would suggest 
that Bossuet was drawing attention to dangers or errors in Quesnel’s Réflexion. 


84 Solution, pp. 30, 64. 

85 On the other hand, the Solution begins with the observation that the Problème needs 
no solution beyond that of the Parlement, which condemned it to the flames. Ibid., p. 3. 
(Actually to be torn up and then burned.) Arrest de la cour de Parlement, 10 January 1699 
(Paris, 1699; cited in toto as an appendix by the Solution, pp. 131-41). It was placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books in 1700. Vacant, Renseignements inédits, p. 5. 

86 At least to the satisfaction of two great twentieth-century historians of Jansensim, 
Oricibal (see his review of Clark, p. 16) and Cognet (Jansénisme, p. 93.) The latter gives no 
sources; the former points to two sources, but at most only one can be identified: Vacant. 
But his two-part conclusion, based on entirely circumstantial, though strong evidence, is 
unexpectedly weak: first, the text was not composed by a Jesuit, and second the author is 
not any of the Benedictines previously identified, but “appears to be Hilarion Monnier,” 
(loc. cit., pp. 49-50) who previously had received scant and vague mention. 
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But it can also mean, more neutrally, foreword (for which it is the standard 
term), or notice, or in this case, as the publisher had it, justification. 

Pasquier Quesnel (1634-1719) came to be perceived as the head of the 
Jansenist sect, after the death of Arnauld in 1694. He had been trained in the 
Oratory, which he entered in 1657, hence was influenced to some extent by 
the legacy there of Bérulle. His Jansenism was tinged with Thomism, such that 
some think he led Arnauld away from the doctrine of the two delectations and 
freedom of spontaneity, toward a view of power over two contraries, though 
not in the Molinist, libertarian sense. He was a four-time signatory of the 
Formulary, although he took advantage of the Peace of the Church to withdraw 
his signature. Because his protector was deemed persona non grata, he was 
forced to flee, leaving Paris in 1681 and arriving finally in Brussels in 1685, join- 
ing Arnauld. He was arrested there in 1703 by order of the Spanish king, manag- 
ing to escape soon thereafter, but leaving behind papers and correspondence 
that convinced the Sun King of a widespread network of seditious Jansenism 
in France itself, and therefore of the need for a Papal Bull as an instrument of 
its suppression. This was Vineam Domini Sabaoth (1705, the year after Bossuet’s 
death), which condemned the Jansenists’ appeal to “respectful silence.”®” The 
upshot of its enforcement by Louis was the dispersion of the last of the nuns 
at Port-Royal in 1707, and the physical destruction of their buildings in 1709.88 

These measures did not terminate the Jansenist phenomenon, which in fact 
became only more divisive—theologically, politically, and in terms of personal 
relations. Louis appealed for an even broader condemnation of Jansenism, this 
time directed specifically against Quesnel. A reluctant Pope Clement x1, fear- 
ing an occasion for schism in France, nonetheless complied in September 1713 
with the Bull Unigenitus Dei Filii, condemning 101 propositions from Quesnel’s 
Réflexions.8° The Bull did little to end the controversy and in fact raised the ad- 
ditional question of whether it would even be received in France. According to 
one provision of the 1682 Declaration of the Liberties of the French Church, ex- 
ecution of Papal documents required at a minimum a Pareatis issuing from the 
King, an order that the document though coming from outside the kingdom 
“should be obeyed.” The king’s position was clear, but the division of theologi- 
cal opinion in his realm remained. 


87 At least on matters de droit. The status of matters de fait left a wide opening for further 
dispute, however. Cognet, Jansénisme, p. 96. 

88 In was in this period that Louis’s “detestation of Port-Royal began to seem hysterical.” 
Abercrombie, p. 304. 

89  Denzinger, pp. 489-98. 
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A notable contribution to the debate over the reception of Unigenitus came 
from Boursier.°° The foreword to his Hexaples reports that as soon as the Bull 
had arrived in France, arguments were published that it should not be received, 
and that, instead, the King should assemble the French bishops to discus and 
decide the matter. Boursier’s aim was to help them do both. His own, negative 
view is clear, and is of special interest here because it is a defense of Quesnel 
from a supposed Thomist, who invokes the authority, a decade after his death, 
of Bossuet. 

The Hexaples is a massive work of over six-hundred pages. The title comes 
from its mode of presentation, in six columns: the scriptural text, the con- 
demned proposition commenting on it, the full text of Quesnel’s reflection 
from which it was taken, relevant texts from the Church Fathers and other au- 
thorities, comments to show Quesnel’s orthodoxy, sometimes quotation from 
Quesnel to the same effect, along with quotation from the casuists, or what is 
the same thing here, Jesuit or Molinist theologians on the same topics, aimed 
at showing their lack of orthodoxy. 

Proposition 10 is an illustrative example of Boursiers procedure, and 
one that relates to the question of Bossuet’s Jansenizing. It also relates to 
Fénelon. Ingold cites “one of Fénelon’s letters,” to the effect that according 
to the Dominican Serry, Bossuet defends proposition 10, which he takes to 
be the following: grace by its nature necessarily has its effect; and this notion 
of the Protestants is mistaken only because they took it to remove freedom.°! 


go  Laurent-François Boursier (1679-1749) might well have imbibed Jansenism during his 
training at the seminary of Saint-Magloire. He was admitted to the Company of the 
Sorbonne doctors of theology with a dissertation on the action of God on His creatures, 
which is to say, essentially, a dissertation on grace. A work of that title anonymously 
published in 1712 has been generally attributed to him, although he never acknowledged 
authorship—this, despite the later straightforward and immediate acknowledgement 
of other, far more controversial works, including his defense of Quesnel against the Bull 
Unigenitus. For the rest of his life, he was a principal participant, in one fashion or other, 
in the effort among the French clergy to resist accepting this Bull. As a result of these ac- 
tivities, he was stripped of his Sorbonne membership after the Bull’s ultimate acceptance, 
and later was exiled, returning to Paris only to live in hiding until his death. 

91 Ingold, p. 82. No letter with such precise details is to be found. The sole candidate would 
be the letter of 4 August 1713, over a month before the publication of Unigenitus, hence 
before the identification of proposition 10. The letter decries the Church’s restriction 
of its condemnation to the total and absolute necessity of grace’s operation, which is a 
“ridiculous phantom,” and its failure to target the relative and partial necessity, which is 
the real doctrine of Jansenius and Quesnel. In an appendix, he cites various works defend- 
ing Quesnel that would have to be condemned along with any condemnation of Quesnel; 
among them is “the book attributed to the late Monsieur de Meaux [Bossuet] in which 
he claims to justify the principal error of Quesnel.” Fénelon, Correspondence XVI, 209, 211. 
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From Fénelon’s perspective, such a view would be in violation of Trent, ac- 
cording to which even a will moved by grace can resist. On his own view, only 
sufficient grace, given to everyone, has its effect; the grace that makes the dif- 
ference between the few who are chosen and the many who are merely called 
can be resisted, but only hypothetically—those who would resist it are not of- 
fered it. So, strictly speaking, he should agree that every grace that is offered 
necessarily (in some sense of the term) has its effect. 

The actual proposition condemned by Unigenitus, is worded somewhat dif- 
ferently: “grace is an operation of the almighty hand of God, which cannot be 
impeded or retarded by anything.”? The scriptural text on which it is based is 
a comment in Matthew 20:34: “Jesus moved by compassion touched their eyes 
and they at the same moment recovered their sight, and they followed him.” 
Here is the full text of Quesnel’s reflection: “God’s compassion on our sins, His 
love for the sinner; this love is the source of grace; this grace is an operation of 
the almighty hand of God, which cannot be impeded or retarded by anything; 
and the effect of this operation is to see one’s duty and to do it, to know and 
love it.” Among other authorities cited by Boursier is Augustine: “When God 
wills to save, no free will of man can resist Him... It must therefore be be- 
lieved without any doubt that human volitions cannot resist God, or impede 
His doing what He wills, He who does all that He wills in heaven and on earth, 
and who has already done future things.” (On Punishment [correctione] and 
grace, ch. 14.) 

The proposition is one that on the face of it can be given an orthodox 
reading, that is, one that accords with Trent, not only by Fénelon, or by any 
Molinist appealing to divine middle knowledge, but by the Jansenists as well. 
They could appeal, as they frequently did, to the sensus compositus/divisus dis- 
tinction. Grace cannot be resisted when it is actually had, but that it is had at 
all is contingent. So a defender of Bossuet’s Justification would have at least 
two options.?5 


92 Boursier, Hexaples, pp. 299-301. 

93 Ingold, the would-be denier of any Jansenism in Bossuet, makes it difficult for himself, 
however. He places a great deal of credence (cf. Ingold, p. 26 and appendix) in the anony- 
mous letter of 1737 to Bossuet Nephew, whom the author takes to be more than tinged 
with Jansenism. The author aims to show this Bishop of Troyes that his uncle, the former 
Bishop of Meaux, actually condemned the Jansenism of Quesnel in the Justification. The 
author claims a discrepancy between proposition 10 and Bossuet’s views on the basis of 
the three claims in section 14 of the Justification. But anyone willing to read that section 
will find that Bossuet’s concern there is not with distinguishing himself from Quesnel, 
but with the “constant and uniform doctrine” of Quesnel’s Réflexions, which he defends. 
Moreover, according to the letter, Bossuet’s way of “justifying” the Réflexions is to find in 
the words of Quesnel a meaning opposed to Quesnel’s actual doctrine. “Such a justification 
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Other propositions are less tractable, however. Ingold reports that Bossuet 
was charged (by an unnamed source) with defending propositions 39 and 41. 
Proposition 39 reads: “the will that is not predisposed by grace has no light 
except to err, no ardor except to act precipitately, no strength except to injure 
itself. It is capable of every evil and incapable of any good.’% The scriptural 
text is Matthew 20: 3-4: “He went out in the third hour, and having seen others 
in the square with noting to do, said to them: you others, go into my vineyard 
and I will give you what is reasonable.” Quesnel’s reflection reads: “Before God 
calls us by His grace, what can we do for our salvation? The will that is not 
predisposed by grace ... [as above].” Among other authorities, Boursier cites a 
fifteenth-century staple of Christian piety, still in use today: “From his youth, 
all the inclinations of man lead to evil and become ever more corrupt unless 
your divine assistance heals him.’% 

Proposition 41 is the whole of Quesnel’s reflection: “All knowledge of God, 
even natural knowledge, even in the pagan philosophers, can come only from 
God; without grace it produces only pride, vanity, and opposition to God 
Himslef, instead of feelings of adoration, gratitude, and love.” The scriptural 
text on which he is reflecting is Romans 1:19, which is paraphrased as follows: 
“They [the philosophers] knew who might disclose God to them; God having 
made Himself known.” Boursier cites the whole of the text, which asserts that 
the invisible perfections of God, His eternal power and His divinity, were made 
visible from the creation of the world and that therefore ignorance of God and 
failure to glorify Him were inexcusable. Man went astray, however, and his wis- 
dom became folly. As a gloss, Boursier then cites 1 Corinthians 1:19: “I shall de- 
stroy the wisdom of the wise and I shall reject the knowledge of the learned.” 

This proposition is of particular interest because it raises the dilemma im- 
plicit in Descartes’s late letter to Chanut.% The issue hinges on knowledge of 
God by the natural light alone. Given that to know God is to love God, one 
is faced with either Pelagianism (by the natural light alone we can come to 
love God, which is sufficient for salvation) or skepticism (we do not know God, 
hence cannot be certain about anything). Descartes’s way out of the dilemma 
is to suggest a distinction between the love of God open to all and the certainly 


will appear to every sensible man a true condemnation [censure] Lettre, p. 5 In other 
words, someone attuned to Bossuet’s secret intentions will see that he is condemning a 
work by giving it a favorable interpretation, the reverse of what today would be called a 
Straussian reading between the lines. 

94  Boursier Hexaples, pp. 185-88. 

95 Thomas à Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, bk. 4, ch. 3, v. 14; p. 191. The translation above is 
of Boursier’s rather stronger version of the text. 

96 1 February 1647; AT Iv, 607-61; CSMK 308-310. 
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meritorious, i.e. salvific love had by those blessed by grace. Whether the love 
open to all is also meritorious is a question that he leaves to the theologians 
to unravel [déméler]. That Descartes should leave open such a question would 
have been a scandal to Arnauld, irrefutable evidence of his Pelagianism.°? As 
it happens, even later theology does not unravel the issue with total success. 

According to Raymond E. Brown, “Paul (1: 18-23) wishes to explain that a 
gracious God was knowable from the time of creation. It was only by human 
fault and stupidity that the divine image was obscured in the Pagan world, 
whence the wrath of God.” In a footnote, he more or less acknowledges the 
problem. “Paul is not speaking of a natural revelation comparable to the rev- 
elation of Christ, [but about] what God made evident ... and what Pagans cul- 
pably ignored.’9* What this must mean is either that the pagans before Christ, 
though culpable, had no way of avoiding their sin, or that the sacraments insti- 
tuted by Christ are not the only vehicle of salvific grace, or more precisely, that 
there were forms of the salvific sacraments, baptism and penance, available 
before their institution by Christ. With the right attitudes, certainly Moses, but 
also pagans, could be saved. Thus, there was an occasion to recognize baptism 
by desire, or baptism by fire—those who have a desire to be saved, at least 
under a certain description, or those who die for the faith, again under a cer- 
tain description, can be saved. 

Section 19 of Bossuet’s Justification is one of several that provide evidence, 
smoking-musket evidence, of Bossuet’s Jansenizing, and in particular of the 
charge reported by Ingold. For it is here, in just two pages, that Bossuet man- 
ages to quote in toto and defend two propositions condemned thirteen years 
later in Unigenitus: propositions 39 and 41. He begins, innocently enough, with 
the observation that some have complained to the Bishop of Paris (Noailles) of 
some excess in (Quesnel’s) statement that the will unmoved by grace can only 
err and can do only evil. Bossuet then launches into his defense: 


Those who criticize these words and others of the same sense could 
with the same freedom censure the Council of Orange: “no one has of 
himself anything but mendacity and sin,” which is taken verbatim from 
St. Augustine, and repeated a hundred times by this great Doctor.?° 
When one finds such claims in a book of piety, one should not join the 


97 Hence Laporte’s identification of this letter as the source of Arnauld’s claim that 
Descartes’s letters are “full of” Pelagianism. Laporte, pp. 445-46. 

98 Brown, p. 566. 

99 Council of Orange, 529 AD; canon 22; for Bossuet’s (accurate) citations, see Denzinger, 


p- 135. 
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easily offended who see a Baius everywhere,!°° and who always nay- 
say the moral virtues of the Pagans and the Philosophers, which is not 
the issue here. When Christians are to be instructed, the virtues should 
be considered only in relation to salvation, which is how our author 
begins... Everything called virtue outside this way does not, for a 
Christian, merit the term—as our author explains [here Bossuet cites 
what was to be the 41st condemned proposition.] Nothing is truer than 
this. Let no one, therefore, prevent the teaching to Christians the advan- 
tages of their religion, and let him confess that without it he has nothing 
but ignorance, mendacity, blindness, and sin, because without it, that is 
all there is, and everything ends there. 


Ingold’s effort to explain this passage is exceedingly weak. He has two re- 
sponses. One is that Bossuet was writing “long before” the condemnation 
of Quesnel’s work. But while it is certainly true that Unigenitus came some 
dozen years after the Justification, its temporal priority does not alter the fact of 
Bossuet’s Jansenizing—even if it is true that Bossuet, had he lived, would not 
have written what he did after the Bull. 

It is an irony that Ingold’s second response invokes the strategy most often 
deployed by the Jansenists in response to the condemnation of the Famous 
Five. For Ingold supposes that “the great bishop does not defend these texts in 
the Jansenist sense, the sense that was condemned by the Bull; to be convinced 
of this, it suffices to read [Bossuet’s] text.” Unfortunately, Ingold himself fails 
to give the two contrasting readings. “The question, he concludes, “is rather to 
know whether Bossuet would have sought to explain in a Catholic sense texts 
that had been written in a Jansenist sense. The contrary has not been proved 
and cannot be proved.”101 

Ingold can be granted that Bossuet would have been seeking a Catholic read- 
ing, given his mission to justify Noaille’s approbation of the book. The question 
then becomes, what did Bossuet think was Catholic? If Bossuet thought that 
the book was not Catholic, then his justification of it would have been an exer- 
cise in hypocrisy, and, moreover, any sleight of hand suggested by Ingold would 
have been transparent, ridiculous, and hopelessly ineffective. Ingold, in short, 
begs in an implausible way the very question he raises. For only the face-value 
reading of Bossuet makes sense. 


100 Michael Baius was a Jansenist avant la letter, 79 of whose propositions were condemned 
in 1572 by the Bull Ex omnibus affectionibus of Pope Pius V. Denzinger, p. 427-37. 
101 Ingold, p. 80. 
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Ingold’s defense of Bossuet, therefore, seems an irretrievable failure. Part 
of the reason for the failure might be his reliance on inadequate sources. 
One such is Lequeux’s “Observations,” the passionate partisanship of which 
seems extreme even in this debate.!°2 Lequeux finds it “useless to follow 
Bossuet in the details” of his attempt to show how Quesnel differed from the 
Famous Five, but he does report the oral testimony of the abbé Saint-André, 
a vicar under Bossuet, whose report of a conversation with Le Dieu, Bossuet’s 
secretary, was related to Languet, Bishop of Soissons, and later published 
by him.108 

The attempts to exonerate Bossuet of Jansenizing began, of course, much 
earlier, in the period, as did the rebuttals of them. In the year before Unigenitus, 
Noel Gaillande, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, tried both to defend Bossuet and to 
attack Quesnel. The first chapter of his Eclaircissements claims that Bossuet 
either corrected Quesnel’s mistakes,!°* or “explained the sense that other pas- 
sages must have in order not to be troublesome.” But the real trouble, as has 
been seen above, is that the explanations offered by Bossuet give at least some 
of the passages a Jansenist sense, and to this Gaillande has no response. The 
remaining half-dozen chapters amount to a broad attack on Quesnel over the 
main issues involving the Jansenists: grace, the will, and freedom. 

Gaillande’s assault achieves a certain level of sophistication (see elsewhere). 
An anonymous response to him under the title, Vains efforts des Jésuites contre 
la Justification des Réflexions, leaves no doubt of its authorship. Quesnel refers 
to himself in the first person as having been defended by Bossuet.! Alas, he 
defends the Réflexions only by appeal to the authority of Bossuet, according to 
whom the work “is wrongly accused of admitting a necessitating grace, against 
which [Quesnel] expressed himself in clear terms.’ Indeed, there would be “no 
greater calumny to assert otherwise.”!06 Says Quesnel, that a learned theolo- 
gian should allow himself to be blinded to the extent of taking error for truth 
is beyond credibility.107 (Quesnel thinks that it is the Jesuits who instigated 
Gaillande to impugn the face-value credibility of Bossuet on the basis that his 


102 See the just the last few pages of his work. The attitude is not incompatible with truth, 
but see also, Guetée, Jansénisme et jésuitisme, ou l’Examen des accusations de jansénisme 
soulevées par M. Lequeux. 

103 See Lequeux, pp. 437-38, n. 1. 

104 Gaillande here refers to the cartons that Bossuet wrote—interleaved or attached com- 
ments (post-its would the modern equivalent), whose number, nature, significance, and 
status in Bossuet’s mind, are all a matter of dispute. 

105 Also, Boursier identifies the author as Quesnel. Hexaples, p. 563. 

106 Bossuet, Justification, sec. 5; Quesnel, p. 34. 

107 Ibid. p. 33. 
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Justification was a useless and vain effort at defending the indefensible.) We 
see here that what is, exegetically, one man's principle of charity is another 
man's principle of conflict. For the Jesuits, what Quesnel says is false, hence 
cannot be what Bossuet endorsed, and therefore he cannot mean what he said 
(charity), while for Quesnel, Bossuet must have meant what he said, otherwise 
what he endorsed would have been heterodox (conflict). 

The publication of Unigenitus did not bring about the end of Jansenism 
sought by Louis.!08 On the contrary, the struggle to gain acceptance of the Bull 
itself lasted for the next half century, facing obstacles posed by the Sorbonne 
and the constituent University of Paris, the Parlement of Paris, the French 
Bishops, the religious orders, and many unaffiliated individuals, all motivated 
by various concerns, many of which were unrelated to Port-Royal.!°9 Such was 
the general brouhaha that Pope Pius v1 sought to impose a silence on the topic 
by declaring that the bull should henceforth be regarded not dogmatically but 
historically (historice, non dogmatice) 0 This declaration was not a retraction, 
but it was a relegation of the Bull to the archives. What never went into the 
archives, however, is the spirit of Port-Royal, which persisted in France, both 
inside the Church, and outside it, even to the present. 

Of particular interest to study of sacrifice and self-interest is a certain kind 
of response to the condemnations by the Church that may have sustained that 
spirit beyond the condemnation. The response is found not just among the 
Jansenists, but also, as it happens, among the Quietists. The response was the 
phantom defense: what had been condemned was only a phantom, held by no 
one of relevance, certainly not by them. 


108 See the “Jansenist edition of the Bull Unigenitus” of 1741, reprinted by Gazier, 11, pp. 303- 
24, which prints in two columns the condemned propositions along with propositions 
from authoritative authors taken to be statements of them. 

109 Abercrombie ends his introduction to the Origins of Jansenism with a kind of disclaim- 
er: after the physical destruction of Port-Royal, the subsequent history of Jansenism in 
France depends on the reception of the Bull Unigenitus. “Henceforth Jansenism became 
rather a legal and political tendency, a function of the rise of the bourgeoisie, than a theo- 
logical system’—important for understanding the mentality of the eighteenth century, 
but beyond the scope of his theological history. Abercrombie, xii. 

110 Gazier II, 125. 
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The Dénouement 


This account here of the seventeenth-century French debate over pure love 
comes to a close with the censure by the Church of the central works of the 
key figures. The works not only of Jansenius, Descartes, and Fénelon, but also 
their important followers such as Malebranche and Quesnel were objected 
to. Moreover, the ground for objections seemed precisely to hinge on that 
aspect of their work most relevant to the debate. Their doctrines of human 
freedom and volition, which were used to explain the love mandated by the 
Great Commandment, appeared threatening to the Church's central concept 
of grace. The concept of pure love survived, but only in different times and 
places, with different concerns and in indifferent idioms.! 

To appreciate the watershed reached with these censures, we begin with 
the case of Descartes, which recent scholarship has illuminated in an unprece- 
dented way, and, as it happens, in a way of direct relevance to the pure love de- 
bate. This censure is also the mildest of the three sets. Jansenism and Quietism 
were condemned in papal documents, with harsh language applied to specific 
propositions, in the expectation that penalty-enforced steps would be taken 
to ensure the halt of their propagation. Cartesianism, as will now be seen, suf- 
fered only inclusion of certain works of Descartes on the Church’s Index of 
Forbidden Books, which gave no reasons for the inclusion, and no indication 
of what in these works was found objectionable. Later, other Cartesian works 
were also included, but the enforcement of the Index was generally lax, ad hoc, 
and of mediocre severity, as evidenced by the fact that, unlike the enduring 
papal pronouncements directed against the Jansenists and the Quietists, the 
Index itself no longer exists except as an historical artifact. 


1 Descartes 


In the terms relevant here, Descartes stirred controversy and negative reac- 
tion in his own time that has continued to the present—despite his effort 
to avoid theological controversy altogether? The allegations of Pelagianism 


1 Most notably, see Le Brun, Jacques, Le Pur Amour de Platon a Lacan. 
2 Notably, see John Paul 11, Crossing the Threshold of Hope. On whether His Holiness accurately 
assessed Descartes’s philosophy, see Lennon, “Faith and Reason: John Paul 11 and Descartes.” 
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against Descartes from the Dutch Protestant theologians, and his efforts to 
defend himself against them, have already been seen above. Here, the more 
relevant, and more plausible, allegations, which led to censure by the Church, 
were based on the opposite end of the theological spectrum; and they were no 
less directed against his disciples. The charge was, in effect, Jansenism.? The 
epistolary witness to the whole period summed up the general perception: 
‘Jansenist, i.e. Cartesian,” said Mme de Sévigny.* Though certainly not synony- 
mous, the terms Cartesianism, Jansenism, and Calvinism generally evoked a 
certain amount of elision, except of course among their adherents. 

In 1663, several of Descartes’s Latin works, including the Meditations, were 
placed on the Index of Forbidden Books.5 Relevant circumstances of this pro- 
hibition have recently come to light. The “occasional cause” was the University 
of Louvain, where the debate over Descartes’s work that had stirred Holland 
during his lifetime continued. The cat was set among the pigeons by a missive 
from Francesco Cardinal Albizzi in Rome, where Descartes already had his op- 
ponents. Albizzi’s sympathies were already known from his role as an editor 
of the Bull In eminenti Ecclesiae, which two decades earlier had condemned 
Jansenius’s Augustinus.” The Faculty of Theology produced a document that 
was sent to Rome where it had the status of a complaint against Descartes that 
had to be investigated, beginning with two reviewers. It is now known who the 
reviewers were (we also have their reports), and which texts each was respon- 
sible for; the Meditations fell to Giovanni Tartaglia. 

Tartaglia finds some propositions interspersed in Descartes’s work that 
“do not comport well with the principles of the Catholic faith and sacred 
doctrine.’$ The very first of them is cited, and at length far greater than any 


3 Had he lived, Descartes might have shared the exasperation of his best-known follower. Said 
Malebranche, “Prejudice is a strange thing; I am a Jansenist according to some, a Molinist 
according to others, and all this without anyone taking the trouble to read the works they 
condemn.” OCM XIX, 786-89. OCM XIX, 786-89. For more on this component in relation to 
Jansenism, often derided as Catholic Calvinism, see Schmaltz, “What has Cartesianism to do 
with Jansenism?” 

4 To (her daughter) Mme. De Grignan, 16 September 1677, Letters, vol. 3, p. 334. 

5 In1690, Malebranche’s Traité de la nature et de la grace was place on the Index, as was the 
Recherche de la vérité in 1709. These prohibitions resulted from Jansenist machinations, it 
seems, giving them a more intramural significance. 

6 Armogathe and Carraud, p. 103. The account here is largely due to this important article, 

7 Armogathe and Carraud, p. 114, n. 65. The teaching there of a Cartesian member of the 
Faculty of Arts, Arnold Guelincx, was identified as particularly dangerous to the Faith. Ibid., 
pp. 105-06. 

8 Armogathe and Carraud, p. 114. 
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other. It is a text from the Fourth Meditation. The subject is of great interest 
here, the nature of freedom. 


In order to be free, there is no need for me to be inclined both ways; on 
the contrary, the more I incline in one direction —either because I clearly 
understand that reasons of truth and goodness point that way, or because 
of a divinely produced disposition of my inner thoughts—the freer is my 
choice. Neither divine grace nor natural knowledge ever diminishes free- 
dom; on the contrary, they increase and strengthen it. But the indiffer- 
ence I feel when there is no reason pushing me in one direction rather 
than another is the lowest grade of freedom; it is evidence not of any 
perfection of freedom, but rather of a defect in knowledge or a kind of 
negation. For if I always saw what was true and good, I should never have 
to deliberate about the right judgment or choice; in that case, although I 
should be wholly free, it would be impossible for me ever to be in a state 
of indifference.9 


Tartaglia continues: Whence it can be seen that freedom from necessity is 
stripped from our will and only freedom from constraint remains, which is 
abundantly set out in the Sixth Replies, no. 6, where he asserts that that the 
will of God was “indifferent from eternity with respect to everything that has 
happened [...] nevertheless the will of man is never indifferent except when he 
is ignorant of which is better or truer”1And he concludes: “and thus indiffer- 
ence does not belong to the essence of human freedom in which place he also 
errs philosophically.” 

Clearly, Tartaglia’s focus falls first on what he takes to be a non-Molinist ac- 
count of freedom, according to which indifference is not essential to the will’s 
freedom. No less clearly, the account of freedom that he finds in Descartes is 
to that extent problematic, even if he does not elaborate exactly why that is 
so. It is safe to assume that only a Molinist libertarian view would not be prob- 
lematic in this regard, since it was the only alternative compatible with Trent’s 
Canon Four. Relevantly, Tartaglia is the author of an unpublished manuscript 


9 AT VII, 57-58; CSM II, 40. This text is followed by two texts to the same effect from the 
Replies to Objections. 

10 AT VII, 432-33; CSM II, 292. Tartaglia here paraphrases Descartes’s Latin somewhat. 

11 AT VII, 433; CSM 11, 292. Armogathe and Carraud emphasize the importance of the con- 
cluding adverb, taking the critique to be primarily philosophical rather than theological. 
Armogathe and Carraud, p. 15, n. 69. The penultimate adverb suggests that they go rather 
too far in this regard. 
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entitled Compendium de Gratia contra sentiarum Jansenii.\* The upshot is 
that the views of Descartes most relevant to the Quietist debate are ruled, if 
not heretical, at least such as to be unfit for Catholic eyes, or ears. Tartaglia 
does not use the word Jansenism here, but to cite a term from another such 
condemnation, Descartes’s text sounds like Jansenism.!* 

There emerged, therefore, for the Cartesians if not for Descartes him- 
self, already deceased a dozen years, a distressing inconsistent triad, among 
1) Church authority with respect to truth, 2) this Church censure, and 3) what 
they clearly and distinctly perceived to be true about freedom. If it was pos- 
sible to be wrong about their clear and distinction perception of the nature of 
freedom, then it was impossible to be certain about anything. Moreover, for the 
Cartesians, it was not just a matter of what they would be permitted to publish, 
but also what could be taught. Descartes’s program of superseding Aristotle in 
the schools obviously threatened the long-standing hegemony of those who 
had long taught Aristotle there. In the event, there emerged two lines of excul- 
pation, each of which mimicked to some extent, but only to some extent, the 
Jansenist appeal to the fait/droit distinction. 

One kind of response to both ecclesiastical and political proscriptions was 
the argument that Descartes and Aristotle were actually in fundamental agree- 
ment. Descartes himself at the end of his Principles might have suggested this 
line by arguing that in his explanation of the general nature of material things 
he had not employed any principle “which was not accepted by Aristotle and 
all other philosophers of every age.” In two important publications of 1671, 
this conciliatory line was pursued by Jacques Rohault, emphasizing nominal 
agreements and minimizing or ignoring altogether obvious differences be- 
tween them. The high point of this philosophie novantique, as it came to be 
called, was reached in 1674 with René Le Bossu’s Paralléle des principes de la 
philosophie dAristote & ... Descartes. Although very clever and not without ex- 
egetical insight, the work is preposterous as an exercise in scholarship. In fact, 
it might well be that satire was the real vehicle of defense.! 


12 Armogathe and Carraud, p. 108, and p. 115, n. 65. 

13  Anobjection later raised against propositions in Fénelon’s Maximes was that they sound- 
ed bad (male sonantes). Denzinger, p. 488. The expression was not a comment about 
euphony. 

14 IV, 200; AT VIII, 323; CSM 1, 286. The enlistment of all others soon excluded Democritus, 
however. Iv, 202; AT VII 325; CSM I, 287. It is the tolerance of the Aristotelians that 
Descartes seeks. 

15 For more on Rohault and Le Bossu in this regard, see Lennon, The Battle of the Gods and 
Giants, pp. 56-58. 
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In any case, the new-ancient philosophy was not invoked by the better- 
known, more influential Cartesians. On the contrary, the inclination was to 
ignore altogether both antiquity, and, dangerously, authority. Arnauld and 
Nicole had to defend their Port-Royal Logic against a “secret desire to discred- 
it” Aristotle, claiming, perhaps with irony, the contrary aim to “honor him as 
much as possible.”!6 Six years later, La Forge, in his Treatise on the mind of man, 
was but very rarely critical of Aristotle in any explicit way, but nonetheless 
rejected appeal to Aristotle or any other philosopher.!” On the other hand, he 
right at the outset invoked another authority, who for these Cartesians would 
replace not just Aristotle, but Descartes himself. La Forge begins his work with 
a preface, “in which the author shows the conformity of the doctrine of Saint 
Augustine with the views of Descartes on the nature of the soul.”!® Eight years 
later, Malebranche too rejects all philosophical authority, that of Descartes no 
less than of Aristotle. Instead, we are advised to inwardly attend to the truth, as 
they did. Such meditation, however, will be found to bring about acceptance of 
Descartes’s principles, and rejection of Aristotle’s, “which have been of no use 
for two thousand years.”!9 Now, Malebranche’s reliance on Augustine is well 
documented. Of interest here is the source for his Augustine texts, namely the 
Philosophia Christiana (1667-71) by André Martin (pseud. Ambrosius Victor).20 
This fellow Oratorian resisted efforts to censor the Cartesian doctrines he was 
teaching in courses at Angers by presenting them as Augustine’s views, not 
through interpretations of Augustine’s texts, but by the bald texts themselves. 
There are chapters directed to such doctrines as the rejection of sensory knowl- 
edge, the importance of introspection, the centrality of mathematical truth, 
propadeutic doubt—even the bestial soul. The plausibility of this effort varies, 
but we already know that even the cogito can be expiscated from Augustine 
(si fallor, sum). As an example from Martin’s text that is of particular relevance 
here, the following is the whole of chapter 94. 


16 Arnauld, trans. Buroker, pp. 18-19. 

17 La Forge, p. 233. La Forge also indicated nominal agreements with Aristotle. Ibid., pp. 8, 
44, 62, 65, 92, 111, 15, 153. 

18 La Forge, OP p. 75. 

19 OM, 60-61; SAT, 13-14. “No phenomenon of nature will ever be explained by them,” he 
says. 

20 For more, see Lennon, The Battle of the Gods and Giants, pp. 226-27. Martin might also 
have been the source for La Forge’s use of Augustine. See the editors’ discussion, La Forge, 


OP, pp. 30-31. 
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Freedom is fully required both for virtue or right behavior and for sin, and all 
volition is free by a freedom from coercion, since volition is in our power, i.e. 
we do it when we wish, in fact, it is that by which we wish. 

Furthermore, sin is the will maintaining or following what justice for- 
bids, whence the free thing is to abstain. And therefore both sin and right 
behavior lie in free will, and thus neither sin nor right behavior can be 
imputed to anyone who does not use his own will. 

Moreover, a free will or volition is always in us, by a freedom from co- 
ercion, insofar as the soul's will is not forced by anything. For nothing 
is in our power other than the will. As soon as we will it, it is there. Nor 
can I imagine anything in our power except what we do when we will it. 
Wherefore, nothing is in our power than the will itself. For as soon as we 
will it, it is there. Thus our will is not a will unless it is in our power. So, 
because it is in our power, it is free for us.2! 


That our will should be what is in our power is, of course, open to both libertar- 
ian (Molinst) and compatibilist (Jansenist) interpretations. But Martin clearly 
intends to support Descartes with something like the latter.2? That he rules out 
the Molinist line is clear from his appeal to freedom from coercion as neces- 
sary and sufficient for freedom itself. 


2 Jansenius 


There is nothing like dispassionate agreement about what was condemned 
when the Augustinus was targeted, or even when it was that the putatively he- 
retical doctrine(s) first saw the light of day. It was certainly not born of the 
Augustinus. Many opponents of Jansenism argued that the relevant doctrines 
are to be found in the work of Michael Baius, (Michel de Bay, 1513-89) The Bull 
Ex omnibus afflictionibus (1567) of Pius v had condemned some 79 proposi- 
tions from some nine of his works.?% In this period just after the Council of 
Trent, they deal with such hot-button topics as grace, freedom, justification, 
etc. Some of the propositions clearly anticipate Jansenius, or at least certain 
interpretations of Jansenius. Consider: “Only violence upsets the natural 


21 Martin, Philosophiae christianae (Paris, 1668) vol. 5, pp. 459-60. 

22 Any doubt about the connection to Jansenius, or its connection to Descartes, should be 
resolved by consulting Gibieuf, who had authoritative status with both of them. De liber- 
tate, 236-37. 

23  Denzinger, pp. 428-439. The condemnations were reaffirmed by Pope Gregory XIII a 
dozen years later in his Provisionibus. 
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freedom of man.” Or: “Man sins, and does so even damnably, in what he does 
necessarily.’24 

In any case, the Church was soon led to an attempt to make very explicit just 
what it intended to condemn in the Augustinus. The first effort in the direc- 
tion that clarification would take came from Isaac Habert, who at the end of 
1646 published eight propositions extracted from the Augustinus that he took 
to be heretical, amounting to the single view that grace is necessary and suf- 
ficient for salvation, along with consequences of such a view.*° Habert’s spe- 
cific list was not taken up, but it was soon followed by another list of seven 
of the same thrust, submitted for discussion in the Sorbonne by its syndic, 
Nicolas Cornet. Arnauld responded in what was a reprise of his debate with 
Habert, who for his part composed a letter to the Pope, Innocent x, asking 
for his judgment on the first five of the propositions from Cornet. Thus ap- 
peared what came to be called the Famous Five.26 Habert’s letter was signed by 
78 French bishops, and was followed by another, signed by a smaller number, 
defending the Augustinus. The machinations around the debate in Rome as to 
the appropriate response were predictably bewildering. In the event, the Bull 
Cum occasione appeared in 1653, condemning the first four propositions as he- 
retical and the last as simply false.27 

The Jansenists were thus faced with a version of the inconsistent triad that 
confronted the Cartesians: 1) papal infallibility, 2) papal condemnation of 
the Famous Five, and 3) the Augustinian, hence orthodox character of these 
propositions. One response from the Jansenists, prompted by Nicole, it seems, 
was to distinguish between questions de droit and questions de fait—roughly, 
between matters involving doctrine, whether, for example, a certain view of 
grace was heretical, and matters of fact, whether a given doctrine is to be found 
in a given book. The Jansenists cheerfully conceded that the Pope is infallible 
with respect to the first sort of question, but not to the second. So the Bull had 
condemned something, and had done so infallibly, but not what is found in the 
Augustinus, a factual matter with respect to which a “respectful silence” was 
to be kept on whether an error had been made. So the inconsistent triad was 


24 Nos. 66 and 67 [64 and 65]. Denzinger, 436. 

25 Armogathe, Jansénisme, p. 49. 

26 The phrase found its way, derisively, into the title of Witte’s work: Spongia notarum 
quibus V. propositiones famosas ... Witte (1641-1721) was a prolific Netherlandish author 
who strongly supported Jansenist views. See the Appendix below for the propositions 
themselves. 

27 See Appendix 1. Armogathe points out that the document does not clearly attribute the 
propositions to Jansenius, and does not mention what the orthodox sense of them would 
be. Armogathe, Jansénisme, p. 49. 
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released by claiming that the Pope had condemned the propositions as they 
occur in the Bull, but not in the sense in which they held them. 

The Jesuits would not stand for such a response, and countered, notably in 
1661 with an Assertiones Catholicae. Their rebuttal was that the Pope has “the 
same infallibility” that Christ had, that the Pope is 


an infallible judge in controversies of faith ... as well as in questions of 
law as of fact. Therefore, since the pronouncements of Innocent x and 
Alexander vI1, we may believe with a divine faith that the book entitled 
the Augustine by Jansenius is heretical, and the five propositions drawn 
from it, are Jansenius’s, and in the sense of Jansenius, are condemned.28 


Their argument was that infallibility de fait is a condition for infallibility 
de droit, that if the Pope might have misunderstood Jansenius in condemning 
him he might have misunderstood Augustine in approving him. But the Jesuits’ 
argument is a dangerous one that, while apparently effective in the short run, 
invited unintended consequence in the longer run. Especially in this emerging 
period of the new Bible criticism, an argument modus ponens could be read 
modus tollens or, as in this case, conversely. Precisely because the Pope can err 
with respect to Jansenius he can err with respect to Augustine, indeed to all 
else. Much was at stake. 

Despite the danger of their support, this was a battle that the Jesuits were 
not going to lose precisely because so much was at stake. For the Church never 
wavered in its condemnations of Jansensism. For their part, the Jansenists 
were led therefore to a rather different kind of response, the phantom defense, 
namely, that the condemned doctrine was a phantom, held by no one, and 
therefore not by them. Its exact genesis among them is imprecise, however. 
In 1664, Nicole published a pamphlet called “Héresie imaginaire,’ the thesis of 
which is that the only difference between the so-called Jansenists and their 
critics is the insignificant matter of fact of whether the actual sentences are to 
be found in the Augustinus.*® He himself thinks not, hence one imaginary her- 
esy, but even if they were to be found there, such matter of fact is not a theo- 
logical matter for condemnation, hence a second imaginary heresy. As with 
the fait-droit distinction itself, the way was opened to a massive deployment 
of the defense. 


28 Quoted by Arnauld, La nouvelle héresie des Jésuites ..., OA XXI, 515. 
29 See Abercrombie, pp. 267-68. 
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In 1686, living in the long exile whence he was never to return, Arnauld pub- 


lished his Phantom of Jansenism, or, a justification of the so-called Jansenists.3° 
The work was written as an effort to refute in its own terms Francois Deville’s 


anonymously published Préjugés légitimes contre les Jansénistes,which it- 


self was written to refute Nicole’s Préjugés légitimes contre les Calvinistes, at- 
tempting to use against him the same arguments Nicole had used against the 
Calvinists. Deville stigmatized the Jansenists as schismatics, just as Nicole had 
the Calvinists, a designation they always denied. The series of these works rep- 
resents a shift in the debate, from substantive issues concerning the nature of 
grace to people and the question of who held what. There is also an obvious 
rhetorical shift from Nicole’s treatment of the Calvinists to Arnauld’s treat- 
ment of the Jansenists. For example, Arnauld refers in his work to le prétendu 
jansénisme, he means so-called in the sense of ‘alleged, because he is defend- 
ing himself, even if not in those terms. But when Nicole refers to la prétendue 
religion réformée, he means so-called in the sense of ‘self-styled, because he re- 
gards the Calvinists as anything but the reformers they took themselves to be. 
It is during this shift that the relevant version of the phantom defense emerges. 
The phantom defense will be seen again below, in the hands of Fénelon, in re- 
sponse to the condemnation of his views. But first, that condemnation. 


3 


Fénelon 


On 27 April 1697, Fénelon submitted his Explication des maximes des saints to 


Rome for papal judgment as to its orthodoxy. Initially, there were grounds for 


expecting a favorable verdict. There was support for his mysticism, and he en- 
joyed the favor of at least half the cardinals there and, most importantly, of 
the Pope himself. However, intrigue, scheming, and chance events pushed the 
outcome in the other direction. The wells for Fénelon’s book were poisoned 


in Rome, at least partly by the perception of him there as a Cartesian. There 
appeared a Brief, Cum alias, on 12 March 1699. In it, Innocent x11 asserted: 


30 


Since it has come to the notice of our Apostolate that a certain book has 
been published ..., and that it has caused a rumpus ..., we have handed 
it over to not a few Cardinals and others ... for examination. They have 
replied.... We, therefore, of our own inclination, and on the basis of our 
certain knowledge and mature deliberation, and with full Apostolic 


OA 24, 1-138. 
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power... do hereby condemn and reprove [damnamus et reprobamus| 
the said book.?! 


So what was the Brief about?32 Twenty-three propositions were condemned. 
Though not presented as such, they seem to fall into three, somewhat overlap- 
ping categories. The largest might be called moral psychology. It is also the 
least relevant, since the propositions deal not with doctrine, but with factual 
matters that, while relevant to theology, in the end are still factual, empiri- 
cally factual at that, and thus beyond the putatively infallible magisterium of 
the Church. Without using such language, these propositions deal with what is 
psychologically possible in the way of motivation, sacrifice, indifference, etc.54 
So, for example, the very first condemned proposition, taken from the fore- 
word, asserts the possibility of pure love as conceived by the Quietists. “There 
is an habitual state of loving God with a love that is pure charity, without any 
mixture of motive from self-interest ... neither fear of punishment, nor desire 
for reward has any part in this love. We no longer love God either for merit 
or for perfection, or for the happiness we find in loving Him.”# This is a bald 
statement of the fact, or at least possibility, of such a love, with no injunction 
to practice it, except by implication (since it is ranked highest among possible 
loves of God). But the Brief as such does not question the ranking, only the fact 
of such love. 

A second category involves pastoral advice.%6 Fénelon was an archbishop, 
who took seriously his duty of instructing the clergy of his diocese in Church 
doctrine and practices. He was thus concerned about the implications of the 
doctrine of pure love for the actual practice of religion at the level of the par- 
ishes. So, he advises directors of conscience to lead penitents only gradually 
up the ascent to pure love.” He grants that directors might allow penitents, at 
least under certain conditions, to persist in the belief in their damnation for 
the betterment of their soul. One of the conditions is that at some level of their 


31 FOC III, 405. Denzinger, pp. 484-88. 

32 For the Brief itself, both in Latin and in French translation, see FOC 111, 405-10. For an 
English translation, see the Appendix below. 

33 Gouhier calls it a “psychology of prayer.” Fénelon, p. 101. 

34 Propositions 1 (from Maximes, foreword), 2 (from Maximes, art. 2), 4 (art. 5), 5 (art. 5), 6 
(art. 5), 7 (art. 8), 8 (art. 10), 9 (art. 10), 10 (art. 10), 11 (art. 10),, 13 (art. 14), 14 (art. 14), 15 (art. 
21), 16 (art. 24), 17 (art. 28) fall into this category, that is, fifteen of the twenty-three. 

35 L. I, 1011. 

36 For example, propositions 3 (art. 3), 12 (art. 10), 22 (art. 44). 

37 Proposition 3(art. 3). 
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soul hope in salvation be maintained. Clearly, issues of moral psychology are 
involved here, but also issues from the third category, moral theology. 

One proposition in this third category is that the soul should not will love 
as its happiness and perfection, but only as what God wills.38 This proposition 
would seem to be at the very core of Quietism.3° The main focus in this cat- 
egory, however, is on the practice of virtue.#° The concern is whether the state 
of passive contemplation renders irrelevant all virtuous behavior. 

There are prominent and contentious Quietist themes found in Fénelon’s 
book that make no appearance in the list of condemned propositions. Nowhere 
is there even an intimation of the difficulty that exercised Bayle and Leibniz, 
among other critics. If the contemplative state of a “transformed soul” is a kind 
of spiritual marriage wherein it is immediately united with God, “essence to 
essence, substance to substance, will to will’! then the identity of that soul 
seems to merge with that of God, and pantheism threatens.** At a minimum, 
the role of Christ as mediator in human salvation is no longer obvious. Fénelon 
was sensitive to these dangerous implications, but his success in blocking 
them is not obvious.45 

Most obvious by its absence among the condemned propositions is any 
mention even of the Impossible Supposition. In fact, in the two texts where 
it explicitly occurs in the Maximes, the Brief cites the passage leading up to 
the Impossible Supposition, and then breaks off at precisely that point. So, the 
sequel of the first proposition, which ends with the claim that we do not love 
God for the happiness we find in loving Him, reads in the Maximes: “one would 
love Him as much even if by an Impossible Supposition He should be ignorant 
that we love Him, or that He should make eternally unhappy those who might 
love Him.”# The Brief might condemn the concept of pure love, but, perhaps 
out of deference to the authors cited by Fénelon who had previously deployed 
that test, it does not condemn the test for it. The same is true of its appearance 
in the tenth article, where the condemned proposition is made to break off 
precisely so that the Impossible Supposition does not occur. “All the sacrifices 
ordinarily made by the most disinterested souls based on [sur] their eternal 


38 Proposition 19 (art. 33). 

39 Adams identifies a version of it as Fénelon’s general thesis: “the only thing that is desired 
for its own sake in pure love is that God’s will be done,” the upshot of which is that in pure 
love one wills to love God but only because He wills that we love Him. Adams, p. 88. 

40 Proposition 18 (art. 33), 19 (art. 33), 21 (art. 40), 23 (conclusion). 

41 Fénelon, Maximes, art. 41; L. 1089. 

42 See Lennon, “Leibniz, Bayle, and the Quietist Controversy.” 

43 See Gouhier, Fénelon, pp. 102-03. 

44  Maximes, foreword; L. 101. 
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beatitude are conditional. [It is said, “if, per impossibile, you willed to condemn 
me to the eternal punishment of Hell without losing your love, I would not love 
you any less.] But this sacrifice cannot be absolute in our ordinary state. Only 
in the most extreme trials does this sacrifice become in some sense absolute.”45 

How severe was the Brief’s condemnation, then? The great apologist for 
Fénelon, or rather, the implacable denunciator of Bossuet, Yves Montreuil tried 
to minimize the significance of the Brief.46 He points out, as many have done, 
that (at the insistence of Innocent, it seems) the word heretic occurs nowhere 
in the list of pejorative terms used by the Brief to condemn the propositions 
(‘temerarious, scandalous, sounding-bad, offensive to pious ears, pernicious in 
practice and even erroneous.”4”), In refraining from using the term, the Brief is 
in fact unique among the censures studied by John Cahill in the period from 
the Council of Trent (1563) to the final Jansenist condemnations of the early 
eighteenth century.*® Montreuil also notes that the teaching of the proposi- 
tions from Fénelon was not forbidden (no one, and not Fénelon even by im- 
plication, is anathematized should he teach them—as had been the case with 
Molinos’s propositions, among many others’). He also points out that the book 
was not ordered to be burned (though it was ordered to be confiscated and 
delivered to the local authorities or to the Inquisitors haereticae pravitatis— 
an instruction with an obvious implication for the significance of both of the 
previous points#®). The fact of the matter, however, is that, out of obedience to 
the Brief, in the nineteenth-century edition of Fénelon’s Oeuvres complètes, the 
Maximes is nowhere to be found.5° 

In the end, the Brief is a reminder that its claims to infallibility notwith- 
standing, the Church is composed of humans, and exists in historical cir- 
cumstances. For clarity, cogency, relevance and general appropriateness, its 
decrees are on a level with the various pronouncements of bodies such as the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The analogy is very close. The Church and the Court both 
are charged to provide counsel, clarification, interpretation, guidance, and so 


45  Maximes, art. 10; L. 1035. The Brief translates the preposition sur as circa, thus giving the 
sentence a rather different meaning. Sur suggests that the sacrifice is solely and directly 
related to beatitude, circa that the relation is indirect via something else, e.g. the beati- 
tude of others. 

46 Montreuil, esp. p. 455. 

47 FOC III, 406. The abbé Bossuet reported that the Cardinals understood erroneous to be 
more grave than next-to-heresy, but not as grave as heretical. 17 March 1699; Correspondence 
de Bossuet X1, 239. 

48 The condemnation of Molinos’s 68 propositions contained the term, but qualifies it: tan- 
quam heriticae. Cahill, xxi. 

49 FOC III, 406. 

50 FOCI,52. 
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forth, and they do so on the basis of data submitted to them and argued before 
them, precedent, including an unfalsifiable text of reference, and involving the 
same sorts of pressures, dissatisfaction over outcomes, questions of jurisdic- 
tion and legitimacy. 

How did Fénelon respond to the condemnation? Knox ends his very ele- 
gant narrative of the events leading up to the condemnation with a report of 
Fénelon’s immediate response. “Having heard of what had just happened, at 
the very moment when he was about to enter the pulpit, he laid aside the ser- 
mon he had prepared, and announced to the congregation, in terms of glow- 
ing eloquence, the news of his defeat. “51 The question of Fénelon’s sincerity 
in accepting the Brief was immediately raised, including by Bossuet, who was 
eventually persuaded of Fénelon’s sincerity, but the question remains a very 
complex one. The fact of the matter, in any case, is that on g April 1699 Fénelon 
published his acceptance of the Brief, promising his adherence “simply, ab- 
solutely, and without any shadow of reservation.’ He did so “with respect not 
only to the condemned twenty-three propositions, but also the entire book, 
and in the same terms” found in the Brief;>2 so at least here Fénelon did not 
complain of misrepresentation. If there is a hedge, it is found in his clause that 
he accepts the condemnation “in the very same formulation (eadem precise 
forma), perhaps leaving open the possibility that there is some formulation 
other than that found in the Brief whose condemnation he does not accept. 

Given his central and all-encompassing conception of pure love of God as a 
willingness to sacrifice, one might have expected Fénelon to accept, indeed to 
welcome, the condemnation as an extraordinary occasion to exercise that very 
virtue. Although his views were rejected, so he might have reasoned, they at 
least served as an instrument for the Church to articulate the truth on what in 
any case remained a very important set of questions. In the event, however, he 
pursued two, rather different courses. 

One response from Fénelon was a distinction between the plain sense (sen- 
sus obvius) of a text, which is the Church’s only interest, and the sense intended 
by its author (sensus ab auctore intentus), which is never the Church’s interest, 
at least not in such matters.5? He cheerfully concedes that the Church might 
have (infallibly) condemned the plain sense of his text, but that the author's 
sense of it, i.e. his own sense of it, was innocent. 


51 Knox, pp. 348-49. 

52  FOCIII, 410-11. 

53 To Chantérac, 17 April 1699; Correspondence VIII, 530-33; to Lamy, 17 December 1704; 
Correspondence xX, 153-54; also, Commentaire, Correspondence XV, p. 297, n. 10. 
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The Jansenist Gabriel Gerberon, in a published letter in which he com- 
plained of the shabby treatment accorded Fénelon, tried to defend him by 
arguing that the Brief’s condemnation of the 23 propositions was only in the 
obvious sense, not in the sense that Fénelon understood them. (How Gerberon 
could claim to know that sense is a good question, but not one that could arise 
since the letter was published anonymously. In fact, Fénelon himself felt called 
upon to deny authorship of it.) Gerberon does say that the non-obvious sense 
appears from taking into account the rest of the work. He says nothing about 
the fact that the Brief’s disjunctive condemnation of the latter would nullify 
this defense. In any case, he goes on to ask, rhetorically, isn’t this distinction 
just the fait-droit distinction?5* 

It seems that the Jansenists, especially in Flanders, initially supported 
Fénelon, but welcomed the condemnation of the Maximes in the hope that 
he would appeal to their fait/droit defense, and eventually break from Rome 
in some sense to become their own head.55 However far-fetched such schem- 
ing might seem, still, the attribution of the distinction to Fénelon has a prima 
facie plausibility. 

Both Arnauld and Fénelon were faced with a contradiction between what 
they take to be true, namely what is in their respective defining texts, and what 
the Church pronounces, namely that those texts contain certain specific false- 
hoods. The contradiction is a problem for them because they both take the 
Church always to speak the truth in such matters. The Jansenist resolves the 
problem by denying that the condemned proposition is in their text, which 
thus remains orthodox. The Quietist resolves the problem by saying that the 
condemned proposition, while in the text, does not represent his true mean- 
ing, which as far as any condemnation is concerned thus can remain orthodox. 
The resolutions, however parallel, are not quite the same, however, certainly 
not with respect to their plausibility. 

Both Fénelon and Arnauld make two kinds of claim, (1) an ignorance claim 
and (2) an orthodoxy claim. (1) Arnauld’s ignorance claim concerns what the 
Church condemned; the Church condemned something, and did so infallibly, 
but he does not know what was condemned, because whatever it was is not 
to be found in the Augustinus. Fénelon’s ignorance claim concerns the plain 


54 Gabriel Gerberon (1628-1711) Lettre d'un theologien a Monseigneur ‘l Esvesque de Meaux: 
Auquel lon démontre que M. de Cambrai n'a point tenu les Erreurs et les fausses Maximes 
qu'on lui a imputées, & que ce n'est point au sens de ce prélat qu'on a condemné son livre & les 
vingt'trois Propositions qui en lui ont été tirées. Gerberon was a French cleric whose floruit 
was primarily in the Low Countries. He was enormously prolific, notably in defense of the 
Jansenist cause in a way that required courage remarkable in this period. 

55  Orcibal, “Fénelon et la cour de Rome,’ pp. 249-53. 
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meaning of certain propositions in the Maximes, his own book. At least at 
the time he wrote and published them, he did not know their plain meaning, 
which has come to him only from the Church. (2) Arnauld’s orthodoxy claim 
concerns what is in the Augustinus, presumably as its plain meaning. Fénelon’s 
orthodoxy claim concerns his own idiosyncratic understanding of his proposi- 
tions. If Arnauld’s fait/droit solution fails, it is hard to see how Fénelon’s plain/ 
author's sense solution succeeds. 

Fénelon disclaimed any intent to invoke the Jansenist fait-droit distinc- 
tion, which he thought was harmful to the Church. In his immediate reaction 
conveyed to Chantérac, in which he draws the distinction between his under- 
standing of the Maximes and what was condemned, he also says that he 


does not claim … that the distinction between the author's sense and 
plain sense of the text should ever trouble the Church with a question 
de fait, because my sense or intention in writing, however pure it may 
have been (piit), does not prevent the natural sense of my text from being 
what the Pope judges it to be; because the sense of a book is independent 
of the author’s sense, and in matters of expression of doctrine one must 
submit to the higher authority, to whom doctrinal judgment is given 
by God.56 


He tries to show how the Church was able to condemn something, but not 
what he intended to say. But how could this acknowledged master of French 
style fail to know the plain sense of his own text? 

There is no text from Fénelon in which he gives any argument that what he 
intended had a different sense from the sense of what was condemned. There 
is no explicit comparison of the two because there is no statement of what he 
takes to have been condemned. The false versions that he gives of the articles 
comprising the Maximes cannot fulfill this function because what was con- 
demned comes only from what Fénelon takes to be the true versions. Indeed, 
the only propositions that Fénelon acknowledges as condemned come from 
those “true” versions of his. On the other hand, Fénelon has something of a 
dilemma: what could he identify as condemned except the very propositions 
set out in the Brief? Bruno Neveu has produced a massive study of the general 
question of authors’ reactions to Church censure of their works. He comments 
that “the author [of a condemned text] seldom acknowledges his own thought 


56 27 March 1699, Correspondence V111, 486. 
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in the sense condemned, or even the obvious sense in which it might be read.”57 
Pride? stubbornness? hypocrisy? venal mendacity? Perhaps, at least in some 
cases. But more likely, in most cases, is the explanation that belief and change 
in belief cannot be commanded. One might say, “I am committed to believing 
what the Church asserts, but I cannot help believing what I do believe.” 

Still, one wants to know precisely how Fénelon has “submitted” to the 
Church. On 3 April 1699, he wrote to Chantérac of his fears of the retribution 
that would be exacted from him by his recently armed opponents. Notable 
was the fear of having to sign a formulary of the sort previously imposed, fa- 
mously, on the Jansenists in an effort to overcome their perceived attempts 
to retain their beliefs while submitting to the authority of Rome. Whatever 
might motivate such actions against him, whether just to definitively end the 
dispute and to be sure he had truly changed his views, or to extort an admis- 
sion of error and thus of responsibility for the outrageous disagreement, he as- 
serted countervailing reasons for resisting such an incursion. “I never held the 
errors imputed to me. I am well able, by obedience to the Pope, to condemn 
my book as expressing what I never intended to express; but I cannot pusil- 
lanimously betray my conscience so as to denigrate myself with errors that I 
never entertained.”58 

Here, Fénelon confuses rights of conscience with infallibility, or at least 
privileged access. To say, as the Church has said at least since Aquinas, that 
conscience is supreme in the sense that one is never culpable in doing what is 
done in good conscience, is not to say that conscience, like some individual au- 
thoritative voice, is infallible. On the contrary, the great arguments of this very 
period, from Bayle and others, on behalf of the autonomy of conscience were 
advanced precisely with the erring conscience in mind. Moreover, to expect 
me to admit that I am wrong, even when I cannot see how I could possibly be 
wrong, because what I believe has been condemned, is not necessarily to vio- 
late conscience. This is an entailment of the acceptance of authority, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, without which life is impossible. 

Fénelon’s plain/author’s sense distinction, like Arnauld's fait/droit distinc- 
tion fails as a solution. Curiously, Fénelon, like Arnauld and Nicole, had al- 
ready deployed the somewhat different defense, the phantom defense. Not 
quite nine months after the publication of the Maximes,°° Fénelon launched a 


57 Neveu, p.25. For more on this question, also involving work by J.F Chiron, see Trémolières, 
esp. p. 42 ff. 

58 Correspondence VIII, 501. 

59 25 January 1697 
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defensive explanation of the work in an Instruction pastorale.®° He opens with 
a remarkable claim, saying that he “thought he had forgotten nothing in order 
to condemn rigorously all the maxims that might favor the Quietists.”®! Yet the 
intervening period produced such a brouhaha that he now aimed to expose 
the false sense in which his book had been taken. The Quietism attributed to 
the Maximes is a phantom, not to be found there. 

Why would he describe this effort as a distancing from Quietism, eighteen 
months before the condemnation of the book? Undoubtedly, it was precisely 
that condemnation that he was trying to avoid, by dissociating himself from 
the 68 propositions of Molinos condemned by the same Pope in 1687.62 For 
these propositions, which everyone associated with “Quietism,’ were a more 
or less extreme and naive version of Fénelon’s doctrine of contemplation and 
self-sacrifice. Perhaps it was only Molinos that Fénelon disavowed, but to re- 
strict the term in this way was no more justifiable than it would be now. The 
restriction seems to be the same stratagem on Fénelon’s part as the analogous 
one had been for the Jansenists. 

Despite their deployment of the same or very similar strategies in response 
to condemnation, the Quietists and Jansenists remained far apart on deep 
philosophical grounds. These differences continued to translate into equiva- 
lently deep visceral differences. The hopes of Gerberon and other Jansenists 
in Flanders that a defeated Fénelon would become their head were wildly un- 
realistic, as evidenced immediately by Fénelon’s second, very different kind of 
response to the Brief. The day after the condemnation, Fénelon wrote to the 
head of the Jesuits, offering him his allegiance. The Jesuits “should see how 
much their enemies are mine too, and that the people who strangled me are 
preparing to do the same to them.”® A bit later he wrote: “For my whole life 
I have shared interests with the Jesuits, and have done so from the bottom of 
my heart.”6 It was soon to emerge that the enemy common to Fénelon and 
the Jesuits was the Jansenists, and the profundity of his heartfelt commitment 
was exhibited in his implacable pursuit of their extermination. The persecuted 
turned persecutor. 

During the four-year period 171-14, the theologian Louis Habert came 
under attack in anonymous publications that charged him with advocating 
Jansenist doctrine. It is highly likely that the attack was inspired and sustained 


60 15 September 1697; FOC 11, 286-328. 

61  FOCII, 286. 

62 Innocent x1, Coelestis pastor, Denzinger, 470-77. 

63 See the letter to Chanterac, 27 March 1699; Correspondence 1x, 718. 
64 15 May 1669; Correspondence x, 29. 
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by Fénelon. In any case, Habert responded to the charges, and was defended 
by others, including by some whose own views made his situation more diffi- 
cult. The episode, which proceeded through sometimes simultaneous charges, 
replies, rejoinders, and further replies, has never been studied. The debate was 
played out in hard, practical terms that invite construal in terms of the scape- 
goating already seen in the treatment of Mme Guyon. 

The charge was that Habert’s widely used Theologia dogmata et moralis 
(1708) was a Jansenist work. The polemic was almost certainly initiated by 
Fénelon, who on 24 November 1709 composed a Lettre à un Eveque, and sent it 
to the Duc de Chevreuse, to be used as he and Le Tellier saw fit, “either to burn 
it or to pass it along to Germon and Lallement who will publish it.”65 Fénelon 
opines that “it is essential to denounce [sic] Habert’s Theology.” For “this sys- 
tem is precisely that of Jansenius, whose text contains nothing real beyond 
that of Habert, and whose condemnation is unjust if Habert’s system is not 
heretical, in which case Jansenism is only a phantom.... What is at stake is the 
center of the dispute over the past seventy years.” The danger perceived by 
Fénelon is great; Habert’s theology is a disguised contagion that will spread 
among the schools, the seminaries, and the public in general.66 The substan- 
tive issue raised in the Lettre is the doctrine of the two delectations (and, as 
part of this doctrine, the distinction between relative and absolute necessity 
with respect to the operation of grace). Fénelon was eventually to compose a 
very lengthy Ordonnance against Habert, which in the event was the last docu- 
ment of significance in the campaign against Habert. The immediate, visible 
campaign, however, was conducted by his designated hitters, Germon and 
Lallement. Generally ascribed to them is the anonymous Denonciation de la 
thélogie de M. Habert, a work that certainly lives up to its title. 

Who was this Habert, whose work represented such a threat? Louis (sic) 
Habert (1636-1718) taught theology in several places before being admitted, 
finally, to the Sorbonne. But then, likely because of the episode, he was “exiled,” 
in 1714, when he expressed opposition to the Bull Unigenitus, though after the 


65 Fénelon, Correspondence XIV, 169-70. Barthélemy Germon (1663-1718) and Jacques- 
Philippe Lallement (1660-1718) were both Jesuits, both connected with the Mémoires de 
Trévoux 

66 Ibid., Clearly, Fénelon was concerned that an attack be launched against Habert. Hardly 
less clearly, he was concerned not to take responsibility for the attack. He advises 
Chevreuse to bear in mind, first, that Habert is close to Noailles and that therefore he 
might be seen, even by Noailles himself, as attacking him. Second, that he might be seen 
as proposing Molinism as the only alternative to Habert’s doctrine of the two delecta- 
tions, which the theologically naive have been led by “disguised Jansenists” to regard as 
other than Jansenism and as utterly orthodox. Fénelon does not say whether he believes 
that Molinism is in fact the only alternative. 
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death of the Sun King, in 1715, he was permitted to return. The episode began 
when he was already in his mid-seventies and living in retirement. It is hard not 
to sympathize with his effort to distance himself from Jansenism. “Is it imag- 
inable, he asks, “that a theologian [i.e. himself], who not only condemns the 
condemned propositions but shows them to be found in the condemned book, 
who cites the passages and asserts the obligation to submit to the Church’s 
decree, should publicly be accused of being a disguised Jansenist, or even be 
suspected of being one?”®’ To defend oneself against paranoia is not easy. 

But why Habert from the crowd of disguised Jansenists who, obviously to 
the paranoid, were lurking everywhere? Explaining the behavior of such blood- 
hounds is risky, but perhaps Habert’s own work supplies a clue. He remarks 
that the method of the Denunciators is as if he were being accused of favoring 
the Quietism “that I refute in the Treatise on Prayer, on the basis of a passage 
in the Moyen court [of Mme Guyon].”68 The remark is doubly interesting. It 
suggests that the Quietist controversy was, to many, an absolutely binary affair, 
and in a very strong sense. Everyone was either for or against Quietism, and 
those who were opposed to Quietism were Jansenists. Secondly, in this great 
divide, Habert was not a Quietist and therefore was a Jansenist. The suggestion 
is corroborated at the end of the first part of the Défenses, Habert’s “personal 
justification,’ where he rhetorically asks what basis there is for judging him 
“worthy of the censor’s scourge as a corrupter of morals.... Such punishment 
is only for an Epicurean, or a Quietist, or an abettor of the Quietists.”®9 Habert, 
of course, thinks himself innocent of such charges; it is his opponents who are 
the guilty ones. 

Later, in the posthumous second edition of his Theologia, Habert is insouci- 
antly clear about Quietism. He finishes his discussion of Molinism by nominally 
reserving judgment and avoiding further dispute, until the Church pronounc- 
es, as per the postponement of a decision on the orthodoxy of Molinism issued 
in 1607 by Pope Paul v, in particular on whether Molinism restores Pelagianism 
and, as many [read: Habert himself] suspect, “so-called Quietism.” 


67 Habert, Défenses, p. 5. 

68 Ibid., p. u. No such treatise exists, at least not as a stand-alone work. Habert might be 
referring to the treatise on virtue, in vol. 4 of the Theologia, where he raises the question 
of “whether in prayer we should always ask for something specific from God.’ There then 
follows a fateful comment. “The fanatics of our time, called the Quietists, deny this and 
teach that in praying, if perfection is sought, even the beatitudes whereby the virtues are 
acquired should not be desired or sought, but that everything should be referred to the 
divine will, such that man remains as if passive...” Finding himself, or even just his prote- 
gée, Mme Guyon, referred to as a fanatic would not have endeared Habert to Fénelon. 

69 Ibid. p.10. 
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Because in that school of fanatics, grace aims at quietude, or rather, the 
innate appetite for beatitude is extinguished, along with the entire force 
and thrust of the will for seeking good and resisting carnal desires. In this, 
the whole poison of Quietism is contained, because under the appear- 
ance of the greater perfection, with the thought of all reward removed, 
the love and practice of virtue gradually perish, and with the struggle 
against vices prohibited, concupiscence dominates thereafter. But what- 
ever there might be to this suspicion, many arguments can be given on 
other grounds that the insane error of the Quietists which has been 
ground away by the Church is revitalized and propagated by connecting 
it to the Jansenist imbroglio.”° 


Here is a clear recognition of the exhaustive division enacted by the Jansenist- 
Quietist saw-off, or at least of its residue. The charge of Jansenism is the last 
gasp of Quietists against their opponents. 

Habert himself was not the only one to rebut the Dénonciation. Involvement 
in the affair soon began to propagate. In the same year of his rebuttal, support 
for him came from Jean-Antoine Pastel, who further developed the hint. Pastel 
(1670-1724) was a protégé of Noailles and of Bossuet, of whose grand vicaire he 
was also the nephew. He was a theologian at Notre Dame de Paris, a member 
of the Sorbonne, Principal of the Collége Mazarin, or of the Collége des Quatre 
Nations, or perhaps of both, and was involved in the official approbation of 
books. His Réponse ... à la Dénonciation [of Habert’s Theologia] was the reply of 
the theological establishment. One of the books to which he gave an approba- 
tion was Habert’s Theologia, so his Réponse was an apologia for doing so. 

The implacable Denunciators were not persuaded, however. They respond- 
ed in the same year (1711) with a Continuation of the Denunciation of Habert’s 
Theologie ... a reply to Pastel’s Response.” Pastel, according to them, defends 
Habert against a “chimerical heresy,’ an “imaginary” Jansenism, a phantom that 
nobody holds, and ends up condemning himself along with Habert by insinu- 
ating a “real Jansenism.”’* Their effort to articulate the real Jansenism and to 
distinguish it from the phantom was not notably successful, however. Their re- 
joinder was enough to provoke Pastel’s massive Reply to the Continuation.” He 
begins by saying that by depicting him as Habert’s defender, the Denunciators 


70 Habert, Theologia, 2nd ed, vol. 2, p. 557. 

71 Suite de la denonciation de la théologie de M. Habert … réplique à la réponse de M. Pastel 
(s.L, 1711). 

72 Suite, pp. 3-4. 

73 Réponse de M. Pastel... a... Suite de la dénonciation... (Paris, 1712). 
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apparently intended to “draw him into endless disputes good only for scan- 
dalizing the faithful and generating envy, suspicion, slander, and calumny.’ 
Whatever their intention, he continues, and whatever their next response may 
be, he undertakes to “maintain silence hereafter,’ especially given the suspect, 
ie. anonymous, nature of his critic(s). He then delivers a 590-page text (in duo- 
decimo, but still no mere pamphlet). 

The indefatigable Denunciators aimed a final blast at Habert in 1713. This 
Nouvelle dénonciation was, however, anything but new. Once again, Habert is 
charged with having condemned only “a fantastic and imaginary Jansenism, 
not the real thing. The real thing consists in the doctrine that “the sole spring 
of moving the heart in its present [i.e. postlapsarian] state is an instinct for 
pleasure, celestial or terrestrial, ... the great weight of which ... determines the 
will to consent such that although a power is left to it to do the contrary, ... this 
power is never deployed.””* Once again, the Denunciators’ principal target is 
the doctrine of the two delectations, attacked here by argument from repeti- 
tion, not of their previous criticisms of it, but of the doctrine itself; for this is 
precisely what Habert seems to have held. The issues of the phantom and the 
two delectations comprise two of the new work’s three parts. 

Pastel held to his vow not to reply; nor was there any reply from Habert. 
None was needed. In the meantime, however, others had entered the debate. 
Habert’s defense was taken up in an ironic way by the anonymous, Injuste ac- 
cusation (1712). Here the argument is that in responding to the unjust charge 
against him of Jansenism, Habert nonetheless makes essentially the same un- 
just charge against those whose position he contrasts with his own. The view 
that he condemns as Jansenism is in fact a phantom heresy held by no one at 
all, fabricated by the Jesuits who actually attack Augustine’s doctrine of grace.?5 

The work seems to have come from Jacques Fouillou (1670-1736) and Nicolas 
Petitpied (1665-1747).”6 Fouillou, erstwhile member of the Sorbonne, editor of 
(most of) Arnauld’s correspondence, was a frequent opponent of Fénelon (on 
the issue of respectful silence, for example), and since 1705 had been a refugee 
in the Netherlands. Petitpied, a brilliant and charismatic figure, had twice been 
relieved of his position at the Sorbonne, was an enormously energetic and pro- 
lific defender of Jansenism, and was repeatedly exiled or on the run. With such 
defenders as these, Habert’s effort to distance himself from Jansenism could 


74 Nouvelle dénonciation, p. 7. 

75 injuste accusation de Jansénisme, pp. 1-3. The same charge of “prejudice” is made against 
Pastel in his Réponse on behalf of Habert. Ibid., ix. 

76 The authors are identified, though without naming them, as belonging to the (Jansenist) 
Party by Dumas, of whom, more immediately below. Quatrième lettre, p. 70. 
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not have been helped. For these alleged Jansenists clearly hold that there is a 
view other than the one condemned by Habert as Jansenism, which they hold, 
and which as far as their text is concerned, could and should be held by Habert. 
That is, their contribution is an intramural one among those whom their op- 
ponents would, mistakenly or not, call Jansenists. 

An intellectually more serious intervention came from still another mem- 
ber of the Sorbonne, Hilaire Dumas (?-1742), an anti-Jansenist veteran of a po- 
lemical exchange with Quesnel. Dumas published a Lettre against Habert, who 
published a Réponse, provoking another Lettre from Dumas.” In this flurry, the 
battle lines were ever more clearly drawn as between the Jansenists and the 
Quietists, with both sides continuing to rely on phantom defenses and attacks, 
for the obvious reason that both positions had been condemned as such. No 
one could defend either one as such. Moreover, the moral consequences of 
holding the wrong view were increasingly emphasized in ever plainer language. 

To the very end, Habert held out against Molinism and defended the doc- 
trine of the two delectations, a doctrine held by both Augustine and Aquinas 
that, as he saw it, came under attack in France only with the arrival there of 
Quietism. How so? 


because nothing is more opposed to these false mystics than prevenient 
delectation, which in making the will act, is incompatible with the imagi- 
nary perfection of their passive state, which they derive from choking all 
desire for beatitude, all care or effort to acquire virtue, and for resisting 
the disorder of the passions.... The defenders of Quietism, unable to de- 
fend themselves, and seeking the support of those who follow Molina’s 
system, wish to be seen as sharing their view. Together they, at the ex- 
pense of reason and knowledge, use artifice and eloquence to decry vic- 
torious delectation.78 


So, in order to defend their effective elimination of morality against the stron- 
gest opponents of such a mistake, the Quietists slyly pass themselves off as 
Molinists. They slide from the purported disinterested indifference of the 
Quietists to an indifference of disengagement, to nonchalance and finally to 
laxity. Licentiousness comes to be disguised as the Molinist indifference of 
equilibrium. 


77 Dumas’s letter against Habert was the fourth in a series, begun in 1705, against “heresies of 
the seventeenth century”—in fact, against Jansenism. 
78 Réponse à la Quatrième lettre d’un docteur de Sorbonne, pp. 190-91. 
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Habert is explicit in taking Quietism to be a heresy worse than Jansenism, 
for it 


not only scorns tradition and the teaching of the Church Fathers, but 
places itself above Sacred Scripture, to which all [other] heretics have al- 
ways deferred. For even unlearned girls suffused with this fanaticism are 
seen proudly answering their pastors that all the texts and examples from 
Scripture, even Sunday prayer, that are offered against them concern the 
ordinary conduct of the faithful, and that God has secret ways, known 
to them alone, for guiding certain privileged souls, among whom they 
believe themselves to number, besottedly seduced by their own pride.”9 


The Habert-Fénelon dispute had no dramatic conclusion.®° It was just the last 
chapter of the Quietist debate as the tawdry affair warned about, or promised, 
at the outset of this book. In the end, it remains unclear what is to be made 
of the affair from that perspective. For how did an original, high-minded and 
abstract debate degenerate into a repetitious, base, and almost vulgar cam- 
paign? Is it just another instance of the odium theologicum too often gener- 
ated by such debates? or of an odium politicum? or of an odium among human, 
all-too-human beings, suffering the “obscure unexplained force” that Kundera 
detected in Mann’s sanatorium? Fortunately, of course, tawdriness is not the 
only perspective on the affair. 

The study of pure love in this book has been restricted to seventeenth- 
century France. The restriction is a natural one because the theoretical foun- 
dation of the debate over pure love then and there effectively came to an end 
then and there. All three of the movements invoked above as comprising that 
foundation suffered condemnations that in no small way contributed to their 
disappearance. There is, nonetheless, something of a relevant subsequent his- 
tory of Cartesianism, Jansenism, and Quietism. 

Descartes is, of course, a permanent fixture in the history of philosophy, 
universally acknowledged as the Father of Modern Philosophy, even if the pat- 
rimony is far from consistently valorized. From the so-called Enlightenment 
to nearly the present, it has been a philosophical parlor game to point out the 
great man’s fallacies. The reception has been one of objection, with little by way 
of reply. There are no self-styled Cartesians as there are Thomists, Kantians, or 
even Platonists. 


79 Ibid. p.193. 
80  Fof more on Fénelon’s anti-Jansenist campaign, finding them even in his own diocese. See 
Moulis, who takes the latter, at least, to have been phantoms. P. 140. 
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Jansenism survives essentially as such only in the Netherlands, with a more 
or less continuous legacy in the schismatic Old Catholic Church. Its spirit, 
at least, continued in France, and continues to inform Catholicism there in 
various ways, usually problematically. There is also a Société des amis du 
Port-Royal, dedicated to research on Jansenism and things Jansenist. The re- 
searchers, generally sympathetic amis, have been of the highest intellectual 
caliber; François Mauriac and Henri de Motherlant were involved in its forma- 
tion, and it has been presided over in recent years by Jean Mesnard, Phillippe 
Sellier, and Simon Icard. 

There is no Société des amis du Quiétisme, in France or anywhere else. 
Its fire was extinguished in France, but was passed along elsewhere. The 
Quietist literature was read by the Methodists in England, and in Germany 
by the Pietists, who in relevant respects arguably had an important influence 
on Kant’s ethical theories. And more recently, the work of Mme Guyon has 
been given serious theological attention by feminist scholars. In any case, the 
Quietist outlook on love faces some serious obstacles. Nowadays, love stories 
are a dime a dozen, consumed by the truckload, but study of love itself is hard 
to find. Frankfurt’s book is a rare exception, but even he cannot take seriously 
pure love as understood here, still less the Impossible Supposition as a test for 
it. Recall MacFarquhar’s report that “when people heard I was writing about 
do-gooders, many of them said, But aren't they mentally ill? An extreme sense 
of duty seems to many people a kind of disease—a masochistic need for self- 
punishment, perhaps, or a kind of depression that makes its sufferer feel un- 
worthy of pleasure.’*! First-hand, empirical evidence can be related here that 
the same is true about work on Quietism and the Impossible Supposition. If 
that is the response to polite, dinner-party inquiries about the nature of one’s 
research, the result is embarrassed silence and a turn to the diner on the other 
side. Nonetheless, the Quietist conceptual scheme, with the debate it gener- 
ates, seems richer and potentially more illuminating than it has been given 
credit for. As an example, there is a final chapter below, on the Quietist concept 
of the ultimate trial, one of its more esoteric but nonetheless revelatory con- 
cepts. The chapter picks up on Habert’s Parthian shot at the Quietists, “besot- 
tedly seduced by their own pride.” 


81 MacFarquhar, p. 298. 
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The Last Temptation 


The most philosophical of all recent novelists, Milan Kundera has raised and 
tried to answer the question, what is a novelist? A key part of the answer he 
gave turns on Flaubert, in particular on an episode from Madame Bovary. Here 
is Kundera, discussing the eponymous chief character, with quotation from 
Flaubert's text: 


Toward the end of her story, Emma Bovary, after being turned away by her 
bankers and abandoned by Léon, climbs into a coach. At its open door a 
beggar “emitted a sort of muffled howl.” She instantly “flung him a five- 
franc coin over her shoulder. It was her whole fortune. She thought it quite 
fine, tossing the coin like that.” 

It really was her whole fortune. She was coming to the end. But the last 
sentence, which I put in italics, reveals what Flaubert saw very well but 
Emma was unaware of: she did not merely make a generous gesture, she 
was pleased with herself for making it—even in that moment of despair, 
she did not miss the chance to display her gesture, innocently wishing to 
look fine for her own sake. A gleam of tender irony will never leave her, 
even as she progresses toward the death that is already so near! 


Kundera’s answer to his question invokes the Hegelian notion of the lyric poet 
who is so dazzled by the experiences of his own soul as to want others to have 
them as well. The novelist, however, matures beyond this youthful fixation, de- 
stroying it in order thereby to see, comprehend, and judge the world around 
him. The novelist, like Emma Bovary, undergoes a transformation in a “conver- 
sion story,’ says Kundera, “like Saul becoming Paul” 

A gleam of tender irony is not the only way to understand the self-regard 
that accompanies a generous gesture in the despair of an approaching end. 
Indeed, for the Quietists two centuries earlier in France, there would have 
been nothing more tragic than Emma’s watching herself as she gives alms to a 
beggar. For she has succumbed to the last temptation. 

Quietism came to an end in1699 with Cum alias. Among the more legitimate 
reasons for the condemnation were pastoral problems it caused, one of them 
focusing on the threat to the theological virtue of hope posed by the Quietist 


1 “What is a novelist?” The New Yorker, 9 October 2006, pp. 40-45. 
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conception of the last temptation. Even in the Quietist literature, the concept 
is not altogether clear, however, so some elucidation of it will be sought here. 

A fundamental idea among the Quietists is that while sudden and dramatic 
conversions are possible—the transformation of Saul on the way to Damascus, 
for example—usually, moral perfection and sanctity are achieved only via a 
gradual ascent through various stages. According to Fénelon, as we have seen, 
there are five levels of love, in particular of love for God. At the lowest and 
least valuable level there is mercenary love, in which one engages solely for 
one’s own gain. One fears God’s punishment, for example, and therefore does 
His bidding. At the highest level, of pure love, one has managed to overcome 
self-interest entirely, and is fully prepared to sacrifice everything for that love. 
Corresponding to these levels of perfection are levels of test, or trials,that must 
be met in order to ascend to the next level. At the lowest level are gross and 
crude temptations of the flesh, as befits the carnal character of the agent’s 
love. The most interesting question concerns the nature of the temptation that 
must be met in order to reach the highest stage, for it is here that the Quietists 
distinguish themselves from garden-variety Christianity. 

The French expression for the central concept is les derniers épreuves, whose 
English translations seem to fall short. Epreuve means test or trial (as in time 
trials in a bicycle race), proof (it is the term for page-proofs), thus verification 
might be another word for it, or in the moral realm, temptation. Dernier means 
last, and can have connotations of ultimate. Among these temptations, the last 
is ultimate in at least three senses. To be sure, it is the final one. After all else 
has been overcome and moral perfection reached, it looms. It is also the most 
comprehensive. When this final exam is failed, the entire course of a life is a 
failure. As Fénelon put it, “all is lost,” i.e. God is rejected. In the end, there is 
only one sin, the rejection of divine love in favor of selfishness. And, finally, the 
last temptation is the most difficult, for it involves the Impossible Supposition. 
The Quietist test for pure love of God was a willingness to suffer damnation for 
all eternity in its behalf if God should command it. Moreover, as will be seen, 
the perfection involved might make resistance to the temptation impossible. 
There is nothing about one that could be more worthy than the survival of 
one’s love of God even against the sacrifice of one’s own salvation. Certainly, 
no love that one might have could be greater according to the testimony of 
Christ himself.? 

For a literal image of the last temptations, consider St. Anthony in the desert. 
This fourth-century hermit took seriously Christ’s counsel that if one would be 
perfect, one should sell all possessions to benefit the poor, and then follow 


2 John1513. 
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him. Anthony did so and sought Christ in the desert, where, however, he found 
himself tormented by temptation. This scene has been repeatedly depicted by 
graphic artists, most famously by Bosche. A more obvious account, however, is 
by Michelangelo in a painting, after Martin Schongauer’s engraving, that shows 
the saint besieged by some half dozen demons.? Incidentally, the temptation 
of St. Anthony is recounted in an important work of that title by Flaubert. So 
it is not just the concept of last temptations that marks the Quietists. For the 
concept spans the previous history of Christianity, and beyond. What marks 
them is their view on what, in particular, would be the temptation that can 
emerge only when all others have been met. 

Here is how Fénelon describes the situation in his Explication des maximes. 
During the most extreme of the final trials, the soul abandons itself to God, 
without any self-interest. These trials involve great suffering, but are of limited 
duration, intended by God only for the purification of the soul through self- 
abnegation. Souls at this point must renounce all consolation and freedom— 
everything, he says, “even the path that brought them to this detachment.” 
What he seems to be saying is that there should be no looking back in admi- 
ration of what they have achieved. To put it another way, the achievement of 
these souls itself becomes a temptation. 

In another, very brief text, On true freedom, Fénelon is explicit about the 
danger posed by this looking back on the self and its accomplishments. We 
are truly free, he says, and find peace (the eponymous quietude), when in all 
simplicity we free ourselves from troubling reflections [retours] on ourselves. 


How happy is this simplicity! But how few are the souls with the cour- 
age never to look behind them. Like Lot’s wife, they draw God’s curse 
upon themselves by those troubling reflections of a jealous and delicate 
self-love.5 


In pure love, which is a matter of disappropriation and abandon, the soul is 
nourished in the silence of the cross and of the union with Christ crucified, 
without any reflection [retour] on its own suffering. There is only a unique 
and simple will that allows itself to be seen by God such as it is, without any 
thought of looking at itself. 

A concern with this ultimate trial, the Last Temptation as we might call it, 
is to be found in the earliest of the seventeenth-century authors implicated in 


3 The painting is in the Kimbell Museum, Ft. Worth, and can be googled. 
4 Maximes art. 8; Pl. p. 1032. 
5 Ibid., pp. 688-90. 
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the Quietist controversy, François de Sales. Alluding to Pliny’s Natural Histories, 
he likens the psychology of pure love to that of the nightingale, a bird which 
sings first by imitation and then for pleasure, the intensification of which leads 
it to burst its own gullet. Our hearts might sing the love of God, “but little by 
little they start to change, and instead of loving God to please Him, they begin 
to love for the pleasure they themselves find in the exercise of holy love, and 
instead of loving God, they fall in love with the love they bear Him ... content- 
ing themselves with this love insofar as it is theirs ... Who does not see that we 
[then] no longer seek God, but turn back upon ourselves?”6 

The striking imagery suggests, of course, the trope of Narcissus from 
Ovid. Gazing from above the pond, Narcissus is fooled and seduced by the 
image of himself, which he attempts to pursue. However, the recent book by 
Stiker-Métral examines a seventeenth-century version of the trope, found in 
La Fontaine. Here, Narcissus is vexed and opposed by the image as a rival for 
his self-love, and tries to flee it. This trope served as an allegory of self-love in 
the period: love without rival, based on a misunderstanding of self. According 
to Stiker-Métral, the key element in this Augustinian concept, found in such 
authors as Nicole, Pascal, and La Rochefoucauld, is pride.” Jean-Pierre Camus 
refers to the Narcissus myth, but with the emphasis placed not on the appar- 
ent perfection of what is seen, but on the perversion of what is seen by the 
pleasure taken in it.® 

According to Spinoza, however, self-satisfaction need not rest on a misun- 
derstanding and can be justified; and when it is justified, it is our greatest good. 
For him, those who are virtuous desire (their own) perfection, i.e. to under- 
stand God and his attributes and his action, which follow from the necessity 
of God's nature. (Ethics 4, appendix.) That thing is free which exists from the 
necessity of its own nature (1d4). Therefore, we are free when our ideas are 
adequate, when we are thus led by reason, and are internally caused. We then 
have a basis for acquiescentia in se, self-esteem or self-satisfaction, “the greatest 
good we can expect.”? 


6 Traité de l'amour de Dieu, bk. 9, ch. 10 ; Œuvres, ed. Ravier, p. 785. 

7 Stiker-Métral, pp. 16-17. The title of Moriarty’s Disguised Vices is taken from the epigraph of 
La Rochefoucauld’s Maximes. His book is a fine literary history of much of what here is philo- 
sophical treatment of their appreance in the seventeenth century. Shared and repeatedly 
deployed concepts in his book are self-interest and pride. 

8 Ibid. Stiker-Métral’s book is largely a history of amour propre, primarily from a literary per- 
spective, with a concern for the metaphysics of the self thereby revealed (“what is it that 
I love when I love myself.” P. 144) 

g Frankfurt cites this notion on behalf of his own, very non-Quietist conception of pure love. 
The purest love, the self-love in which the interests of the beloved are identical to those of 
the lover, “consists ... in the purity of a wholehearted will.... Loving ourselves is desirable and 
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Not surprisingly, Descartes held a somewhat similar view. He castigates what 
has been translated as ‘pride’ (gloire), “a kind of joy based on the love we have 
for ourselves and resulting from the belief or hope we have of being praised by 
certain other persons.”!° The reason for his castigation is that we can be praised 
for what we do not believe to be good. But self-esteem, whereby we value our- 
selves, can be based on known good reasons that make us “in a certain way like 
God,’ viz. our free will and its control over our actions. The knowledge of our 
free will properly used is the ground for what Descartes takes to be the princi- 
pal virtue, generosity, “which causes a person’s self-esteem to be as great as it 
can possibly be.” Generosity is in the first instance a self-regarding virtue and 
only secondarily, by inference, does it extend to others insofar as they too have 
free will that may be properly used. 

But it is the Augustinian focus on pride that is important. For it authorita- 
tively makes plausible the Quietist emphasis on self-denial as the final con- 
dition for pure love of God. For Augustine there are only two kinds of love: 
self-love, or concupiscence as Augustine calls it, and pure love, without any 
self-interest at all. To focus on the self as worthy of love to the exclusion of God 
is the sin of pride. We turn our gaze back upon ourselves, satisfied by what 
we see, as on the seventh day God Himself did, only in His case with justi- 
fication. This is a pride beyond that warned against by the rule of thumb in 
Proverbs 16:18: “pride goeth before ... the fall.” Pride does not just lead to other 
failings, it is by itself the gravest of failings. It does not go before the fall, it is 
itself the fall, the most disastrous of all. 

The upshot is that the Last Temptation, of pride, is the same as the first 
temptation, the temptation of Lucifer, who sought to “raise his person above 
the stars of God, and was “cast down to the netherworld to the recesses of the 
pit” (Isaiah 14:12). It is also the temptation of the first man: “you will be like 
gods who know what is good and what is bad” (Genesis 3:15). Indeed, it is the 
first temptation of Christ who as man is liable to pride (Matthew 4:10). (But 
since he is also divine, Christ's temptation does not end with pride; there are 
two others.) 

The image of Job, of course, is another that suggests itself. But his tempta- 
tion is not the Last Temptation. Although he is a “blameless and upright man,’ 
let us say even perfect, his temptation is not against pride, but the carnal one 


important for us because it is the same thing, more or less, as being satisfied with ourselves.... 
it is a condition in which we willingly accept and endorse our own volitional identity. We are 
content with the loving by which our will is most penetratingly defined.” Frankfurt, Harry G., 
The Reasons of Love, p. 97. 

10 Passions of the Soul; AT X1, 482; CSM I, 401. 

11 Passions of the Soul; AT X1, 445-46; CSM I, 384. 
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against material wealth. His blamelessness and uprighteousness, according to 
the tempting Satan, result from his wealth, and if he is urged by his wife to 
curse God and die, it is because he has lost that wealth. It is the second Job, 
Christ, who is tempted beyond the carnal to the spiritual. 

Thomas à Becket has been portrayed as something of a Christ figure. The 
first part of Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral is largely about temptations, three 
of them to worldly goods (power, prestige, royal friendship), and then a fourth, 
unexpected, to a celestial good. 


Tempter: Seek the way of martyrdom, make yourself the lowest/ On earth 
to be high in heaven ... 

Thomas: No! who are you, tempting with my own desires?.. 

Tempter: I offer what you desire. I ask/ What you have to give. Is it too 
much/ For such a vision of eternal grandeur’... 

Thomas: Is there no way, in my soul’s sickness,/ [that] Does not lead to 
damnation in pride?... The last temptation is the greatest treason:/ To do 
the right thing for the wrong reason.” 


The Devil tempts Thomas with his own desire to do the right thing insofar as 
it leads to pride. 

So, with Augustine, Francois de Sales, the Book of Job, even Eliot, the Quietist 
account of the Last Temptation has a certain orthodox plausibility.5 The inner 
logic of the account involves some perplexities, however. Consider once again 
Jean-Pierre Camus, the important transition figure between Francois de Sales 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century and Fénelon at the end. He de- 
scribes amour propre as wily; like a wolf in sheep’s clothing it disguises itself as 
legitimate amour de soi, such that there is a constant need for us to examine 
our motives, even, and especially, in what appears to be the purest of sacrifices 
on our part.!4 


12 Eliot, pp. 39-44. Perhaps a somewhat different interpretation comes from Rajan, p. 7: 
“Martyrdom must be bestowed and not sought. A thin line separates it from suicide.” 

13 Nonetheless, Article 8 and 10 of the Maximes, on the Last Temptation, supplied eight of 
the 23 propositions (7-14) from the work condemned by the papal Brief of 1699, Cum 
alias. Denzinger, Henricus, 484-88. 

14 Defense, sec. 15, pp. 26 ff. Stiker-Métral points out that this shows the impossible supposi- 
tion as deployed by Camus differs from the self-abnegation sought by many mystics and 
instead is used as a test for the purity of one’s love of God as God and not just as a mere 
benefactor. Stiker-Métral, pp. 95-96. 
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In every operation of virtue, there are two different acts, the one di- 
rect, the other reflexive, one that tends directly toward the interest of 
God, … and the other which turns back upon ourselves, not that we there- 
by seek our own interest in the final instance (for then there would be no 
charity if we did not subordinate and relate our interest to God’s), but 
we see with satisfaction and indulgence that we have performed a given 
operation solely for the glory of God. Now, selfish love [amour propre], 
which like Archimedes needs only a point outside it to move the entire 
earth, seeks a tiny thread of complacent reflection to tear from our heart 
that action and all its merit in such a way that as soon as the soul enticed 
by it is no longer aware of this, it thinks that all is lost, and to be spared 
this act of reflection the soul thinks that it must cease the direct act—in 
which it is obviously mistaken, and its correction can come only from the 
knowledge of this mistake.!5 


So, in our love of God, a conscious state, we are also conscious of that love. But 
then selfish love sneaks in, directing attention to our consciousness of the love, 
and thus producing the false conviction that the love is tainted and must be 
abandoned. Succumbing to this temptation, “all is lost.” 

Not incidentally, it is no aberration on Camus’s part to regard an act of love 
as always accompanied by a reflexive act directed at the act of love itself. That 
all mental acts have this dual aspect is a view shared by Descartes, Arnauld, 
Locke, Bayle, and others in the period as part of what is known as the “trans- 
parency of mind,” the idea that the mind is transparent to itself. The mind is 
immediately, infallibly, and invariably aware of what its object is (God, Satan, 
the Sorbonne, or whatever) and of the kind of act it has (loving, fearing, imag- 
ining, or whatever). It also knows itself to be having that thought. Nor is it 
an accident that in this period the French term conscience was first extended 
beyond morality and applied generally to all consciousness, including self- 
consciousness, for which previously there was no term at all. 

As described by Camus, however, the situation seems invidious, for two rea- 
sons. First, no sooner is the direct act restored than with it comes the occasion 
for the same satisfaction and complacency with respect to that act. We achieve 
pure love of God, then notice that we love God and take satisfaction in doing 
so, then notice the satisfaction and eliminate it thereby restoring the pure love, 
only to notice it again, and so on. Second, the more perfect the direct act, the 
greater the occasion for the satisfaction and complacency. As Stiker-Métral 


15 Renoncement de soi-meme, pp. 133-34. See Stiker-Métral, pp. 87-88. 
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puts it, “paradoxically, the imperfection of these acts comes from their 
very purity.”16 

Is this to say that the nature of the mind is such as to block all pure love, or 
at least the permanent exercise of it? Perhaps not; or, at least, if there is a per- 
manent psychological block, it is such as to be expected, and welcomed, in this 
vale of tears. Here, temptation might be regarded as never completely elim- 
inable, and as such valuable for its purgative effect. We see a paradox, if that is 
what it is, because the elimination of temptation by overcoming it remains the 
moral ideal. Consider Cardinal Bérulle, the founder of the French Oratory and 
acknowledged father of French spirituality at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. His Short discourse on inner abnegation describes a typical ascent 
through levels of renunciation, beginning with external, material things and 
rising even to virtue itself. One must ultimately renounce “reflection, i.e. the 
satisfaction experienced in the accomplishment of virtue ... wherever there is 
a possibility of feeling virtuous ... Thus the same renunciation must be applied 
to all one’s intentions, aspirations and to renunciation itself, in order to obtain a 
virtue that now appears as if it never was.” Do not look over your shoulder at 
your virtue; instead, turn a blind eye to it. 

One can see here the attraction of Bérulle to the Quietists. But that at- 
traction was not claimed only by them; others, including some opponents of 
Quietism, found an affinity to him. A more circumscribed relation, one that 
they preferred to disclaim, however, was to Miguel Molinos, the Spanish mystic 
whose behaviour and writings led to the papal condemnation in 1687, and to 
incarceration for the last fifteen years of his life. His connection with Quietism 
remained, however, on several topics, including this one. In his Spiritual Guide, 
he says that “the greatest of all temptations is not to have any.” The point seems 
to be that vulnerability to temptations, though not succumbing to them, is a 
good sign that one has neglected self to the point of being open to divine com- 
munication. The goal is “to make of one’s heart a carte blanche on which the 
divine wisdom might write what it will.”!8 Or, as we might put it, the effort to 
guarantee oneself against all temptation is a gesture of bourgeois selfishness: 
I'm alright, Jack. 

Notice, however, that what is prized here is the vulnerability to tempta- 
tion, but not succumbing to it. Whatever value evil might have in a Leibnizian 
best of all possible worlds, for example, it is never recommendable by itself. 


16 P87. 


17  Stiker-Métral, pp. 40-41, who discusses the influence and editorial history of this text, 
P- 42, n. 52-55. 


18 Citations from Armogathe, loc. cit., p. 33. 
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Temptation is of value in proving our ability not to sin. Thus a distinction must 
be drawn between temptation and seduction. The temptations of Adam and 
Eve, of Job, and of Christ issue from God, not from Satan, who is only an in- 
strument of temptation, and whose own interest is seduction through deceit. 
Deceitful temptation, by contrast, would not be the test it is supposed to be. 

The Last Temptation does not appear only in a Catholic context. Pierre 
Jurieu was one of the many Huguenots who fled France around the time of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. From Holland, where he enjoyed the 
civil liberties denied him in France, Jurieu became the implacable critic of all 
things Catholic, including Quietism. He saw the Quietists as really seeking the 
Beatific Vision, heaven on earth. But for this, they felt the need to pass through 
a purgatory; hence the concept of the last temptation. “These temptations, ... 
consist in dessication [secheresses], in privations of grace, in cruel temptations 
of the flesh, in mortal fears, in impressions of eternal reprobation and damna- 
tion that these tortured souls bear within their breast.’!9 This part of the story 
Jurieu gets exactly right. 

But this “Theologian of Rotterdam” does not quite understand the concept 
of a last temptation. After listing many canonized saints as supposed sufferers 
of the last temptations, he offers as a model of their suffering that of Christ 
himself, whose exclamation, “My God, why hast thou forsaken me,” expressed, 
according to Jurieu, not the agony of the cross, but “something higher and 
more distant. For in the Garden of Olives [Gethsemene], without cross or pain, 
he nonetheless agonized and sweated blood, and exclaimed, “my soul is seized 
with a sickness unto death.” Says Jurieu, “God willed that he suffer a terrible 
temptation [épreuve].’ But this cannot be right. If the saints were purged of 
their residual imperfections by a last temptation, the same cannot be true of 
Christ, who was impeccable, with perforce nothing to be purged. 

Jurieu found much to criticize in Quietism: that it led to fanaticism, hypocri- 
sy, heresy, etc. He also thought their mystical theology was a source of pride— 
the Quietists, he said, talk of nothing but perfection and of being perfect.2° Not 
by accident were the principal figures in the history of such thinking reformers 
of monasticism and founders of their own orders: Dominic, Francis of Assisi, 
Ignatius, Frances de Chantel, and others. Their theology, according to Jurieu, 
was invented to enhance the reputation of their orders and to attract to them 
the devout with their alms. Jurieu’s motivational account in terms of hypocrisy 
seems weak; but the identification of pride also misses the mark. For according 
to this theology, the last temptation to be overcome by self-abnegation is pride, 


19 Jurieu, Pierre, Traité historique, pp. 62-65. 
20 Ibid. p.76. 
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so pride cannot have been the motivation of the theology itself. Hypocrisy as 
an account of a situation in which pride is identified as both the last tempta- 
tion and the motive of the theology is hard to accept. 

When Fénelon's defense of Quietism was condemned by the Pope in 1699, 
the legitimacy of Quietism and with it all Catholic mysticism in France ef- 
fectively came to an end. It rode off into the sunset, never to reappear.” For 
French Protestants, the phenomenon never had much of an appeal. Jurieu’s 
colleague Bayle, for instance, did not even give it much attention. But else- 
where, the torch extinguished in France had been passed along still blazing 
to the eighteenth century, to the Methodists in England, and to the Pietists in 
Germany. Kant was raised in the Pietism of his parents, and although his biog- 
rapher Manfred Kuhn denies its influence on his mature thought, there is at 
least a morphological relation between Quietism and Kant’s moral theory at its 
very foundation. The connection is important, for it shows again the relevance 
of Quietist thought beyond a strictly religious context. 

Here is Kant in the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals: 


Out of love for humanity I am willing to admit that most of our actions 
are in accordance with duty; but, if we look more closely at our thoughts 
and aspirations, we everywhere come to the dear self, which is always 
there, and it is this instead of the stern command of duty (which would 
require self-denial) which supports our plans. One need not be an enemy 
of virtue, but only a cool observer who does not confuse even the liveliest 
aspiration for the good with its reality, to be doubtful sometimes whether 
true virtue can really be found in the world.22 


It is action from duty that according to reason is the substance of morality, not 
the Quietist conception of pure love. Even so, Kant recognizes in this text a 
constant temptation derived from the self that is last at least in the sense that 
it is hardest to overcome. 

Bossuet subjected Mme Guyon to a severe investigation, including an inter- 
view in person. Before him sat an independent woman, self-proclaimed as so 
perfect as to be beyond virtue—an elitist in the etymological sense of the term, 
but also in its later sense. She took herself to be among the elect, who by almost 
everyone's account were very few in number. Bossuet, ever the quintessential 
churchman, acted, as he thought, with the spiritual welfare of his flock para- 
mount in his mind. However, history has not delivered a sympathetic picture 


21‘ Thus the title of Louis Cognet’s book on the subject: La crépuscule des mystiques. 
22 Kant, pp. 23-24. 
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of the zeal with which he pursued his perceived duties. Although not techni- 
cally an Inquisitor, he does present something of the appearance of the Grand 


Inquisitor. Only too easily can one imagine him saying: “I know not who Thou 
are art and care not to know whether it is Thou or only a semblance of Him, 
but tomorrow I shall condemn Thee and burn Thee at the stake as the worst 
of heretics.’3 The premise is that Christ has appeared in sixteenth-century 
Seville, where he raises a child from the dead. The scene happens to be ob- 
served by the Grand Inquisitor, who immediately has Christ arrested. 


At its core, this, Dostoevski’s story of the Grand Inquisitor, is an account of 


temptation, in particular of the triple temptation of Christ in the desert. It is 
described by the atheist brother, Ivan Karamazov, as a “stupendous miracle,” 
“so great that if it did not exist, the story could not have been invented by the 
combined efforts of all human intelligence, for it contains the subsequent 
history of mankind and contains all the unsolved historical contradictions of 
human nature.” The inquisitor has ceded the temptations of bread, of miracle, 
and of dominion over the world in order to correct the work of Christ by bring- 
ing about universal happiness. Truth and love are rejected for the benefit of the 
less than perfect and even the damned. “We shall persuade them at last not to 
be proud, for Thou didst lift them up and thereby taught them to be proud. We 
shall show them that they are weak, and that they are pitiful children .... [have 
joined the ranks of those who have corrected Thy work. I left the proud and 
went back to the humble for the happiness of the humble.”24 


Bossuet as the Grand Inquisitor and Mme Guyon as Christ? The question is 


not implausible; in any case, the comparison certainly ups the ante. 


We said that Mme Bovary is tragic figure; is she, really? Among many novel- 


ists who have written about Flaubert’s novel, Henry James thought so. “Emma 
Bovary’s poor adventures are a tragedy for the very reason that in a world un- 


suspecting, unassisting, unconsoling, she has herself to distil the rich and the 
rare.” The claim to tragedy is quite plausible, for arguably she is basically a good 
person, though with a character flaw that, through circumstances beyond her 
control, lead her to a dreadful end. But in the end, James’s own description of 
her undoes the claim. 


23 
24 


A pretty young woman who lives, socially and morally speaking, in a 
hole, and who, ignorant, foolish, flimsy, unhappy, takes a pair of lovers, 
by whom she is successively deserted; in the midst of the bewilderment 
of which, giving up her husband and her child, letting everything go, she 


Dostoevski, Fyodor, The Brothers Karamazov, p. 297. 
Ibid., pp. 308-09. 
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sinks deeper into duplicity, debt, and despair, and arrives on the spot, on 
the small scene itself of her poor depravities, at a pitiful tragic end. 


But then, despite her “tragic end,” James concludes: “our complaint is that 
Emma Bovary, in spite of the nature of her consciousness, and in spite of her 
reflecting so much that of her creator, is really too small an affair”?5 In short, 
she lacks the stature of the classical tragic hero; her scene is too small, and she 
herself is too low. 

Mme Guyon, by contrast, looms large and high in just that classical sense. 
For she was well-born, rich, and independent. Her scene is large, her stature 
great enough to have precipitated an affair of state. The machinations of the 
Sun King and his consort Mme de Maintenon in neutralizing her are the stuff 
of novels.26 Moreover, it is clear that she is a scapegoat, a concept that René 
Girard has been arguing is the type for all heroes in modern fiction beginning 
with Quixote.”” Indeed, her stature was the respect in which she differs from 
another class of scapegoats, the witches, who in this period were the last to 
be legally executed in France. Like them, she was available and dispensable; 
but unlike them, she had sufficient invulnerably to limit her punishment to 
incarceration, first in convents and finally in the Bastille. Bad enough, but not 
the stake. 

How tragic, then, was the fate of Mme Guyon? As in the case of Flaubert’s 
heroine, there are enormous problems of interpretation. Now as in the period, 
she has her defenders and detractors.28 But suppose that Bossuet’s account is 
accurate. How tragic is her seduction by her own pride and vanity? Is all lost, 
for her and for anyone who at the last moment slips away from pure love? On 
this question, Fénelon is perfectly clear. While pure love of God is sufficient 
for salvation, it is not necessary. In the lesser degree of love for God, when one 
still loves oneself for one’s self, that is, for one’s own benefit, the love can be 
salvific so long as the love is subordinated to the pure love of God. So Mme 
Guyon’s look over her shoulder at her virtue does not mean damnation, even 
by Quietist standards. But by those same standards, concern with salvation is 
of limited, derived importance—important only because the concern is com- 
manded by God. But to have a pure love of God and to lose it, is nonetheless 
the greatest of tragedies. 


25 Henry James, in Flaubert, Madame Bovary, apparatus by Paul de Man, pp. 345, 347, 346. 

26 And of history. See the fascinating, if contentious account, by Schmittlein; loc. cit. 

27 The concept is related to almost every text in the Girard Reader, ed. James G. Williams 
(New York: Crossroad, 2001). 

28 Cf. Nancy C. James and R.A. Knox. 
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All this has been from far away, in time and place. At that same time and 


place, Descartes was engineering, what the late Pope called, “the great anthro- 
pocentric shift.”2° Man moves to the center of the world, with God displaced to 
the periphery, or beyond. The trajectory is direct, from the Discourse on Method 
(1638), to the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man—note the singular 
noun—(1793). By now, and here, things are very different. Pride, which once 
had pride of place, generally listed first among the capital sins, so-called as the 


sins whence all others follow, has for us become a virtue, the term for it one of 


approbation. Self-sacrifice is an irrational aberration that would undermine 


economic theory. Self-assertion trumps self-denial. Me is the name of a whole 


generation. Selfishness is the engine of the biological and social sciences, 


including, most notably, psychology. Temptation refers, in a risibly ironic sense, 
to a perfume. 


In the self-sacrifice that Dostoevski regards as the true individuality, one 


must “desire consciously to get nothing in return, to obligate no one. How can 
this be done?” He answers that it cannot be by an act of will. The thought turns 
on itself. This self-reflection is like a hair that wrecks a whole machine. Instead, 


the self-sacrifice must “happen of itself; it must be present in one’s nature.”3° 


It must be either innate, or acquired only by the race over centuries. 


“Understand me: voluntary, fully conscious self-sacrifice utterly free of outside 


constraint, sacrifice of one’s entire self for the benefit of all, is in my opinion 


a sign of the supreme development of individuality, of its supreme power, ab- 


solute self-mastery and freedom of will. Voluntarily to lay down one’s life for 
others, to crucify oneself or be burnt at the stake for the sake of all—all that is 
possible only in the most advanced stage of individuality.”*! One gives oneself 


so that others too may be equally autonomous and happy. 


Malebranche’s first biographer, the generally astute Jesuit André, explicitly 


linked the last temptation to the Impossible Supposition. He did so in his ac- 
count of the Quietist affair as background to Malebranche’s role in it. He de- 
scribes Fénelon’s fifth stage, of pure love, as love for no motive of self-interest 
whatsoever. 


29 
30 
31 


One no longer wants salvation as one’s own salvation, but as the glory 
and good pleasure of God, such that during the time of last temptation, 
it can make an absolute sacrifice of it to Him. For the soul can then be 
invincibly convinced, even upon reflection, that it is justly reprobated by 


John Paul 11, p. 57. 
Winter Notes, p. 112. 
Ibid., p. 11. 
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God. Whence it follows that it can acquiesce in its just condemnation—a 
heroic act, which puts the soul in the state of holy indifference, achieves 
in it the annihilation of self-interest [amour propre] and the complete 
purification of divine love. 


But sacrifice entails a real loss, a destruction as Bossuet put it, not the hypothet- 
ical loss supposed by Quietists, which in fact is an impossible loss given their 
supposition. There is a difference between willingness to sacrifice, and actual 
sacrifice. On the other hand, willingness to sacrifice is all that Fénelon advo- 
cated or thought possible, even if certain Quietist exemplars such as Francois 
de Sales actually thought that the sacrifice of their salvation was inevitable. 

Molinist Quietism provides an obvious occasion for concern over last temp- 
tations. The likelihood of succumbing to the temptation seems greater if even 
the most saintly are possessed of an absolutely unconstrained will even at the 
moment of death. Moreover, while grace is necessary for salvation, our volition 
is also necessary, and jointly sufficient for it. The achievement of our contribu- 
tion is entirely our own and invites pride in it. But the issue of the last tempta- 
tion is not confined to the Quietists. 

It is not unlikely that someone advocating prémotion physique as an ex- 
planation of human behavior should also have something to say about pure 
love. Boursier grounds what he says about it in the pursuit of happiness. 
Concupiscence involves pleasure, but not true happiness, which, he thinks, 
can come only when we are moved by grace to love God. A step away from 
crude egoism is taken when he identifies God as the only object that can make 
us truly happy, which occurs when we possess Him ( jouir de lui et le posseder). 
He understands this difficult notion to mean that our good, and thus our hap- 
piness, consists simply in loving God. Moreover, although love of God is our 
interest, by itself, and not for anything such as salvation that the love might 
bring about, our interest need not be the motive that makes us love God (nous 
fasse aimer Dieu). In pure love it is not our motive. The motive is that for which 
we love; the act of love is that by which we love. The love itself being our inter- 
est, it is true that we love by an act which is our interest; but it is not true that 
we love for our interest.33 

If the motive of pure love cannot be our interest, then what is the motive? 
It is the reason for which we love Him, viz. that He is supremely worthy of 


32 Cited, OM xiv, xv. André was no friend of the Quietists, describing Fénelon’s Maximes as 
better entitled a fairy-tale of the spiritual life. Ibid. 

33 Ibid, vol. 1, p. 212. Although Malebranche devoted a whole book to the refutation of 
Boursier’s views, he choose to ignore totally what he had to say about pure love. 
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love because of His perfection.% Thus while pure love cannot be purged of 
self-interest, since only by it do we love God for Himself, it can be no less pure 
insofar as it is motivated by God’s perfection. Perhaps more precisely, what 
he is saying is that the perception of God as perfect makes me love Him; and 
indeed, this perception might be taken to be what grace is.%5 Grace not only 
makes us love God, but makes us love God purely, i.e. with a certain motive. If 
this is the drift of his position, then Boursier can sharply distinguish himself 
from the Molinist on pure love. For the Molinist Fénelon, motive disappears in 
the account of pure love; indeed, the love can be pure just because the motive 
disappears. Only the act matters. 

But why couldn’t loving God because He is God be disinterested? Prima 
facie, in fact, such love must be disinterested; God is not loved as the source of 
salvation, or for any reason of self-interest, or for any reason at all but his being 
God. It’s not pure in the sense that the object of the love would be loved even 
if He were not God. Sometimes Fénelon writes as if the love of God must be 
pure in just this sense. This is one way of reading the Impossible Supposition, 
designed to secure the purity of the act of will without any motivation at all. 
But an act can have non-necessitating reasons that save it from such out-of- 
the-blue irrationality. 

Boursier seems to be explicitly engaging the Quietist literature when he ar- 
gues that it is not only permissible but morally necessary not only to love God 
but to love our love of God. The argument is that unless we love our love of 
God, we might cease to love God, with sin as the result. Boursier thus embraces 
the last temptation not as a temptation, but as a duty. Our love of our love of 
God can be no less pure than our love of God.56 

There can be two kinds of love of self, according to Boursier. One is compat- 
ible with love of God because we just are that love; the more perfectly we love 
God, the more perfectly we love ourselves. It is only when, in a misguided effort 
to increase our happiness, we consider “by an abstraction” only the love of our 


34 Ibid. 

35  Boursier seems to invite this extension of what he says when he instructs us “to reason 
about love as we do about knowledge:” the motive of knowledge is not the act of know- 
ing; nor is it the evident character of the act of knowing, which, like self-interest in love of 
God, is not different from that act. Ibid. On the other hand, this line is not quite accurate, 
because grace acts by pleasure (delectation) which, according to Boursier is the act itself. 
“The love of God is our interest; it is itself a good, and a kind of pleasure.” Ibid. Here, 
Boursier draws near to Fénelon’s view. 

36 Ibid., 223. He says that the two loves are in fact identical, and identical with the one who 
has them. However, It is not clear what he is saying beyond that one has the loves. He also 
argues, relying on Aquinas, that the judgment that love of God is not only good, but our 
good, and is “pure,” i.e. true, hence the love ground in it remains pure. 
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love, ignoring it as a love of the love of God, that self-love becomes incompat- 
ible with love of God.3” 

To say that the perceived perfection of God motivates a love does not quite 
secure its purity, however. For seeing God as perfect might still make one love 
Him just insofar as it is in one’s interest to do so. To this residual difficulty, 
Boursier has a rather Kantian answer, an Impossible Supposition with a slight- 
ly different point. If a prophet were to say, truly, that a man was someday going 
to sin and be damned, that man should still love God with a pure love.38 The 
point seems to be that one’s real interest is not the happiness gained by salva- 
tion as a result of pure love, but pure love simply as the performance of a duty. 
The motive of pure love, once again, is God Himself who as perfect is worthy of 
love (aimable), that is, one who should be loved. The duty and real self-interest 
of loving God transcend future recompense in terms of happiness. 

There is a sense in which Boursier’s rather Kantian conception of the love of 
God might be purer than any to be found among the Quietists. The Quietist re- 
jects love as pure if it is intended to bring about salvation, but nonetheless sees 
it as intended to bring about the state of God-being-loved-by-me. For Boursier, 
what matters is the act of love, regardless of any state brought about by the 
love. 

With this conception of pure love, ironically, a version of the Impossible 
Supposition also is overturned, viz. the Pauline willingness to sacrifice one’s 
own salvation for that of others. Prima facie, says Boursier, it seems a virtue or 
even a duty to do so. Many glorifying God would be better than only one. But 
from God's side, His glory cannot be increased, since it is already infinite; “and 
from the side of man, His glory is the knowledge and love of Him that is in 
man, and which is also man’s interest. Thus, whoever should renounce this in- 
terest would renounce the glory of God.... Far from being a heroic act, it would 
be a true sin, the privation of the love of God”? To think otherwise would be, 
from Boursier’s perspective, the true last temptation. 

From this perspective, it seems that Quietism was fatally doomed: unfairly 
treated, its challenging message never widely accepted or even understood, 
condemned but never conclusively refuted, either. Its proponents have drawn 
the sympathy of historians, certainly more so than have their Jansenist op- 
ponents. Without judging them, their message itself, however, might be seen 


37 Ibid, p. 221. “If we regard ourselves as an object that is the end of our love of God, such 
that the love of God was only a means, such a love would cease to be pure; it would even 
be horribly criminal.” Ibid., pp. 223-24. 

38 Ibid. p. 222. 

39 Ibid, p. 215. 
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as having succumbed to what it most sought to avoid, self-interest. The strug- 
gle against self-interest might be expected to yield abject humility; instead, 
Quietism came to be seen as elitist message grounded in false pride. Why? 
Perhaps because extreme sacrifice is not sacrifice at all; it is a form of self- 
aggrandizement. In short, Quietism looks over its shoulder, unable to resist the 
last temptation. 
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Chronology 


The debate over pure love between Malebranche and François Lamy began in 1697, 
at the most critical stage of the larger debate, in particular that between Bossuet and 
Fénelon. At this point, “everyone had picked up the pen,” as Robinet puts it, and there 
resulted “one of the most indecipherable imbroglios in bibliographical history.’ The 
chronology below might help in sorting out the general imbroglio, before and after 
this crucial date. 


1545-63 Council of Trent 

1600, 12 October, death of Molina, aged 65. 

1622, 28 December, death of (Saint) François de Sales, aged 55. 

1637 Descartes, Discourse on the Method. 

1638, 6 May, death of Jansenius, aged 52. 

1640, Jansenius’s Augustinus 

1641 Descartes, Meditations on First Philosophy. 

1644 Descartes, Principles of Philosophy. 

1650, 1 February, death of Descartes, in Stockholm, aged 53. 

1650 7 September, the majority of Louis XIV. 

1653 Papal Bull Cum occasione condemns the Famous Five. 

1656-57 Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 

1662, 19 August, death of Pascal, aged 39. 

1664, Nicole's Héresie imaginaire 

1675 Publication of Molinos’s Spiritual Guide. 

1677, Malebranche, Conversations chrétiennes. 

1680 Malebranche, Traité de la nature et de la grace. 

1684, Malebranche, Traité de morale. 

1685, July, arrest of Molinos. 

1685, 21 August, Inquisition condemns Molinos’s teaching. 

1686, Arnauld’s Phantome du Jansénisme 

1687, 20 November, Coelestis Paster (Innocent x1) condemns 68 propossitions of 
Molinos as heretical. 

1688, October, Fénelon meets Mme. Guyon at the chateau de Beynes (Duchess Béthune 
Charost) 

1688 2 December, first known letter of Fénelon to Mme. Guyon. 

1690, 31 May, last letter of Fénelon to Mme. Guyon. 1691 Jacques Abbadie, L'art de se 
connoitre soi-méme, ou la recherche des sources de la morale. 

1694, death of Arnauld, aged 82. 

1695 Articles d’Issy (Bossuet, Fénelon, Noailles, Tronson). 
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1696, 30 March, Bossuet, Instruction sur les états doraison (but appears only in March, 
1697). 

1696 Death of Molinos. 

1697 Fénelon, Explication des maxims des saints. 

1697 Bossuet, Instruction sur les états doraison. 

1697 Lamy, De la connoissance de soi- meme, tomes 11 and 111; ch. ix, pt. 4. sec. 2 of 
the latter inserted at the last moment, cites Malebranche, Traité de morale and 
Conversatons chrétiennes et métaphysiques, reprinted at the end of Malebranche’s 
Trois lettres (1698) OC XIV, 123-28. 

1697 Malebranche, Traité de l'amour de Dieu, placed, in separate pagination, at the 
end of the third edition of the Traité de morale, to exploit its privilège, which 
Malebranche had been unable to obtain for the former work. 

1698 Lamy, De la connoissance de soi- meme, tomes Iv and v, with Lamy’s reply 
to Malebranche’s Traité de l'amour de Dieu, placed at the end of the latter’s 
Eclaircissements, in separate pagination. 

1697 Malebranche, Trois letters au R.P Lamy, placed at the end of the second edition of 
the Traité de l'amour de Dieu, the whole placed at the end of the third edition of the 
Méditations chrétiennes et métaphysiques, again to exploit the privilège of the latter; 
this also appeared in a separate, independent volume, however. 

1699 Lamy, Lettre pour répondre a la critique [de Malebranche] placed in a special re- 
print of De la connoissance de soi- meme, tome V, dated 1699, but appearing without 
place, date, or publisher. 

1697, 13 March, Innocent x11, Cum alias, Papal condemnation of the Explication des 
maximes des saints. 

1697, 3 April, Fénelon to Chantérac, Correspondence VIII, 501. 

1700 Malebranche, Réponse générale aux lettres du R.P. Lamy and the Supplément. 

Lamy is prohibited by his order (the Benedictines) from continuing the debate. 
Fénelon counsels moderation (Malebranche, OC XIX, 710-11, 712-13). 

1703 Lamy writes against Malebranche’s physics (Malebranche, OC x1x, 718, 725). 

1703 Lamy, Lettres philosophiques sur divers sujets importants (Malebranche, OC xix, 
708, 725-27) 

1704 Death of Bossuet, aged 78. 

1708 Lamy reconciled with Malebranche (raccomodé; Malebranche, OC x1x, 789). 

171, death of François Lamy, born, 1636. 

1713, 11 January, death of Jurieu, aged 75. 

1713, 8 September, Papal Bull Unigenitus condemns 101 proposition of Quesnel. 

1715, 7 January, death of Fénelon, aged 63. 

1715, 1 September, death of Louis XIV, aged 77. 

1715, 13 October, death of Malebranche, aged 77. 

1717, 18 April, death of Jeanne Bouvier de La Motte Guyon, aged 69. 

1717 death of Louis Habert, born 1635. 
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APPENDIX 1 


“The Famous Five” Cum occasione, 31 May 1653 


(Denzinger, 445-46; Pascal, The provincial Letters, trans. Krailsheimer, p. 27) 


1. Some commandments of God are impossible to the righteous though they desire 
and strive to fulfill them, according to the power they possess at the moment; and 
they lack the grace which would render these commandments possible. 

2. In the state of fallen nature, resistance to interior grace is impossible. 

3. In order to deserve merit or demerit, in the state of fallen nature, man is not re- 
quired to enjoy the freedom which excludes necessity; it is enough for him to enjoy 
freedom from constraint. 

4. The semi-Pelagians admitted the need for interior and prevenient grace for every 
action, even in the act of initial faith; but they were heretics because they claimed 
this grace to be such that the human will was able to resist and obey it. 

5. It isa renewal of the semi-Pelagian heresy to say that Christ died for all men without 
exception. 
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Cum alias, 12 March 1699 


(For the Latin text of the Brief, with the twenty-three propositions, and a French trans- 
lation, see Fénelon, FOC III, 405-10. The parenthetical references below, which give 
the articles in the Maximes from which the propositions are excerpted, are to Fénelon, 
L, vol.1.) 


1. There is a habitual state of loving God that pure charity, without any mixture of mo- 
tive from self-interest .... Neither fear of punishment nor desire for reward has any 
part in this love. We no longer love God either for merit, or for perfection, or for the 
happiness we find in loving Him. (Avertissement, p. 1011) 

2. In the contemplative or unitary state of life... we lose every motive of fear and 
hope. (Art. 2, p. 1015) 

3. What is necessary in directing the soul is to have it follow grace only step by step, 
with patience, caution, an infinite delicacy. Limits must be set in order to allow for 
God to act, and pure love must be sought only when, through an inner balm, God 
opens the heart to the word that is so hard for souls still attached to themselves, and 
so capable of scandalizing them or throwing them into turmoil. (Art. 3, pp. 1018-19) 

4. In the state of indifference the soul no longer wills anything by a motive of self- 
interest, ... it no longer has any voluntary or deliberate desires except when it does 
not faithfully cooperate with grace. (Art. 5, p. 1023) 

5. In this state we will nothing for ourselves, but everything for God; we will nothing 
in order to be perfect and blessed in our own interest, but we will all perfection and 
beatitude insofar as it pleases God to have us will these things by the impression of 
His grace... (Art. 5, p. 1024) 

6. In this state of holy indifference, we no longer will salvation, as an eternal deliver- 
ance, as a reward for our merits, as the greatest of our interests, but we will all this 
fully as the glory and will of God, as a thing He wills and that He wills that we will 
for Him. (Art. 5, p. 1024) 

7. This abandon [dereliction] is only the abnegation or renunciation required of us in 
the Gospel after we have relinquished all exterior things. This abnegation of our- 
selves is only of our self-interest; the extreme trials in which this abnegation or aban- 
don should be exercised are the temptations by which the jealous God wills to purify 
love, by having it see no resource or hope for its own interest, even an eternal one. 
(Art. 8, pp. 1030-31) 

8. All the sacrifices ordinarily made by the most disinterested souls based on [circa] 
their eternal beatitude are conditional.... But this sacrifice cannot be absolute in 
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our ordinary state. Only in the most extreme trials does this sacrifice become in 
some sense absolute. (Art. 10, p. 1035) 

9. In such cases of extreme trials, a soul can be invincibly persuaded, with a reflexive 
persuasion different from the intimate foundation of conscience, that it is justly 
reprobated by God. (Art. 10, p. 1035) 

10. The soul is then divided from itself, it expires on the cross with Christ, saying: “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” [Mt 27:46] In this involuntary expres- 
sion of despair, it makes the absolute sacrifice of its self-interest for eternity. (Art. 
10, p. 1036) 

u. In this state the soul loses all hope for its self-interest, but it never loses in the high- 
er part, i.e. in its direct and intimate acts, the perfect hope that is the desire for what 
has been promised. (Art. 10, p. 1036) 

12. A [spiritual] director can then allow the soul to simply acquiesce in the loss of its 
self-interest, and in the just condemnation that it believes has been imposed on it 
by God. (Art. 10, p. 1036) 

13. Jesus Christ ... was happy on the cross such that he partook of celestial glory by 
his higher part, while by his lower part he was the man of sorrows, with a sensible 
impression of the desertion by his Father. (Art. 14, pp. 1045-46; much compressed 
by the Brief) 

14. [Brief: In extreme tests of the purity of love, the higher part of the soul is separated 
from the lower] ... the acts of the lower part in this separation undergo an entirely 
blind and involuntary disturbance, because everything that is intellectual and vol- 
untary belongs to the higher part. (Art. 14, p. 1046) 

15. Meditation consists in discursive acts easily distinguished from each other... This 
composition of discursive and reflexive acts is proper to the exercise of interested 
love. (Art. 21, p. 1059) 

16. There is a state of contemplation so elevated and perfect as to become habitual, 
such that whenever the soul actually begins to pray, its prayer is contemplative and 
not discursive. It then has no need to resort to meditation or its methodical acts. 
(Art. 24, p. 1063) 

17. Contemplative souls are removed from the distinct, sensible, and reflexive per- 
ception of Jesus Christ, at two different times: first, in the nascent fervor of their 
contemplation; second, the soul ceases to perceive Jesus Christ during the ultimate 
trials. (Art. 28, p. 1069) 

18. In the passive state, we exercise all the different virtues without thinking that they 
are virtues; we then think only about doing what God wills, and jealous love brings 
it about both that one no longer wills to be virtuous for oneself, and that one is 
never more so than when one is no longer set upon being so. (Art. 33, p. 1079) 
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19. It might be said in this sense that the passive and disinterested soul does not will 
even love insofar as it is its perfection and happiness, but only insofar as it is what 
God wills. (Art. 19, pp. 1079-80) 

20. In confessing their sins, transformed souls should detest them, condemn them- 
selves, and desire the remission of their sins, not as their own purification and 
redemption, but as something that God wills that we will for His glory. (Art. 38, 
p. 1085) 

21. The mystical saints excluded the exercise of virtues from the transformed state of 
souls, (Art. 40, p. 1088-89) 

22. Although this doctrine was the pure and simple perfection of the Gospel, noted by 
the whole tradition, the ancient pastors generally advised, for most of their flock, 
only the exercise of interested love proportional to their grace. (Art. 44, pp. 1091-92) 

23. Pure love alone constitutes the whole of the inner life, and it thus becomes the sole 
principle and the sole motive of all deliberate and meritorious acts. (Conclusion, 


P- 1095) 
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